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*1"*  Some  few  notes  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  are  dirtinguifhed  by  an 
§ ; but  this  was  by  miftakej  all  the  notes  being  the  work  of  the  fame  hand. 
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BOOK  V. 

Of  Geniu  s ; and  its  progrefs  towards 
Experience. 


C H A P.  I. 

Of  Genius,  in  general. 

IT  is  not  fufficient  to  confider  obje&s  and  indivi- 
dual fads  with  exa&itude ; we  mud  likewife  be 
able,  to  deduce  from  them,  general  notions,  con- 
formable to  the  nature  of  things.  For  this  we  mud 
be  indebted  to  Genius. 

Amongd  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  Genius  feems 
by  one  common  affent  to  held  the  fird  place.  We 
find  in  it  fomething  that  is  original ; fomething  that 
is  iuperior  to  what  is  thought,  and  done,  by  the 
generality  of  men.  It  raifes  a man  above  the  level 
of  the  vulgar.  I underhand  by  Genius,  a high 
degree  of  refinement,  fenfibility,  and  penetration ; 
Vol.  II.  B or, 
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or,  in  other  words,  an  extreme  degree  of  perfection 
in  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

We  fee  poets  who  feek  for  the  bafis  of  Genius  in 
the  ftrength  of  their  imagination.  A poet,  of  this 
ft  amp,  has  a right  to  think  as  he  pleafes  of  himfelf. 
He  may  be  permitted  to  fancy,  that  more  grandeur 
is  attached  to  the  writing  a verfe,  than  to  the  guid- 
ing an  empire ; or,  that  there  is  more  glory  in  Ting- 
ing an  hero,  chan  in  being  one.  It  is  from  fuch 
falfe  principles,  that  fo  many  abfurd  things  have 
been  faid  on  the  fubjech  of  Genius.  Even  a certain 
degree  of  reafon  has  fometimes  been  refufed  it;  be- 
catife  men  have  miftaken  the  wild  faliies  and  tranf- 
ports  of  an  irregular  imagination,  for  Genius. 

If  the  fire  of  imagination  conftituted  true  Genius, 
the  management  of  an  army,  or  the  ftate,  fhould  be 
intrufted  only  to  thofe  who  have  more  wit  than 
prudence  : more  fire  than  reafon  ; more  inconftancy 
than  uniformity;  who  always  fee  more  than  it  is 
poffible  to  fee  in  Nature,  and,  who  feek  for  what  is 
truly  great,  only  by  whims  and  fancies. 

Genius,  confidered  in  its  mod  favorable  light, 
feems  to  confift  in  all  the  colle&cd  powers  of  the 
mind.  A man  of  Genius  has  a vigorous  and  a 
lively  mi. id;  but  as  thefe  powers  have  a tendency 
only  to  w'hat  is  truly  great,  fo  they  leem  to  aci  only 
as  he  wills.  A ftrength  of  imagination,  confidered 
in  its  highefl  degree  is  incompatible  with  true  judg- 
ment, and  admits  of  no  laws.  It  will  therefore  be 
reaaily  conceived,  that  judgment,  viewed  in  this 
light,  comes  in  for  as  great  a ftiare  in  the  formation 
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of  Genius?  as  the  ftrength  of  imagination  does.  If, 
for  example,  we  are  to  confider  a chain  of  ideas, 
one  after  the  other;  to  figure  to  ourfelves  thefe  no- 
tions, with  the  greateft  order  and  precifion  pofiible; 
to  examine  things,  either  fynthetically  or  analytically; 
and  then  throwing  the  eye  over  the  whole,  to  give  it 
a new  form,  a new  life,  as  it  were,  and  make  it  all 
our  own:  we  may,  indeed,  do  all  this,  by  means  of 
the  imagination,  but  we  fhall  do  it-  unfafely ; by 
means  of  judgment,  we  fhall  accompli (h  it  llowly 
and  furely ; but  poffeffing  Genius,  we  fhall  avoid 
the  defers  of  both,  by  doing  it  quickly  and  with 
certainty.  This  proves,  that  imagination,  taken  in 
its  utmoft  legitimate  extent;  and  the  greateft  depth 
of  judgment,  are  required  to  give  true  Genius. 

I have  derived  this  idea  of  Genius  from  the 
works  of  the  molt  celebrated  artifts  of  Greece.  The 
noble  fimplicity,  the  impofing  grandeur,  to  be  per- 
ceived in  thofe  reliques,  both  in  their  pofidon  and 
exprelfion,  were  the  refult  of  a powerful  imagina- 
tion, which  knew  no  other  limits  than  thole  of  the 
moft  refined  judgment.  The  Abbe  Winkelmann, 
who  poffeffed  the  rare  talent  of  penetrating  to  the 
interior  of  every  objeift,  and  to  perceive  in  it  a num- 
ber of  things  which  efcape  fo  many  others,  has 
remarked,  that  in  many  of  thefe  reliques,  the  ex- 
prelfions  of  the  palfions,  and  of  the  active  ftrength 
of  the  inufcles,  do  not  partake  of  the  leaft  con- 
ftraint,  or  are,  in  the  leaft,  repugnant  to  truth  and 
nature. 

A man  of  a lively  and  aeftive  Genius,  throws  his 
eye  on  every  thing  around  him,  and,  with  a happy 
B 2 facility. 
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facility,  combines  the  whole  under  one  point  of 
view ; becaufe,  he  at  once  embraces  the  whole, 
and  perceiving  the  chain  and  connection  of  all  its 
parts,  deduces  from  it  inconteffable  truths.  Thus, 
the  man  of  true  Genius,  perceives  and  compre- 
hends. in  a given  time,  an  infinite  number  of  things, 
which  others,  who  have  iefs  Genius,  can  either  not 
fee  at  all,  or  require  more  time,  to  fee.  He  conne£is 
his  ideas  in  the  moft  ready  and  juft  manner,  and 
difcovers,  by  fuch  a combination,  a number  of  im- 
portant and  enlightened  truths,  which  were  before 
concealed. 

He,  who,  though  dcflitute  of  Genius,  has  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  underftanding.  mav,  indeed, 
make  fuch  a combination ; but  he  will  do  it  flowly : 
whereas,  the  man  of  Genius,  will  proceed  more 
rapidly.  He  fhould  be  aware,  however,  that  the 
more  readily  and  fpeediiy  he  does  this,  the  more 
precaution  ought  to  be  ufed.  Lord  Bacon  did  well 
to  fay,  “ that  Genius  did  not  require  wings,  but 
“ lead.” 

It  will  be  underflood  from  what  I have  faid,  why 
there  is  more  difference  between  enlightened  minds 
and  men  of  no  Genius,  than  there  is  betwixt  certain 
men  and  particular  races  of  animals.  A little 
mind,  bulled  about  individual  objeCis,  and  of 
thefe,  only  a frnall  number,  will  have  but  very  few 
ideas,  notwithflanding  his  prefumption.  Being  in- 
clofed  within  a very  narrow  circle,  he  feems  to  pof- 
fe(s  many  advantages  over  the  man  of  fuperior  and 
more  enlightened  Genius.  Employed  about  trifling 
objects  which  every  one  perceives,  he  is  always,  as 

it 
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it.  were,  in  the  'centre  of  his  little  ideas,  and  will 
therefore  be  lefs  likely  to  err,  in  routes  which  he  is 
every  moment  traverfmg;  whereas  the  other,  being 
employed  about  more  numerous  and  extenfive  ob- 
jects, is  liable  to  be  deceived  if  he  arfts  with  too 
much  precipitation.  This  feems  to  be  the  reafon, 
why  men  generally  depend  the  mod  on  what  is  de- 
livered by  perfons  of  confined  Genius ; whilft  they 
confidcr,  as  chimerical,  every  thing  that  comes  from, 
men  of  fuperior  talents.  It  is  on  the  fame  account 
likewife,  that  a man,  of  moderate  talents,  is  confi- 
dercd  as  a man  of  Genius  by  the  greater  number  of 
men ; whilft  the  fame  people  look  upon  a man,  of  a 
truly  great  Genius,  as  a fimple  fellow  (a). 

(a)  In  a very  elegant  little  book,  lately  publifhed  by  Mils 
Hannah  More,  there  are  fome  expreflions,  which  are  fo  inge- 
nious, and  fo  extrepiely  applicable  to  this  part  of  the  work, 
that  I beg  leave  to  quote  them.  “ With  fuperhcial  judges, 
“ who,  it  mull  be  confefled,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
“ mafs  of  mankind,  talents  are  only  liked,  or  underltood, 
“ to  a certain  degree.  Lofty  ideas  are  above  the  reach 
“ of  ordinary  apprehenfions : the  vulgar  allow  thofe  who 
“ poffefs  them  to  be  in  a fome  what  higher  Hate  of  mind  than 
“ themfelves ; but  of  the  vail  gulph  which  feparates  them, 
“ they  have  not  the  leafl  conception.  They  acknowledge  a 
“ fuperiority ; but,  of  its  extent,  they  neither  know  the  value, 
" nor  can  conceive  the  reality.  It  is  true,  the  mind,  as  well  as 
“ the  eye,  can  take  in  objects  larger  than  itfelf;  but  this  is 
“ only  true  of  great  minds:  for  a man  of  low  capacity,  who 
“ confiders  a confummate  Genius,  refembles  one,  who  feeing 
“ a column  for  the  firft  time,  and  Handing  at  too  great  a 
“ diitance  to  take  in  the  whole  of  it,  concludes  it  to  be  flat. 

Or,  like  one  unacquainted  with  the  firfl  principles  of  philo- 
“ fophy,  who  finding  the  fenfible  horizon  appear  a plain  fur- 
“ face,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  fpherical  form  of  the  whole, 
“ which  he  does  not  fee,  and  laughs  at  the  account  of  anti- 
“ podes,  which  he  cannof  comprehend”.  F-ffays  on  various- 
Subjefls,  principally  defgned  for  Young  Ladies.  8vo. 
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I place  Judgment  and  Wit  between  Stupidity  and 
Genius.  A man  who  poffeffes  a juft  judgment,  fees 
the  dependence  of  an  idea  when  it  is  fbewn  to  him: 
a man  of  Genius,  finds  it  of  his  own  accord.  A 
man  of  wit,  (hews  that  he  obferves  fome  refemblancc 
in  objedls  that  appear  diftant  from  each  other,  and 
which,  judgment  would  not  have  diftinguifhed  with- 
out this  wit.  So  that  wit  fuppofes  a much  greater 
number  of  ideas  and  obfervations,  and  indeed,  a 
much  greater  readinefs  to  conneft  and  exprefs  thefe 
ideas  with  precifion  and  vivacity,  and  thus  to  paint, 
as  it  were,  objefts ; whereas,  judgment  does  this, 
only  by  means  of  deep  realoning,  in  which  it  very 
often  lofes  itfelf. 

A man  of  the  bell;  and  rnoft  folid  Genius  in 
Switzerland,  tells  us,  in  his  moral  and  political  Ef- 
fays,  that  Wit  and  Genius  are  only  two  different 
degrees,  of  the  fame  readinefs  to  conned  the  ideas 
and  the  images  of  obje&s  in  a new  and  interefting 
manner. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  truth  is  produced  only  by 
the  collifion  of  different  opinions : it  may  be  faid 
likewife  of  Genius,  that  it  never  fhines  forth  but 
when  fome  object  prefents  itfelf  capable  of  flopping 
it.  All  the  arts  and  fciences  do  not  require  a parti- 
cular kind  of  Genius,  although  we  embrace  every 
objeeft  with  more  or  lefs  readinefs.  He  who  difeo- 
vers  many  truths,  not  very  interefting  in  themfelves  ,* 
or,  a fmaller  number  of  truths,  that  are  capable  of 
very  extenfive  combinations,  muff,  of  courfe,  have 
fome  Genius ; but  this  is  not  enough  to  conftitute 
the  man  of  Genius : nor  is  a man  of  Genius  to  be 

confounded 
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confounded  with  a Great  Genius,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  a Genius. 

There  are,  however,  different  forts  of  Genius, 
and.  of  courfe,  different  forts  of  men  of  Genius ; 
and  likewife  men  of  great  genius,  of  different  kinds 
and  merit.  Poets  of  the  lirft  order,  are  to  be  con- 
fidereci  as  men  of  great  genius ; and,  indeed,  the 
word  Poet,  fignifies  Creator  ( b ).  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
Colbert,  andTurenne,  were  men  of  great  genius  ; and. 
fo  were  Homer,  Virgil,  Voltaire,  and  Pvacine:  and 
yet,  Turenne  would  never  have  determined  the  laws 
of  the  univerfe,  nor  would  Newton  have  gained  a 
battle.  Colbert  would  not  have  written  the  Iliad; 
nor  Leibnitz  the  Henriade,  or  the  tragedies  of  Cor- 
neille and  Racine.  There  are  as  many  diftinXions 
jn  Genius,  as  there  are  between  the  voice  and  the 
Genius  of  each  individual. 

Thefe  reflexions  lead  us  to  perceive  three  kinds 
of  Genius,  very  different  the  one  from  the  other. 

1 . That  which  requires  more  imagination  than 
judgment;  this  belongs  to  poets  and  painters. 

2.  That  which  requires  more  judgment  than  ima- 
gination ; this  we  obferve  in  natural  philoifophers  and 
mathematicians.  3.  That  which  requires  as  much 
judgment  as  imagination;  this  is  elfential  to  con- 


(t)  The  poet’s  eye  in  a fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 

Turns  them  to  fhape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A local  habitation  and  a name. 

Shakespeare. 

duel 
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ducft  the  affairs  of  government,  or  an  army,  and  to 
form  the  phyfici  m.  It  is  well  known,  that  one  or 
other  of  thefe  lorts  of  Genius  may  be  combined  in 
the  fame  perfon.  There  are  fome  men  of  great 
Genius,  fuch  as  Baron  Haller,  who  feem  formed 
for  every  thing;  who,  like  Lord  Bacon,  point  out 
difcoveries  before  hand,  or  accomplifh  them  like 
Newton. 

I have  already  obferved,  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
this  work,  that  the  mind  forms  its  conclufions  from 
fimple  and  certain  principles ; or,  from  complex, 
uncertain,  and  indeterminate  principles.  The  firft, 
are  thofe  of  natural  philofophy  and  the  mathema- 
tics. The  fecond,  thofe  of  the  art  of  government, 
the  art  of  war,  and  the  healing  art.  In  the  firft, 
the  ideas  feem  to  arife,  as  it  were,  naturally  and  of 
their  own  accord;  in  the  latter,  they  are  faftitious. 
One  of  thefe  arts  or  fciences  will  therefore  be 
attained  much  fooner  than  the  reft. 

The  merit  of  labour  and  ftudy,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  happy  natural  talents.  Every  thing  that 
requires  only  memory  and  application,  is  not  to  be 
confiderecP  as  a part  of  Genius,  becaufe  it  may  be 
attained  by  alfiduity.  A man,  by  long  and  attentive 
application,  may  foon  acquire  the  firft  principles  of 
the  mathematics,  and  even  a mediocrity  in  that 
fcience.  On  the  contrary,  patience  and  ftudy  will 
do  but  veiy  little,  and  the  Genius  almoft  every 
thing,  in  an  art,  which,  in  the  generality  of  cales, 
is  founded  wholly  on  probabilities ; and,  in  which, 
the  luccefs  of  an  operation  will  depend  on  a readi- 
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refs  and  faculty  of  peiceiving  the  higheft  degree  of 
thefe  probabilities. 

« 

Art  may  be  faid.  to  be  founded,  in  general,  on 
probabilities,  when  it  affords  no  inconteftable  rules, 
and  when  no  fixed  plan  can  be  adopted  in  every 
cafe;  when  the  mind  is  required  to  adl  without 
being  fufficiently  inftru&ed,  as  if  it  was ; when  it  is 
alone  unable  to  regulate  itlelf  in  very  variable  cir- 
cumllances  ; and  when  it  may  be  faid  to  approach 
to,  rather  than,  to  embrace  truth.  Politics,  the  Art 
of  War,  and  Phyfic,  are  of  this  kind. 

That  deliberate  coolnefs,  without  which  a man 
never  condudls  himlelf  well,  according  to  circum- 
fiances,  and  without  which  we  are  expofed  to  con- 
tradiction and  imprudence ; that  ifrength  of  mind, 
which  checks  the  imagination  by  found  judgment; 
which,  on  every  occafion,  and  in  every  circumflance 
of  life,  preferves  the  mind  from  wandering,  and 
likewife  guards  againfl  precipitation  and  error ; 
which  has  been  denied  to  Genius,  merely  becaufe 
men  have  attached  the  idea  of  Genius  only  to  po- 
etry ; this  faculty,  I lay,  is  efpecially  remarkable 
in  the  character  of  a true  politician.  Without  this 
fort  of  Genius,  fays  Mr.  Mofes,  not  all  Pitt’s  faga- 
city,  patience  and  cunning,  would  have  preferved 
him,  unmoved,  in  the  florm  which  threatened  his 
country. 

A readinefs  to  embrace  at  one  glance  of  the  eye 
all  the  cafes  that  can  poffibly  prefent  themfelvcs ; to 
difeern,  with  a tranquil  mind,  that  which  is  bed;, 
according  to  its  higheft  degree  of  probability;  and, 
Vol.  II.  C to 
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to  at  with  readinefs  in  confequence  thereof,  is, 
in  the  general  of  an  army,  the  foie  work  of  Ge- 
nius. Too  much  llownefs  in  examining  things, 
and  too  much  precaution  in  the  choice  of  them, 
are  always  unfuccelsful.  Opportunity  mull;  be 
feized  the  moment  it  prefents  itfelf,  otherwife,  we 
may  buffer  it  to  efcape.  This  gave  the  Duke  oi 
Guife  occafion  to  fay':  “ I am  determined  never  to 
“ do  any  thing , about  which  I hefitate  a Jingle  mo~- 
^ merit."  Age,  therefore,  is  not  requifite  to  be 
dexterous,  in  any  art  or  fcience,  which  demands 
more  Genius  than  time.  He,  who  at  thirty  years 
of  age,  is  not  an  able  minifter,  an  able  general, 
or  an  able  phyfician,  will  never  be  fo. 

Youth,  if  feafoned  with  refletion ; or,  a mid- 
dle age,  are  either  of  them,  inclifputably,  very 
advantageous  to  Genius.  The  mind,  at-  th's  time 
of  life,  is  not  yet  enflaved  by  prejudice.  It  is 
only  at  fuch  an  age,  that  a man  can  determine 
himfelf  to  quit  the  common  road,  and  to  em- 
brace truth,  whether  time  has  given  it  his  fanc- 
tion  or  not;  and  that  he  learns  to  know,  and 
to  relifh  it,  without  difficulty,  either  from  his  own 
countrymen,  or  from  flrangers.  Jealoufy  is  fel- 
dom  deeply  rooted  in  us,  till  we  advance  farther 
in  life ; we  abound  w ith  hope  and  expectation ; 
a noble  ambition  feems  to  fpur  us  on  to  feek  out, 
and  examine  every  thing  that  may  flatter  the  un- 
derflanding;  we  even  feem  actuated  by  the  lole 
defire  of  being  ufe'ful.  The  foul  is  then  in  the 
■meridian  of  her  ffrentrth,  conftantlv  and  uni- 
formly  employed,  fhe  knowrs  how  to  avoid  the. 

fa  lie 
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falfe  lights  which  might  conduth  her  into  error ; 
becaufc,  it  is  no  irregular  fallv  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  leads  her  on,  but  an  ahivity,  a coolnefs 
of  mind,  which  fecure  fuccefs.  A man  of  Ge- 
nius, at  the  age  wc  are  fpeaking  of,  caffs  a pene- 
trating regard  to  the  very  bottom,  as  it  were,  of 
the  fciences.  We  can  compare  him  only  to.  Jre 
eagle,  who  looks  up  to  the  fun  with  an  undaunted 
eye ; both  his  boldnefs  and  his  hopes  are  bound- 
lefs. 

Young,  has  obferved,  that  truly  great  men, 
come  compleatly  formed  from  the  hands  of  Na- 
ture, as  Pallas  did  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 
Thus,  Laurence  de  Medicis,  John  de  Wit,  Segna*- 
lis,  Temple,  Richlieu,  Alberoni,  Sec.  were  politi- 
cians from  their  birth.  Xenophon,  Phocion,  Alex- 
ander, Pyrrhus,  Hannibal,  Scipio,  Pompey,  CtE- 
far,  Germanicus,  Julian,  Spinola,  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus, Conde,  Turenne,  Mauritius  de  Saxe,  Eu- 
gene, See.  were  heroes  from  their  cradle.  The 
Genius  of  all  thefe  men,  even  in  their  earlieft 
days,  feemed  to  hand  them  in  the  head  of  expe- 
rience. It  is  certain,  that  with  this  rare  gift  of 
Nature,  a perfon  will  make  a much  more  rapid 
progrefs,  even  in  his  early  youth,  than  he  will  be 
able,  without  it,  to  do  in  a long  feiies  of  years. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  illuflrious 
perfonagbs  I have  mentioned,  were  dexterous  com- 
manders, even  before  they  knew  How  to  handle 
the  fword.  Young  foldiers  have  often  been  feen 
to  excel  the  oldeft  officers,  by  mere  dint  of  Ge- 
nius. 

C 2 Both 
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Both  Reafon  and  Obfervation,  therefore,  prove 
to  us,  that  Genius,  affifted  by  Experience,  will  do 
every  thing  that  is  poflible  to  be  done  ; and  that  a 
man,  who  has  more  experience  than  another,  has 
not  always  feen  more  ; but  has  thought,  and  re- 
flected on,  and  examined  better,  and  more  mi- 
nutely, that  which  he  has  feen.  So  that  a young 
man  may,  on  this  principle,  have  infinitely  more 
experience,  than  one  with  grey  hairs  ; and  be  a 
better  phyfician,  than  he,  who  reckons  his  experi- 
ence, only  by  the  number  of  years  he  has  lived. 

I have  placed  the  art  of  war,  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  art  of  phyfic,  in  the  fame  clafs ; 
becaufe  they  depend  on  the  fame  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  on  the  fame  kind  of  Genius.  A great 
phyfician  may,  in  the  AriCtefl  fenfe  of  the  term,  be 
faid,  to  poffefs  as  elevated  a Genius,  as  a great  ge- 
neral : and  this  is  the  reafon,  why  it  is  as  rare  to 
find  a Sydenham,  as  a Turenne  (r). 

In  diftinguifhing  and  arranging  the  phenomena 
of  difeafes,  the  mind  of  the  phyfician  aims  at  dil- 
cerning  their  intrinfic  and  eflential  qualities,  to 
afeend  from  the  efFe&s  to  the  caules,  to  difeover 
from  thefe  the  indications  of  cure,  and  the  appli- 
cation ol  fuitable  remedies  ; and  thus,  to  afeertain. 


U)  The  learned  Sir  William  Blackftone  recommends  the 
ftudy  of  the  Law  to  phyficians,  “ to  compleat  the  character  of 
“ general  and  extenfive  knowledge ; a charadter,  which  their 
“ profdlion,  beyond  others,  has  remarkably  deierved.” 

, Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England Vol.  1. 
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by  their  ufe,  thofe  circumflances  of  the  effecls 
which  are  obfcure,  when  the  poffible  caufes  are 
known.  But  thefc  intrinfic  qualities,  are  often 
very  difficult  of  inveftigation,  or  very  uncertain. 

Every  difeafe  does  not  fall  under  the  fenfes.  The 
complaints  of  the  fick  are,  in  many  cafes,  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  point  out  the  nature  of  their  diforder.  The 
queftions  of  the  phyficians  produce,  perhaps,  no 
light  on  the  fubjeft.  In  fuch  a cafe,  he  can  reafon 
only  from  analogy  and  probability.  How  much 
penetration,  therefore,  is  required  in  thefe  obfcure 
cafes,  to  come  as  near  the  truth  as  is  poffible.  It 
may  be  faid,  that  phylic  is  the  art  of  confidering, 
with  rapidity,  a great  number  of  events  prefented  to 
us,  by  chance,  afcertaining  the  connexion  they  have 
with  each  other,  and  thus,  by  deducing  from  them 
luminous  data,  paffing  from  that  which  is  known, 
to  that  which  is  unknown.  The  firft  of  thefe  heads, 
includes  the  complaints  of  the  patient ; and  the  lat- 
ter, the  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  him. 

The  art  of  combining  this  infinity  of  poffible 
events,  conflitutes  the  Genius  of  the  phyfician.  The 
more  this  Genius  is  elevated,  the  better  will  it  difeo- 
ver  the  affinity  of  the  feveral  fymptoms  ; and  thus 
be  enabled  to  compare,  and  combine,  and  examine 
them  with  more  or  lefs  precifion.  This  faculty  be- 
comes a talent  which  paffes,  as  it  were,  in  inllincl, 
and  which  feems  to  be  the  lefs  perceived  in  propor- 
tion, as  it  is  more  extended. 
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All  this  ferves  to  convince  us  how  eiTendal  is  Ge- 
nius to  the  fuccefsful  praCtice  of  phyfic,  and  how 
abfurd  it  is  to  imagine,  that  a collection  of  formula; 
is  fufficient  to  form  a phyficiati.  They,  who  fup* 
pofe  this,  have  not  capacity  enough  to  difcern  the 
difficulties,  which  every  day  occur  in  the  praCticg  of 
this  art,  and  which  are  infinitely  fuperior  to  the 
powers  of  a moderate  underftanding.  A man  of 
true  Genius  is  foinetimes  unable  to  unfold  them. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  infinite  ffiare  of  penetration  and 
acutenefs  required  to  difcern  and  difcriminate  fo 
many  complex  effeCts  of  caufes,  which  are  very  often 
almoft  impenetrable.  Baron  Haller  tells  us,  that 
Boerhaave,  who,  even  to  his  70th  year,  had,  in  gene.*- 
ral,  devoted  fixteen  hours  every  day  to  the  fludy  of  his 
profeffion,  often  complained  of  tliefe  extreme  diffi- 
culties, and  of  people  who  were  daring  enough  to 
praCtice,  without  having  ever  fludied,  or  relieved  in 
their  lives. 

Friend  obferves,  that  it  is  in  phyfic  we  are  to  fee 
what  can  be  done  by  a penetrating  Genius,  and  be 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  ingenuity  and  dif- 
cernment.  Can  it  be  poffible,  therefore,  for  little 
minds  to  fucceed  in  an  art,  in  which  the  greatefl  pe- 
netration, and  the  founded  judgment,  are  fo  often 
embarraffed  by  infurmountable  difficulties?  Can  ig- 
norant men,  who  are  uninformed  and  deffitute  of  Ge- 
nius, be  fuppofed  to  poflfefs  the  qualities  effential  to  a 
phyfician  ? Can  they,  who  feem  never  to  have  been 
capable  ©f  one  folid  reflection,  ever  be  able  to  efti,- 
mate  fo  great  a diverfity  of  circumftances,  which 
feem  obfeure  even  to  the  moft  elevated  and  improved 
Genius?  and  yet,  we  every  day,  fee  ignorant  people, 

who 
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wbo  profefs  to  pra&icc,  and  to  underhand  this  im- 
portant art,  without  having  ever  been  at  the  pains  to 
fludy  its  firft  principles.  Thefe  people,  do,  indeed, 
increafe  in  years,  but  never  add  to  their  knowledge. 
They  grow  old,  like  faplefs  trunks,  without  affording 
any  good  to  humanity,  and  feem  indeed  to  live,  only 
to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Their  whole  life  appears  to  be  a feene  of  uniform 
llupidity. 

Every  branch  of  phyfic,  does  not  feem  to  require 
the  fame  Genius.  Anatomy,  botany,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  medicines,  feem  to  require  more  time  than 
Genius.  Phyfiology,  pathology,  and  femeiology,  re- 
quire more  Genius  than  time.  The  pra&ice  of  phyfic 
requires  very  little  time,  but  a great  {hare  of  Genius. 
With  refpeft  to  the  fcicnces  which  have  an  affinity 
to  each  other,  fuch  as  Phyfic  and  Surgery,  for  ex- 
ample, it  may  be  faid,  that  the  latter  is  to  the  former, 
what  the  Mathematics  are  to  Natural  Philofophy. 
There  is  hardly  any  art  or  fcience,  which  rifes  fupe- 
rior  to  moft  ordinary  talents,  when  we  learn  it  only 
by  fixing  the  fenfes  on  obje&s  to  perceive  them,  and, 
when  we  confine  ourfeives  to  the  moff  fimple  and 
fen  fib  lc  principles. 

A phyfician  is  required  in  a fui table  moment,  to 
find  out  the  fuitable  remedy;  and  hence,  Galen  has 
ffiled  the  phyfician,  an  inventor  of  opportunity.  A 
fnan  of  Genius  will  be  able  to  perceive  this  oppor- 
tunity, with  a very  little  {hare  of  learning,  and  even 
without  Experience.  1 formerly  knew  an  ecclefiaflic, 
W'ho  joined  to  a truly  philofophical  Genius,  a very 
; ' ex  ten  five, 
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extcnfive  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  fine  arts, 
together  with  great  tafte,  and  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  theology  and  natural  hiflory.  He  had, 
perhaps,  never  read  three  medical  books.  I was 
aflonifhed  to  hear  him  fpeak  of  fome  cafes  he  had 
feen,  with  a degree  of  pradlical  knowledge,  infi- 
nitely luperior  to  that  of  many  pradlitioners,  who 
are  conceited  with  their  pretended  Experience.  Nei- 
ther reading,  nor  application,  nor  opportunities  of 
feeing,  will  give  this  Genius.  It  depends  wholly  on 
an  happy  organization.  Every  thing  that  a phyft- 
cian  does  without  this  talent,  will  rife  only  to  medio- 
crity. He  may  attain  to  great  reputation,  amongft 
men  of  little  minds  ; but  he  will  gain  no  credit  with 
thofe  of  true  Genius.  The  fame  he  acquires,  will 
die  with  him.  However  much  a man  may  apply 
himfelf  to  his  profefifion,  he  will  never  extend  his 
Genius  beyond  the  fphere  to  which  nature  has  fixed 
it.  Dubos  writing  on  this  fubjedl,  obferves,  “ That 
“ application  may  improve,  but  cannot  extend,  Ge- 
“ nius.  Art  will  enable  it  only  to  conceal  its  li- 
“ mits,  and  not  to  pafs  beyond  them”. 

To  pafs  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  a man 
muff  ncceffarily  think  more  than  he  fees  ; he  muft 
be  able  to  figure  to  himlelf,  that  which  is  invifible, 
as  if  he  really  faw  it  ; he  muft  conclude,  from  that 
which  is,  on  that  which  may  be;  and  hence  he  will 
often  be  obliged  to  guefs,  and  to  make  frequent  at- 
tempts, before  he  can  guefs.  It  is  peculiar  to  Ge- 
nius, to  proceed  ftowly  in  doubtful  matters,  but  to 
run  with  rapidity  through  a known  track  : this  is 
what  narrow-minded  people  call,  in  the  firft  cafe,  aiding 
with  timidity,  and  in  the  fccond,  adding  with  temerity. 

Celfus 
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Celfus  was  of  opinion,  that  there  ought  to  be, 
in  a phyfician,  a certain  quality,  which  can  neither 
be  named  nor  eafily  underflood.  This  undefinable 
fomewhat  of  CelfuS,  is  what  conflitutes  the  diffe- 
rence between  two  phyficians,  who  have  had  the 
fame  education,  have  fecn  the  fame  cafes,  have,  in 
fliort,  had  the  fame  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  yet  the  one  fhall  infinitely  excel 
the  other.  It  was  this  fomething  which  made  the 
difference,  Martianus  perceived  between  himfelf 
and  Galen,  and  which  induced  him  to  fay  to  him 
one  day,  when  he  met  him  ^t  Rome,  ‘ I have  read. 
‘ the  Prognojlic  of  Hippocrates  as  thou  hajl,  why  then 
* cannot  I prognojlicate  fo  well  as  thouV  This  power, 
that  Paracelfus  fought  for  in  the  planets,  and  Len- 
tilius  in  his  ointments,  was  the  Genius  which  nei- 
ther of  them  poffeffed.  We  hear  itobjefted,  how- 
ever, every  day,  that  the  moll  learned  phyficians 
are  the  leaf!  fuccefsful  in  their  practice.  I fhall 
anfwer  this  obje&ion  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  I 
will  allow  here,  that  in  many  cafes,  the  moft  learned 
phyfician  is  of  little  confequence. 

J 

A phyfician,  who  has  no  other  erudition  than 
what  depends  on  the  memory,  may  know  much, 
and  yet  be  very  flupid : and,  as  the  pra&ice  of 
phyfic  depends  wholly  on  Genius,  it  will  of  courfe 
happen,  that  a flupid  man,  though  a man  of 
learning,  will  be  a very  indifferent  phyfician. 
Why  do  phyficians,  who  are  only  half-learned,  or 
without  fcience  ; and,  even  people,  who  are  in  no 
way  phyficians,  perform  every  day  wonderful 
cures ? Is  it,  becaufe  they  have  Genius?  It  is  cer- 
tain,^ that  a number  of  circumflances  may  concur 
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to  favour  the  application  of  an  unknown  remedy. 
But  can  it  be  faid,  that  people  who  adminifter  it 
at  random,  and  who  know  not  why,  or  in  what 
circumflances  it  ought  to  be  given,  owe  their  fuc- 
cefs  to  Genius?  No,  furely.  They  continue  to 
be  as  ignorant  as  the  peopld  who  employ  them. 

I am  willing  to  allow  likewife,  t*hat  Genius  does 
not  always  fupply  the  place  of  erudition,  nor  even 
of  experience.  But  fmce  it  clearly  appears,  that, 
with  the  fame  education,  the  fame  knowledge,  and 
the  fame  opportunities  of  feeing  the  fick,  a phvfi- 
cian  who  has  Genius,  will  be  infinitely  fuperior  to 
another  who  has  not ; and  fince,  in  doubtful  cafes, 
many  refources  are  to  be  derived  from  Genius, 
and,  that  without  it,  we  cannot  have  experience, 
furely,  a man,  to  be  a great  phyfician,  has  no 
occafion  to  be  grey-headed,  if  he  has  Genius. 
A young  phyfician  of  Genius,  who  has  had  a very 
few  years  praflice,  may,  therefore,  fay  to  one,  who 
has  praflifed  fifty  years,  without  Genius,  “ I am 
11  able  to  fliew  you,  upon  occafion,  that,  which 
“ Alexander,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  aimed  at 
“ proving  to  Demoflhenes,  when  he  faid,  “ He 
“ treated  me  as  a child,  when  I was  in  Illyria,  and  as 
“ a young  fellow,  when  in  Thffaly  ; but  I will  prove 
“ to  him,  in  the  very  bofom  of  Athens , that  I am  a 
“ man". 

Although  it  is  impoflible  to  create  the  art  of 
Phyfic,  as  Pafcal  did  (d)  Geometry,  in  ftuclying  it  ; 

' Th 

(d)  This  alludes  to  an  anecdote  related  of  Pafcal,  but 
which  is,  by  many  people,  considered  as  fabulous.  Without  his 
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vet,  we  may  be  affined,  that  the  physician  is  formed 
by  Nature,  as  well  as  the  geometrician,  the  politi-  • 
cian  or  the  military  man.  We  fee  the  man  of  Ge- 
nius fucceed,  on  the  firft  attempt,  with  the  fame 
certainty,  as  if  he  had  experience  on  his  fide.  Friend 
obferves,  that,  notwithstanding  all  ftudies,  no  man 
will  be  a great  phyfician,  who  is  not  born  fuch  in  a 
certain  degree.  We  may  read  the  beft  medical  ob- 
fervations,  without  being  informed  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties, which  will  prefent  themfelves  in  our  prac- 
tice ; and  we  every  day  fee,  that  it  is  rather  by  Ge- 
nius, we  judge  foundly  of  circumftances,  than  by 
extenfive  reading. 

Ordinary  minds  proceed  flowly  in  acquiring 
knowledge;  whereas,  men  of  great  Genius  -advance 
in  it,  with  rapid  fteps.  Profper  Alpini  was  only 
thirty  years  of  age,  when  he  returned  from  Egypt, 
where  he  had  colle&ed  all  the  materials  of  his  im- 
mortal work.  Sydenham  was  bom  a phyfician. 
After  paffing  fome  time  at  Oxford,  he  retired  from 
thence  to  avoid  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars.  It 
was  about  this  time,  that  he  formed  an  accidental 
acquaintance  with  a celebrated  phyfician,  who  at- 
tended his  brother ; and  it  was  by  the  perfuafion  of 
this  phyfician,  that  determined  Sydenham  to  the 


having  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  from 
books,  his  father  is  faid  to  have  found  him,  when  very  young, 
working  with  charcoal  upon  his  chamber  floor,  and  in  the  midlt 
of  figures.  He  alked  him,  what  he  was  doing?  I am  fearch- 
ing,  fays  Pafcal,  for  fuch  a thing;  which  ivas  exactly  the 
thirty-fecond  propofition  of  Euclid. 
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practice  of  phyfic,  in  which  he  afterwards  became 
the  rival  of  Hippocrates.  Baglivi,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty  eight,  was  the.  reflorer  of  true 
phyfic,  and  the  fcourge  of  all  the  fe<fis  that  were 
formed  in  Europe.  From  his  very  youth,  he  me- 
rited his  reputation.  He  only  wanted  a little  more 
time,  to  attain  the  highefl  degree  of  perfcftion,  and 
to  perceive,  that  every  man  may  occafionally  be 
deceived.  It  was  to  mere  chance,  that  phyfic  owed 
the  -celebrated  Boerhaave : he  was  reproached  with 
Spinozifm,  and  he  became  a phyfician.  Boer- 
haave poffeffed  all  the  qualities  effential  to  the 
forming  a great  phyfician,  without  knowing  it. 
Sydenham  knew  that  he  could  become  fuch,  but 
without  feeming  to  value  himfelf  the  more  on  the 
account. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  long  before  my 
time,  that  the  increafed  number  of  years  and  pa- 
tients, only  ferve  to  remove  phyficians,  deflitute  of 
Genius,  farther  from  true  phyfic.  The  more  their 
practice  is  augmented,  the  more  numerous  and  con- 
fiderablc  are  their  errors.  On  the  contrary,  we  ob- 
ferve,  that,  by  Genius,  a phyfician  is  enabled  to  pe- 
netrate the  greatefl  difficulties,  even  from  his  youth  ; 
and  that,  with  this  to  guide  and  fupport  him,  he 
rifes  fuperior  to  every  obftacle. 

Such  are  the  advantages  and  the  prerogatives  of 
Genius ; and  yet,  with  all  thefe  great  and  amiable 
qualities  to  recommend  it,  I fear,  that  it  is  too  often 
overlooked  and  negleffed,  in  young  perfons,  who 
devote  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  phyfic.  I have, 
in  many  univerfities,  feen  iliidents  held  in  little  con- 
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fideration,  and  who  had  drawn  on  them  the  ill  opi- 
nion of  their  examiners,  only  by  a taciturnity,  which 
they  very  prudently  preferred  to  giving  fuch  anf- 
vyers,  as  they  well  knew  would  not  meet  with  the 
fanftion  of  thofe,  who  interrogated  them.  Inftead 
of  fupporting  the  diffidence  of  a young  man  of 
promifing  Genius,  they  very  often  facrifice  him  to 
his  own  talents ; and  he  is  blamed  and  dilgraced, 
becaufe  he  has  dared  to  think  differently  from  his 
mailers.  A man.  mull  poffefs  Genius  and  talents 
himfelf,  to  dilcover  and  proteff  them  in  others. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  manner , in  which  a Phyjician  ought  to  conclude 
from  Analogy  and  Induction. 


HE  information  we  derive  from  each  truth  we 


difcover,  is  a fort  of  twilight,  which  leads  us 
to  the  difcovery  of  other  truths.  To  judge  foundly 
of  any  particular  cafe,  with  which  we  are  not  as 
yet  wholly  acquainted,  it  will  be  right  to  compare  it 
with  other  fimilar  cafes ; and  then,  to  conclude  on 
that,  which  is  hid  and  unknown  to  us,  by  what  we 
obferve  of  that,  which  is  known. 

The  affinities,  we  diftinguifh  by  fuch  a cornpa- 
rifon,  will  enable  us  to  perceive  the  degrees  of  pro- 
bability; and  thefe  again  will,  in  many  cafes,  lead 
us  to  the  truth.  Mofes  Ben-Mendel  confiders  pro- 
bability, as  the  molt  neceffary  of  all  the  parts  of  our 
knowledge,  bccaufe,  when  taken  in  its  higheh  de- 
gree, with  refpeh  to  our  confined  underhanding,  it 
has  drawn,  from  fceptics  the  affent  they  refufed 
even  to  truth  ; and,  in  many  cafes,  it  hands  us  in 
the  Head  of  certainty. 

The  phyfician  may  be  faid  to  reafon  from  Ana- 
logy, when  he  forms  his  conclufions  from  a compa- 
nion of  the  pah  and  the  prefent,  and  that  which  is 
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likely  to  happen.  In  the  obfervation  of  particular 
cafes,  he  has  recourfe  to  all  the  information  he  can 
acquire  from  analogous  cafes. 

Difeafes  are  frequently  fo  obfcure,  their  revolu- 
tions fo  complicated,  and  their  event  fo  doubtful, 
that  a phyfician  is  often  obliged  to  guefs,  before  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  leeing  properly;  and  to 
haflen  to  the  application  of  remedies,  before  he 
can  really  know  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  In  fuch 
a cafe,  therefore,  he  aims  at  finding  out  the  higheft 
degree  of  probability ; and  he  does  this,  by  atten- 
tively comparing  the  difeafes  before  him,  with  others 
which  have  afforded  fimilar  fymptoms.  Sometimes 
he  will  even  be  obliged  to  prefcribe  a method  of 
cure,  only  becaufe  he  has  feen  it  fuccefsful  in  other 
fimilar  cafes. 

It  feems  to  be  agreed,  that  men  in  the  earlier 
ages,  muft  neceffarily  have  reafoned  on  the  follow- 
ing principles.  They  obferved,  that  they,  who  died, 
had  been  guilty  of  fome  irregularity ; and  to  this, 
they  naturally  afcribcd  the  fatality  of  the  difeafe. 
They  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  who 
recovered,  conduced  themfelves  after  a particular 
manner,  or  did  fomething  they  were  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  do  in  health.  Hence  they  concluded, 
that  in  this  the  patient  had  found  his  cure.  In  the 
firft  cafe,  they,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  avoid  what 
had  feemed  to  do  harm,  and  they  recommended  to 
others,  in  cafes  fimilar  to  the  fecond,  what  they  had 
found  to  be  ufeful ; and,  in  this  way,  they,  by  de- 
grees, came  to  have  remedies  for  particular  difeafes, 
when  they  had  repeatedly  feen  their  good  effefis. 
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It  was  from  confiderations  of  this  fort,  that  the 
Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  expofed  their  patients  in 
the  ftreets,  that  paffers-by,  who  had  feen  or  expe- 
rienced fimilar  complaints,  might  inform  them  how 
they  were  cured.  This  cuflom  continued  during 
many  ages  in  Affyria,  and  even  amongfl  the  Lufi- 
tanians  and  Afturians. 

Phyfic  was,  in  its  beginning,  fo  much  founded  on 
Analogy,  that  Melampus  did  not  preferibe  helle- 
bore to  men,  till  he  had  obferved,  that  goats,  who 
ate  of  it,  were  purged  by  it;  and  the  falutary  he- 
morrhages, in  acute  fevers,  feem  to  have  tempted 
rnen  to  the  firfl  trial,  of  what  an  artifical  evacution 
of  blood  would  do : and  hence  the  invention  of 
blood-letting.  The  firfl  operation  in  this  way  is 
aferib^d  to  Podalirius. 

Hippocrates  was  the  firfl,  who  joined  Analogy  to. 
a fevere  logic.  Thofe  of  the  empirics,  who  openly 
condemned  all  reafoning,  fecretly  adopted  it. 

Analogy  certainly  affords  many  advantages,  when 
we  fubmit  it  to  the  laws  of  a fevere  logic  ; and 
conje&ure,  or  form  a judgment,  on  what  is  fimilar, 
only  from  that,  which  is  evident  to  our  reafon  and 
fenfes.  In  this  way,  Analogy  will  enable  us  to 
guefs,  and  even  to  prognoflicate ; but  we  ought  to 
do  this,  only  from  the  greatefl  degree  of  probability, 
that  Analogy  is  able  to  afford. 

Uncertain  marks,  together  with  affinities,  which 
others  have  not  diftinblly  perceived,  are  very  often 
the  means,  by  which,  a man  of  Genius  palfes  from 
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the  known  to  the  unknown.  He  examines  thefe 
marks  and  affinities,  till  the  knowledge  of  fimple 
and  compound  cafes,  enables  him  to  conclude  on 
the  refemblance  of  the  whole,  from  the  fimilitude 
of  its  parts. 

The  man  of  Genius  alone  is  able  to  determine 
within  himfelf  the  degrees  of  probability;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  he  alone  can  become  a great  mi- 
nifler,  a great  warrior,  or  a great  phyfician : fuch 
a man  knows  how  to  doubt,  when  he  perceives, 
that  the  reafons,  why  any  particular  thing  ought 
to  be  believed,  are  of  little  value  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  knows  how  to  aft  when  there  is 
greater  reafon  for  certainty  than  for  doubt.  Men 
of  little  minds  are  not  fufceptible  of  doubts  of 
this  fort;  and  they,  who  do  nothing  but  doubt,  are 
incapable  of  afting  like  men  of  Genius.  M.  D’Alem- 
bert conliders  the  Genius,  which  diftinguifhes  the 
truth  only,  when  it  flares  him,  as  it  were,  in  the 
face,  as  being  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Genius,  which 
diftinguifhes  it,  not  only  when  near  it,  but  perceives 
it  afar  off,  by  its  flighteft  and  moft  fugitive  marks. 
This  feems  to  be  the  reafon,  why  great  mathema- 
ticians have  never  been  great  phyficians. 

The  advantages  of  Analogy  extend  to  all  ob- 
jefts,  that  are  not  fufficiently  clear  of  them- 
felves.  A thick  cloud  is  fpread  over  Nature:  this 
begins  to  open  itfelf,  and  diffipate,  the  moment  w-e 
are  able  to  perceive  fome  of  the  phenomena,  toge- 
ther with  their  connexion,  andcaufes,  fo  far  as  we 
can  judge,  from  the  effefts.  We  proceed  from 
thefe  parts  that  are  known,  to  other  new  ones, 
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which  prefent  themfelves.  Analogy,  by  means  of 
certain  general  principles,  enables  us  to  combine 
together  an  infinite  number  of  particular  pheno- 
mena, that  are  vciy  diftindd  from  each  other.  We 
confider  Nature  by  Analogy,  either  by  discrimi- 
nating or  by  comparing  the  phenomena,  when  it 
is  impoffible  to  know  her  internal51/.  The  diftinc- 
tions  themfelves  are  not  always  obfcure,  but  the- 
caufes  of  them  are  very  often  fo.  Lord  Bacon 
obferves,  that  Analogy  is  the  great  chain  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  balls  of  all  the  sciences. 

Thefe  are  the  ways,  by  which  a phvfician  dives 
into  Nature,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  that  he  ap- 
plies known  principles.  Lord  Bacon  oblerved, 
that  meat  becomes  fooner  putrid  in  one  cellar  than 
another:  and  hence,  he  thought,  that  this  fa£l 
might  lead  us  to  afeertain  the  greater  or  lefs  Salu- 
brity of  the  air,  in  different  places  and  habitations  ;■ 
and  that,  from  Analogy,  we  might  extend  this  in- 
quiry to  the  feafons.  Thierry  has  very  properly 
obferved,  that  every  phvfician  will  find,  in  the 
province  he  relkl.es.  in,  phenomena,  which  will 
agree  with  what  have  .been  feen  in  other  countries, 
and  in  different  climates.  He  will  therefore  natu- 
rally fay  to  himfelf,  If  this  thing  has  happened 
in  luch  a place,  furely,  from  the  affinity  I lee  before 
me,  I may  be  permitted  to  deduce,  from  fimilar 
principles,  fimilar  confequences”.  From  the  fen- 
iible  difference  he  obferves  in  other  things,  and. 
which  depends  altogether  on  caules,  that  are  infe- . 
parable  from  the  climate,  in  which  thele  'effetfis 
occur,  he  will  conclude,  that  they  will  never  be 
perceived  in  his  country. 
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It  is  from  Analogy  only,  that  a phylician  can  be 
Jed  to  a choice  of  remedies,  in  any  new  or  doubtful 
cafes  ; he  will  do  this,  by  comparing  the  difeale  pre- 
fent,  with  other  known  difeafes ; and  then  will 
adopt  the  fame  remedies,  which  have  been  the  molt 
ufeful  in  thofe  which  are  found  to  have  the  greateft 
affinity  to  it.  Experience  proves  to  us,  that  many 
difeafes,  though  they  vary  in  their  fituation,  are  of 
the  fame  nature,  and  agree  wdth  each  other  in  their 
progrefs  and  fymptoms,  and  likewile,  in  their  indi- 
cations and  mode  of  termination,  fo  that  confe- 
qucnces  mav  be  drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
This  was  Baglivi’s  opinion  ; and  he  thought,  that  fuch 
a method  might  be  adopted,  not  only  in  difeafes  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  but  likewife  in  many,  which  effen- 
tially  differ  from  each  other;  and  this,  by  reafon  of 
the  particular  depravation  they  occafion  in  the 
fluids;  a depravation,  which  is  really  the  fame  in 
thefe,  difeafes,  however  much  they  mav  differ  in  other 
refpeds  It  may  be  leen  likewife  from  this,  how 
the  phyfician  may  choofe  his  remedies  in  doubtful 
cafes. 

Analogy  likewife  enables  us,  to  difeover  parti- 
cular methods,  in  the  molt  unufual  cafes.  Lord 
Bacon  obferves,  that  phyficians  ought  to  aim  at  ex- 
citing, by  the  movements  they  are  able  to  excite, 
other  movements,  of  which  they  are  not  the  maf- 
ters.  Thus,  for  example,  the  fenfe  of  fuffocation 
that  takes  place  in  hyfterical  paffion,  fometimes 
gives  way  to  the  difagreeable  odour  of  a burnt 
feather. 
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Many  phyficians  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
meafles  may  be  inoculated  as  well  as  the  {mail  pox. 
Dr.  Bromm  is  one  of  the  advocates  for  this  method. 
Profelfor  Monro  afcribes  the  good  effects  of  inocu- 
lating the  fmall  pox,  to  the  infe&ion’s  being  carried 
into  the  blood  by  the  abforbing  veffels  without  its 
palling  through  the  lungs:  the  fame  writer  likewife 
recommends  it  to  us  in  the  meafles,  which  are  fo 
dangerous  for  the  lungs,  to  collect  the  miafmata  on 
cotton,  and  to  inoculate  with  this.  Dr.  Mutzel,  of 
Berlin,  was  the  firfl,  who  thought  of  inoculating  the 
itch  : and  Dr.  Toggenburgher,  a Swifs  phyflcian, 
has  made  the  cafe,  in  which  this  method  was  tried, 
the  lubjeft  of  a very  ingenious  dilfertation ; of  which 
I have  given  a fecond  edition.  This  inoculation,  in 
the  fpace  of  three  weeks,  reflored  the  patient  from 
a deep  melancholy  (e).  An  Hungarian  phyflcian 
was  deflrous  of  inoculating  even  the  plague. 

Expe- 


(e)  Profeffor  Sandifort  has  given  Dr.  Toggenburgher’s  work 
a place  in  his  Thefaurus.  The  cafe  is  fo  interefting,  that  I be- 
lieve the  reader  will  not  be  lorry  to  fee  it  here.  The  patient 
was  a man  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  of  a melancholy 
temperament,  and,  by  trade,  a Ihoemaker.  Some  family  mis- 
fortunes, were  confidered  as  the  occafional  caufes  of  his  com- 
plaints. He  became  melancholy,  averfe  to  his  bufinefs, 
and,  after  fome  time,  had  a wiidnefs  in  his  looks,  and  either 
gave  indirect  anfwers,  or  kept  an  obitinate  filence.  Many 
remedies  were  tried  to  no  purpofe.  He  every  day  grew  vvorfe, 
and  more  emaciated,  and  was,  at  length,  placed  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Mutzell,  in  the  royal  hofpital  at  Berlin.  He  was,  at 
this  time,  inattentive  to  every  thing  about  him;  he  fat  in  bed, 
with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  was  fo  great  a Stranger  to  hunger  or 
thirft,  that  three  or  four  days  continued  abitinence  did  not 
excise  him  to  feek  for  food.  His  pulfe  was  flow  and  weak. 

Neither 
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Experience  proved,  that  droplical  people  fell  into, 
fyneope,  if  too  much  water  was  drawn  off,  at  one 
operation.  Ctelius  Aurelianus,  therefore,  invented 
the  ufe  of  a bandage,  in  thefe  cafes.  Littre  has 
renewed  this  method,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by 
Mead.  None  of  our  Englifh  furgeons,  I believe, 
now  think  of  performing  the  operation  of  the  para- 
centefis,  without  making  a luitable  comprelfion  on 
the  abdomen,  but  they  almoft  all  of  them  place  the 
patient  in  a chair,  during  the  operation  ; and  even 


Neither  external  or  internal  ftimuli  Teemed  to  have  much  fen- 
fible  eiTeft  on  him.  Whipping  with  nettles  hardly  excited 
any  fenfe  of  pain  : and  twenty  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  pro- 
duced only  one  fit  of  vomiting.  Neither  bliilers;  nor  plung- 
ing him  in  cold  water  ; nor  a ltream  of  cold  water  ; nor  plates 
of  ice  applied  to  his  head,  were  able  to  occafion  more  than  a 
momentary  uneafinefs.  In  this  ftate,  he  continued  two  years, 
j and  it  was  then  determined  to  inoculate  the  itch.  For  this 
purpofe,  deep  incifions  were  made  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
the  wounds  were  filled  with  itchy  matter.  He  did  not  feem  to 
mind  the  operation  ; but,  on  the  fecond  day,  the  pulfe  was 
iironger,  and  on  the  fourth,  was  fo  much  increafed,  that  Dr. 
Mutzel  doubted,  whether  he  had  ever  felt  a quicker  pulfe. 
This  degree  of  fever  continued  during  the  fifth  and  fixth  days, 
accompanied  by  great  anxiety  and  difficult  refpiration.  On 
the  two  following  days,  the  fever  abated,  the  Ikin  became  moift, 
and  a number  of  fmall  red  puttules  were  thrown  out  upon  the 
furface.  On  the  ninth,  his  fpeech  and  reafon  returned  to  him. 
He  did  not  feem  to  know  any  thing  of  what  had  pafled,  during 
the  time  of  his  being  in  the  hofpital.  In  three  weeks,  the  puf- 

Itules  were  dried  away,  and  he  was  in  perfeft  health.  The  in- 
oculation of  the  itch  is,  however,  no  new  operation.  Zacutus, 
Luiitanus.  and  Etmuller,  long  ago,  recommended  the  wearing  an 
intefted  fhirt,  to  bring  back  tne  eruption  of  the  itch,  in  cafes, 
where  its  hidden  difappearance  had  done  harm:  and  we  fee 
feveral  inltances  of  the  good  effe&s  of  fuch  a method,  related 
by  writers  of  the  befl  credit. 
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Mr.  Sharpe  recommends  fuch  a pofition.  An  hori- 
zontal pofture,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  much 
more  fafe  and  advantageous.  We  obferve,  that 
fcorbutic  patients  are  liable  to  a total  privation  of 
ftrength,  if  they  remain  long  on  a chair,  when 
theh  diforder  is  in  a oonfiderable  degree : and  this 
proflration  would  prove  fatal,  if  they  were  not  fpee- 
dilv  to  be  relieved,  by  being  placed  in  an  horizontal 
poflure.  Reynolds,  an  Englifh  furgeon,  very  pro- 
perly concluded,  from  obfervations  limilar  to  this, 
that  fcorbutic  and  other  enfeebled  patients,  might 
be  relieved  by  tight  bandages,  fo  that  every  pofition 
of  the  body  might  become  fupportable,  inftead  of 
its  being  dangerous. 

In  cafes  of  afeites,  the  ancients  rubbed  the  pa- 
tient with  oil.  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Bath,  has  lately 
renewed  this  method,  and  recovered  by  it  a num- 
ber of  patients,  who  were  given  over,  I)r.  Tilfot 
approves  of  this  pra&ice,  and  thinks  it  will  fome- 
times  be  of  ufe  ; but  he  apprehends,  it  will  be  more 
advantageous  in  incontinence  of  urine  or  diabetes, 
became  the  pores  abforb  too  much  humidity  from 
the  air.  He  is  of  opinion,  likewife,  Lhat  cantha- 
rides,  applied  externally,  would  lio  no  harm  in  dia- 
betes ; becaufe  they  increafe  the  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration,  diminifh  the  abforption  of  the  pores,  a id 
add  to  the  acrimony  of  the  urine.  Now,  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  diabetes,  the  urine  is  without  acri- 
mony, and  flows  with  great  eafe.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  but,  that  on  runny  occafions,  diabetes  is 
occafioned  by  fome  diforder  in  the  fun&ions  of  the 
ikin,  and  the  aclion  of  cantharides  will  be  likely 
to  remedy  this  inconvenience. 


Analogy, 
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Analogy,  fometimes,  points  out  improvements, 
which,  af  firft  view,  feem  to  be  merely  matters  of 
fpeculation,  but  which  do  the  lefs  deferve  to  be 
tried.  Lord  Bacon  afks,  if  fome  inftrument  might 
not  be  contrived,  which,  when  applied  to  the  ears 
might  facilitate  the  hearing,  as  much  as  fpeftacles 
do  to  the  fight.  Such  an  inftrument  is  now  found. 

Dr.  Short  relates  a wonderful  hiftory  of  a man, 
who  became  confumptive,  and  who  had  his  body 
covered  with  ulcers.  This  patient,  fays  he,  was 
perfectly  cured,  by  means  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
and  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath.  Short  was  defirous 
of  feeking  the  caufe  of  this  cure,  in  the  increaled 
preffure  of  the  air:  this,  however,  can  never  be 
allowed;  and  yet,  we  find,  Short,  after  having 
eftabliflhed,  as  he  thought,  his  hypothefis,  go  on, 
to  propofe  a cure  for  hydrophobia,  from  Analogy; 
and  this  he  would  do,  he  tells  us,  by  letting  the 
patient  down  into  the  fea,  to  the  depth  ol  ten  feet; 
becaufe  then,  he  fuppoles,  the  weight  and  preffure 
of  the  water  will  be  fufftcicnt,  by  bracing  up  the 
iolids,  to  promote  and  increafe  the  urinary  dis- 
charge and  perfpiration,  and  thus  carry  off  the 
poifon.  It  is  in  this  wav,  he  explains  the  good 
effefts  of  bathing,  after  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  and 
which  feldom  fail,  according  to  him,  if  taken  in 
time,  before  the  dread  of  water  comes  on ; but  the 
field  of  conje&ure  is  boundlefs. 

It  having  been  remarked,  that  a certain  lady, 
who,  for  wife  reafons,  had  a mercurial  plafter  on 
a particular  fpot,  after  falivation,  being  attacked 
with  the  final!  pox,  the  eruption  appeared  every 

where. 
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where,  except  under  this  plafler.  M.  Malouin, 
who  relates  this  fa  ft,  afks,  if  it  would  not  be  poffi- 
ble,  to  obviate  the  fmall  pox  by  fimilar  means. 
The  experiment  has  not,  indeed,  yet  been  made  in 
its  full  extent ; but  a method  has  been  deduced,  from 
this  hint,  to  preferve,  at  leaf!,  the  faces  of  the 
ladies,  from  the  impreffions  of  the  fmall  pox.  Dr. 
Van  Rofen  covered  the  face  of  one  of  his  patients, 
with  a mercurial  plafler,  and  the  eruption  did,  in- 
deed, appear  every  where,  excepting  on  the  face. 
Dr.  Sulzer,  of  Winterther,  has  lately  made  a fimi- 
lar trial,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  He  had  the 
precaution  to  open  the  puftules  on  the  arms,  thighs, 
and  legs:  and,  in  this  indeed,  he  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  Dr.  Van  Rofen,  as  the  furefl  means  of  di- 
vefling the  fmall  pox  from  the  head.  This  inven- 
tion is  of  the  greatefl  importance  to  the  ladies, 
many  of  whom  had  rather  lofe  their  life,  than  their 

Linnaeus  tells  us,  that  Analogy  is  very  ufeful  to 
botanifls,  the  obfervations  of  affinities  often  leading 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  plants.  Tennent  found 
a root  (f)  in  Penfylvania,  which  the  Americans 
confidered  as  an  infallible  fpecific  again  ft  the  bite  of 
the  rattle  fnake.  He  obferved,  likewife,  that  this 
root  was  very  ufeful  in  inflammatory  difeafes.  The 
phyficians,  at  Paris,  were  led  to  think,  that  the 
polygala,  from  its  refemblance  to  this  plant,  might, 


(f)  An  Epiftle  to  Richard  Mead,  M.  D.  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  the  feneca,  or  fnake  root.  By  John  Tennent, 
M D.  Edinburgh,  174*,  8vo. 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  pofTefs  the  fame  virtues;  and  experience 
confirmed  the  propriety  of  their  conjecture. 

Linnaeus  farther  informs  us,  that  all  plants,  of 
the  fame  genus,  agree  in  their  virtues ; and  that 
all  thefe,  which  are  of  the  farfie  natural  clafs,  have 
a fimilar  affinity.  As  a natural  fyffem  of  plants, 
has  never  yet  been  eftablifhed,  Linnaeus  tells  us,  we 
are  not  to  be  furprized,  if,  in  certain  of  his  claffes, 
we  meet  with  plants  of  very  oppofite  virtues ; but 
that  it  would  be  poffible  to  arrange  them,  according 
to  their  natural  claffes,  were  we  previoufly  informed 
of  their  virtues  from  experiments.  This  is  the  rea- 
ion  why,  he  thinks,  that,  as  the  acmella,  of  Cey- 
lon, is  of  fo  much  efficacy  in  flone  cafes,  it  would 
be  worth  while,  to  try  the  virtues  of  the  figejbekia, 
which  is,  at  prefent,  fo  much  neglecfied ; but 
which,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  acmella,  would 
be  likely  to  be  as  ufeful  as  that  is. 

On  fimilar  principles,  Linnaeus  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  dark  colour  of  a flower,  and,  in  general, 
the  melancholy  afpecd  of  a plant,  render  it  fufpi- 
cious ; and  that,  on  this  account,  we  ought  not  to 
eat  the  black  berries  of  an  unknown  plant,  till  we 
have  proved  them,  by  experience,  to  be  innocent. 
He  confiders  the  black  colour  of  all  berries,  as  a 
mar'<  of  poifon  : there  are,  however,  fome  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  The  wild  mulberry,  and  myrtle 
berries,  are  neither  of  them  hurtful,  (g). 

There 


(g)  Linnaeus  has  laid  down  many  general  pofitions  in  the 
virtues  of  plants,  derived  from  their  colours,  tafte,  and  fmell. 
Vol.  II.  F Thus, 
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There  will,  in  many  cafes,  be  an  inconvenience, 
in  concluding  from  Analogy,  when  the  reafons, 
which  we  confider  as  the  balls  of  a truth,  have  but 
little  probability:  this  we  call  opinion.  Thus 
it  often  happens,  that  we  miftake  probability,  for 
truth;  and  opinion,  for  certainty.  We  either  do 
not  properly  diltinguifh  the  degrees  of  probability  ; 
or  elfe,  we  fee  refemblance,  where  there  really  is 
none.  Galen  has  very  properly  obferved,  that 
many  things  are  hid  from  reafon  and  the  fenfes, 
by  a variety  of  caufcs.  This  is  the  reafon,  why 
every  man,  who  is  a friend  to  truth,  ought  not  to 
wander,  from  what  is  clear  and  certain,  in  his  fearch 
after  that  which  is  unknown  ; nor  form  his  opinion 
of  that  which  is  unknown,  from  that  which  is  clear. 
Whoever  a£ls  in  this  manner,  will  either  doubt,  as 
the  fceptics  did,  of  every  thing  that  was  known. 


Thus,  a yellow  colour,  he  tells  us,  generally  denotes  a bitter 
tafte  ; as,  in  gentian,  aloes,  and  celadine. 

Red  indicates  a four  tafte;  as,  in  currants,  rafpberries,  mul- 
berries, cranberries,  rofeberries,  and  fea buckthorn.  Plants  that 
become  red  in  the  autumn  have  likewife  a four  talle ; as,  forrel, 
and  wood  forrel. 

Green  indicates  a crude  alkaline  tafte ; as,  in  leaves  and  un- 
ripe fruits 

A pale  colour  indicates  an  infipid  tafte;  as,  in  endive,  afpa- 
ragus,  and  lettuce. 

White  denotes  a fweet  tafte;  as,  in  white  currants,  plumbs, 
fweet  apples,  &c. 

Laftly,  black  indicates  a harfh,  naufeous  tafte;  as,  in  the 
berries  of  the  deadly  night  fhade,  herb  chriftopher,  and  others. 

With  refpeft  to  the  tafte  and  the  fmell  of  plants,  he  obferves, 
that  fapid  and  fweet  fmelling  plants,  are  generally  innocent; 
and  that  fuch  as  are  naufeous,  and  of  a rank  and  difagreeable 
fmell,  are  hurtful.  Pbilojopkia  Botanica. 


on 
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on  account  of  that  which  was  unknown  ; or,  he  will 
approve,  as  many  of  the  dogmatifts  did,  of  the 
unknown,  from  what  is  known. 

Every  conclufion,  that  is  founded  on  Analogy, 
will  be  liable  to  be  erroneous,  unlefs  it  is  drawn 
from  the  moll  exa£f  refemblance  of  the  affinities. 
This  is  the  reafon  why,  we,  in  vain,  expeft  the 
fame  effe&s  to  take  place,  in  cafes,  which  are,  per- 
haps, widely  different  from  each  other.  We  muff 
previoufly  be  informed,  of  the  properties  of  objefis  ; 
and  likewife  be  acquainted,  with  all  the  circum- 
ffances,  before  we  can  be  able  to  compare  them. 
If  we  wifli  not  to  be  deceived,  we  muff  reafon  with 
precifion. 

The  moment  we  learn  from  experience,  that 
fuch  or  fuch  a thing  leads  to  a certain  end,  we 
are  too  apt  to  imagine,  and  often,  without  reafon, 
that  we  can  attain  it  in  every  cafe.  This  precipi- 
tation leads  us  only  into  error.  As  Man  is,  in 
general,  rather  an  animal  of  habit,  than  reflexion; 
or,  according  to  Wolf,  his  prudence  conliffing 
wholly  in  the  imitation  of  the  a£lions  of  others, 
or,  of  his  own  preceding  a&ions ; he  does  not 
give  himfelf  time  to  inquire,  whether,  in  the  cafe 
before  him,  and  on  which,  he  is  forming  a con- 
clufr^n,  there  is  not  fome  particular  circumflance, 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  other.  He  fays 
to  himfelf,  without  hefitation:  This  method  fuc- 
ceeded  in  a fimilar  cafe,  and  ought  therefore  to  do 
fo  in  this,  and  in  others  of  the  fame  kind:  1 get 
well,  without  taking  any  medicine,  and  I fhall 
ftbvays  be  able  to  do  the  fame.  Leibnitz  obferves, 
F 2 that 
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that  this  kind  of  experience  in  beads,  hands  them 
in  the  dead  of  reafon.  He  might  have  faid  the 
lame  thing  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 

Although  Phyfic  is  really  an  uncertain  art,  and 
phyficians,  efpecially  if  they  are  men  of  Genius,  are, 
in  a number  of  cafes,  more  undecifive,  than  little 
minds  ; yet,  this  fcience,  which  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  time,  confiderec!  as  the  mod  difficult  of  all 
others,  appears,  however,  to  be  fuperior  to  the 
reproaches  of  Sextus,  Leonard  of  Capua,  and 
others,  who  have  copied  them. 

A Genius,  of  the  fird  order,  didinguidies  be- 
tween a certainty,  properly  fo  called,  and  a cer- 
tainty, fiom  experience.  This  didin&ion,  which 
we  owe  to  M.  D’Alembert,  removes  the  objections 
made  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  againlt  Induction 
which,  doubtlefs,  leads  only  to  a degree  of  human 
knowledge,  and  not  to  perfeCt  knowledge.  We 
have  done  every  thing  in  our  pow’er,  when,  in  thefe 
doubtful  cafes,  we  adopt  principles,  which  are 
founded  on  experienced  certainty ; although,  the 
reafonings,  we  deduce  from  them,  are  only  proba- 
bilities. Thefe  probabilities  are  not  to  be  def- 
pifeci,  if  they  are  drawn  from  experienced  faCts,  to 
which  we  have  been  led  by  the  fenfes ; becaufe, 
they  have  then  a right  to  be  edablidied,  as  fo  many 
.fundamental  propolitions.  A medicine,  which  has 
often  been  ufeful  in  a cafe,  and  in  circumdances, 
iunilar  to  thelc,  of  the  cafe  before  me,  w ill,  proba- 
bly, be  ufeful  in  this.  But,  if  I have  not  leen  it  tried 
in  thefe  cafes,  my  conjeClure,  will  be.  only  a chi- 

mtera. 
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i mtera.  We  ought,  therefore,  on  fuch  occahons,  to 
reafon  only  from  experience. 


Phyfic,  in  its  firi&eft  fenfe,  may  be  faid  to  afford 
| certain  principles,  if  we  are  careful  not  to  include, 

; what  is  doubtful  and  uncertain ; or,  to  confound 
the  falfe  with  the  true;  or,  miflake  the  appearance 
of  truth  for  truth ; or,  in  one  word,  if  we  do 
not  lay  to  the  charge  of  phyfic,  what  ought  to  be 
imputed  wholly  to  the  errors  of  the  phyfician. 


All  that  the  ingenuity  and  induflry  of  the  bed 
obfervers,  have  delivered  to  us,  on  the  fubje£l  of 
health,  and  the  means  of  preferving  it ; together, 
with  all  that  has  been  faid  by  them,  on  the  nature 
of  difeafes,  and  the  means  of  palliating  or  curing 
them ; and  likewife,  on  the  qualities  and  effects  of 
medicines ; and,  in  general,  concerning  all,  that  is 
likely  to  be  ufeful,  or  hurtful,  to  man:  all  this,  I 
fay,  is  true  and  certain.  Our  reafonings  are 
equally  certain,  when  we  are  lure  of  not  having 
formed  any  conclufion,  that  is  improbable  or  un- 
certain, from  what  we  fee  of  the  clifeafe,  and  the 
effe£ls  of  the  remedies,  employed  in  it.  It  is  Ge- 
nius alone,  that  can  give  us  this  juftnefs  of  rea- 
foning;  and,  it  is  the  art,  of  which  I am  now  going 
to  (peak,  viz.  Induction,  which  leads  to  this  pre- 
cifion. 


We  owe  all  our  knowledge  to  faffs,  and  to  In- 
duction, or  the  art  of  reafoning,  on  thofe  faCts. 
We  have  no  occafion  to  go  in  fearch  of  principles  ; 
becaufe  thefe,  will  feem  to  prefent  themfelves,  as  it 
were,  of  their  own  accord,  if  we  are  capable  of 

properly 
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properly  obferving  fads.  Obfervations,  that  are 
made  with  precifion,  will  lead  to  conclulions  of 
equal  juftnefs ; and  thefe,  again,  will  afford  us 
principles,  or  proportions,  which  will  require  no 
farther  proof. 

I have  already  faid,  that  it  is  the  bulinefs  of  Ge- 
nius to  analyfe,  arrange,  and  combine  our  ideas ; 
and  to  derive  from  them,  certain  conclufions. 
Lord  Bacon  pointed  out  the  way,  to  a knowledge 
of  fads  ; and  Defcartes,  the  way  to  combine  them. 
The  Englifh  philofopher  (hewed  us  the  truth, 
although  it  was  afar  off ; whereas,  Defcartes,  in 
many  cafes,  led  us  immediately  into  error.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  eafy  to  form  reafonings,  when  we 
are  polTeffed  of  Genius  ; but,  with  the  fame  faci- 
lity, we  (hall  form  falfe  reafonings,  if  we  have  feen 
things  improperly,  or  only  in  part,  or  not  at  all. 

In  order  to  fucceed  in  medicine,  we  ought  to 
combine  the  dogmatical,  with  the  hiftorical  part  of 
phyfic,  and  the  application  of  fads,  with  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  them.  Hippocrates,  long  ago, 
obferved  to  us,  that  our  reafonings,  only  led  us  into 
difficulties  and  embarraffment,  if  they  are  founded, 
wholly,  on  chimerical  fuppofitions,  and  not  on  the 
mod  exad  Indudion.  Lord  Bolingbroke  confiders 
one  error,  as  a (lep,  which  leads  us  on  to  ano- 
ther, and  fo  to  many  more.  However  juft  our 
reafonings  and  comparifons  may  be,  in  themfelves, 
it  is  certain,  they  all  lead  to  falle  conclufions,  if 
the  hill  ftep  is  erroneous. 


The 
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The  explanation  of  a fad,  ought  to  flow  imme- 
diately from  the  fad  itfelf.  This  explains  why,  in 
reafoning  from  Indudion,  we  ought  not  to  proceed, 
by  comparing  ideas  with  ideas ; but  ideas,  with  the 
objeds  we  are  obferving.  Locke  has  very  well 
remarked,  that,  by  means  of  Indudion,  we  arrange 
thofe  parts  of  the  chain  of  ideas,  which  we  have 
difcovered,  with  a fuitable  precifion ; and  that, 
by  means  of  this  order,  the  dependence  of  the 
parts,  and  the  point  of  their  combination,  manifeft 
themfelves ; and,  confequently,  the  truth  at  the 
fame  time.  The  mode  of  reafoning  from  Ana- 
logy, does  not  lead  fo  far  as  this  by  Indudion ; be- 
caufe  the  connexion  of  the  affinities  is  lefs  clear, 
and  the  conclulions  lefs  certain,  than  thofe  we  infer 
from  Indudion.  In  Analogy,  we  enumerate  only 
lome  of  the  parts ; whereas,  in  Indudion,  we  in- 
clude the  whole. 

Indudion  informs  us,  therefore,  of  much  more 
than  Ample  obfervation.  The  latter  enables  us  to 
perceive,  only  that  which  is  fubmitted  to  the  fenfes ; 
whereas,  Indudion  leads  us  to  every  thing,  the 
mind  is  able  to  embrace.  Our  difeafes  feldom  fall 
under  the  fenfes;  it  is,  therefore,  the  bufinefs  of 
the  mind,  to  afeertain  the  caufes  from  the  effeds, 
becaufe  the  fenfes  are  infufficient  for  this  ; and,  in. 
this  way,  Indudion  will  inform  us  of  that,  which 
could  not  be  acquired  from  Ample  obfervation. 

We  therefore  make  ufe  of  Indudion,  when  we 
wiffi  to  fee  farther,  than  we  can  do,  by  means  of 
the  fenfes ; when  we  aim  at  forming  the  parts,  we 
colled  together  into  a whole ; or  when,  from  a 

multiplicity 
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multiplicity  of  particular  and  certain  faCls,  we  wifh 
to  eftabliffi  a general  truth.  In  the  greater  number 
of  fciences,  individual  obfervations  are  the  parts  of 
thefe  generalities  ; and  the  confequences,  which  we 
have  derived  from  them,  and  which  lead  to  new 
difcoveries,  and  to  the  eftabhfhment  of  data,  form 
the  whole  of  thefe  general  principles.  The  more 
great  and  important,  the  enumeration  of  the  parts  is, 
from  which  the  confequences  are  drawn,  the  more 
certain  and  inconteftable  will  be  the  conclufions. 

• Indu&ion  may  be  confidered  as  the  path,  which 
leads  from  the  known  to  the  unknown ; becaufe,  by 
its  means,  fomething  new  is  inferred,  and  which 
obfervation  had  not  taught.  By  means  of  Induc- 
tion, we  likewife  pafs  from  obfervations  and  experi- 
ments, to  luminous  principles ; and  from  thefe, 
again,  to  new  experiments,  and  more  elevated  truths. 
In  this  manner,  we  are  enabled  to  generalize  parti- 
cular ideas,  and,  at  length,  to  do  this,  in  the  moll 
extenfive  manner.  Indu&ion  feems  to  combine 
the  practical  examination  of  nature,  with  fpecula- 
tion  ; and  experience,  with  reafon.  The  more  we 
have  collected  of  exaCt  and  perfeCt  obfervations, 
and  the  more  we  poffefs  of  that  natural  acutenefs, 
which,  at  once,  embraces  and  difeovers  the  affinity 
and  dependence  of  an  idea,  the  more  perfect  will 
be  the  InduClion,  from  which  we  conclude;  when 
we  have  arranged  our  obfervations  in  fuitable  order, 
and  put  alide  all  that  is  variable  and  uncertain.  In- 
duction affords  the  true  means  of  bringing  convic- 
tion and  certainty  to  the  fciences. 


In 
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In  fliort,  by  way  of  recapitulation,  I will  ob- 
ferve,  that  a phyhcian  poffeifes  the  true  Genius 
of  his  art,  when  he  does  not  confine  himlelf  to 
fimple  obfervation,  nor  reafons  before  he  has  ob- 
ferved ; when  he  derives  his  opinions  through  the 
readied  channels,  and  without  hcfitation  ; when  he 
combines  \vith  the  greateft  exacditude,  the  pad,  the 
prelent,  and  the  future ; and  when  he  thinks  with 
equal  quicknefs  and  judnefs. 

After  the  obfervation  of  the  phenomena  and 
figns,  it  is  fometimes  poffible  to  afcend  even  to  the 
caufes.  The  phyfician  ought  to  aim  at  doing  this, 
by  a careful  and  attentive  comparifon  of  the  caufes, 
with  the  effecds.  If  the  caufes  he  afcertains,  agree 
with  the  effecd  he  obferves,  he  then  feeks  for  the  me- 
thod of  cure  ; and,  carefully  obferving  the  courfe  of 
the  difeafe,  and  the  effecds  of  the  remedies  employed, 
he  draws  from  all  thefe,  certain  data,  which  will 
be  applicable  to  other  fimilar  cafes. 

Inducdion  then  is  the  guide,  by  which,  the  man 
of  penetrating  Genius,  is  conduced  into  the  hid- 
den walks  of  Nature,  with  more  certainty  than 
Analogy ; and  much  farther,  than  the  fenfes  will 
enable  him  to  do.  The  whole  art  of  Phyfic  de- 
pends on  this  mode  of  reafoning ; but  it  is  only 
the  man  of  Genius,  who  will  be  able  to  em- 
brace it. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Inquiry  after  the  Causes, 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  errors  committed  on  this  head. 


TH  E Reader  will  have  feen,  from  what  I have 
faid  of  the  talent  for  Obfervation,  how  the 
phyfician  forms  to  himfelf  clear  ideas  of  effe&s. 
Genius  compleats  that,  which  the  talent  for  Obfer^ 
vation  has  begun:  it  traces  the  caufes  by  the 
effe&s. 

We  fhall  be  unable  to  trace  the  caufe  from  the 
effeft,  or  to  diflinguifh  any  order,  in  a complication 
of  fymptoms,  unlefs  we  poflefs  a certain  degree  of 
penetration,  necelTary  to  enter  into  each  particular 
circumflance,  and  to  follow  each  phenomenon  to 
its  mod  hidden  recefs,  He,  who  has  once  percei- 
ved, as  it  were,  the  foundation  of  a difeafe,  fees 
all  its  circumftances  refer  to  this  point,  and  fumifh 
each  of  them  with  fome  new  light ; he  fees,  like- 
wife,  each  phenomenon  affift,  as  it  were,  to  deve- 
lop the  reft ; and  in  this  manner,  the  whole  dif? 

eafe 
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£afe  Jarefents  itfelf  to  him,  as  the  effe£l  of  one  or 
more  caules ; all  of  which,  he  ascertains  without 
difficulty.  But  it  is  Genius  alone  that  can  make 
thefe  difcoveries ; without  Genius,  no  man  will 
ever  perceive  the  affinity  there  is  between  effefls 
and  their  caufes.  It  is  ‘more  efpecially,  by  the 
difcovery  of  the  caufes,  that  the  Genius  of  a phy- 
lician  manifelts  itfelf. 

This  readinefs  to  afcertain  the  caules*  conflitutes 
that  truly  philofophical  Genius,  which,  not  Satisfied 
With  knowing  that  things  are  fo,  aims  at  learning 
why  they  are  fo,  when  it  is  poffible  to  difcover  the 
reafon  of  this.  The  vulgar,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  rarely  fee  things  as  they  really  are,  and  know 
ftill  lefs,  why  they  are  fo. 

A phyfician,  who  knows  not  the  caufes  of  a dif- 
eafe,  or  who  cannot  determine  its  poffible  caufes, 
with  the  highefl  degree  of  probability,  will  never 
be  able  to  cure  the  difcale.  In  this  knowledge 
lies  the  philofophy  of  phyfic,  and  every  phyfician, 
who  poffelfes  it,  is  truly  a philolopher.  Hippo- 
crates, therefore,  did  well  to  fay,  that  philofophy 
and  phyfic  ought  to  be  combined  together.  The 
knowledge  of  caufes,  is  very  jullly  confidered,  as 
the  moft  difficult  of  all  our  acquirements.  We 
may  judge  from  hence,  how  difficult  it  is  to  deter- 
mine the  caufes  of  difeafes ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  eafy  it  is  to  acquire  only  a falfe  expe- 
rience, when  we  are  in  want  of  a proper  Genius. 
As  it  is  only,  by  much  the  Smaller  number  of 
phyficians,  who  poffefs  this  talent,  Stahl  feems 
very  properly  to  have  obferved,  that,  of  all  the 
G g 2 branches 
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branches  of  phyfic,  Pathology,  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  determinate  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  their 
effecls,  is  the  moft  negledled,  and  the  leaf!  known; 

A man  of  a narrow  uridcrftanding,  who  is  defti- 
tute  of  this  trtdy  philofophical  fpirit,  this  Genius, 
which  is  fo  efiential  to  the  art  of  phyfic,  will  never 
difcover  thefe  caufes.  Confined  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  ideas,  he  will  fall  from  one  error  into 
another.  Sometimes,  he  will  miflake  the  whole  of 
the  dileafe  for  a fymptom,  or  a fymptom  for  the 
difeafe.  He  will  fometimes  fee,  or  fancies  he  fees, 
caufes,  which  have  really  no  exigence  ; or,  he  will 
confound  the  effedds  of  his  remedies  with  the  occa- 
lional  caufes,  and  vice  verfa : and  thus,  in  his 
ideas  of  the  difeafe,  and  of  the  indications  of  cure, 
he  will  commit  error  after  error.  Now  and  then, 
he  will  have  the  credit  of  having  atchicved  an  im- 
portant cure;  although  he  was,  perhaps,  called  in, 
to  prelcribe  at  a time,  when  nature  was  triumphing 
over  the  dileafe,  or  when  it  no  longer  exilled. 
Pradlitioners  of  this  fiamp,  are  to  be  included 
amongft  the  vulgar.  They  can  never  be  capable 
of  deducing  a juft  principle,  from  the  bell  Obfer- 
vations;  or,  of  eftimating  the  nature  and  influence' 
of  the  caufes,  from  the  eftefts  they  excite. 

The  vulgar  examine  nothing,  and  the  philofo- 
pher  is  very  often  afked  to  explain  to  them  an  eftebl, 
the  catufe  or  which  feems  naturally  to  prefent  itfelf. 
If  the  effedl  is  inexplicable,  the  ignorant  think 
they  have  a right  to  defpife  the  man  of  Genius,  in 
favour  of  the  ftupid  and  illiterate  prablitioner,  on 
whom  they  lavifh  all  their  praife,  becaufe  lie  flat- 
ters 
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ters  their  prejudices  and  blindnefs.  Thefe  people, 
however,  do  not  reflecff,  that  it  is  neither  from 
pride,  nor  from  want  of  Genius,  that  the  philofo- 
pher  refufes  to  explain  to  them  a thing  that  is  in- 
comprehenfible.  They  feem  to  flatter  themfelves 
in  feeing  perfons,  who  are  confidered,  as  they  think, 
on  account  of  their  merit,  and  who  are  as  fiupid 
as  themfelves.  If  the  philofopher  does,  in  many 
cafes,  neglecff  the  examination  of  caufes,  it  is  not 
becaufe  his  Genius  does  not  extend  itfelf  to  every 
thing,  that  nature  can  prefent  to  him  in  his  inqui- 
ries ; but  he  knows,  that  as  nature  diverfifies  her 
phenomena  ad  infinitum ; and  that  fo  far  from 
being  able  to  anticijrate  or  determine  the  way  fire 
purfues,  it  is  not  always  permitted  to  the  human, 
underflanding  to  follow  her. 

The  vulgar  form  an  improper  judgment  of 
taufes,  becaufe  they  are  unable  to  develop  a com- 
pound idea,  or  to  furnifh  any  demonftration;  for  a 
demonftration  conflantly  fuppofes  a colleflion  of 
clofely  combined  ideas,  of  an  immediate  affinity 
with  each  other,  together  with  many  individual 
conclufions.  There  will,  therefore,  be  more  reflec- 
tion required  here,  than  in  a fimple  conclufion. 
Baron  Haller  obferves,  that  men  do  not  judge  erro- 
neoufly,  when  the  queffion  is  only  of  fimple  no- 
tions, and  that  no  perfon  confounds  blue  writh  red; 
but,  that  they  often  miftake  in  complex  ideas,  the 
effcnce  of  which  confifts  in  the  combination  of 
many  diffimilar  parts.  Men  are  very  often  unwil- 
ling, to  take  the  neceffary  time  and  trouble  to  know 
the  limple  parts  of  two  combined  ideas,  when  they 
form  a judgment,  becaufe  they  would  think  them- 
felves 
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felves  humiliated  by  this.  Thus  they  abufe  them-- 
felvfes  and  others,  by  pretending  to  give  inflruc- 
tions,  before  they  themlelves  are  informed  pro- 
perly. 


Baron  Haller  has  likewife  proved,  that  the  Will 
contributes  as  much  as  pride  and  negligence,  to  ren- 
der men  liable  to  error.  A man  combines,  for  ex- 
ample, two  ideas  : fuch  as,  thole  of  love  and  hatred, 
although  abfolutely  different  from  each  other  ; and 
he  determines  thefe  propofed  ideas,  not  from  them- 
felves,  but  from  other  ideas  he  joins  to  them : but 
thefe  accelfory  ideas,  fo  far  from  forming  a part  of 
the  two  from  which  we  are  to  conclude,  are  abfo- 
lutely foreign  to  them.  A phyfician,  who  is  loved, 
has  done  precifely  the  fame  as  another,  who  is 
hated;  and  yet,  the  latter  is  condemned,  while  the 
former  is  excufed. 


We  fhall  be  equally  liable  to  deceive  ourfelves, 
when,  before  we  conclude  from  two  ideas,  we  wifh, 
that  one  of  them  may  agree  with,  or  be  repugnant 
to,  the  other. 

The  determination  of  the  Will,  will  always 
prove  an  obflacle  to  the  difeovery  of  truth.  To  will 
that  a thing  fhall  be,  becaufe  we  defire  it,  is  to  will 
nothing,  faid  a philofopher:  becaufe,  in  a thoufand 
unlorefeen,  and  even  known  cafes,  we  are  unable, 
to  fulfil  any  one  of  our  defines^  and  befides,  it  is 
abfurd,  to  will  a thing,  without  knowing  the  poffi- 
bility  of  it:  although  every  man  may,  as  Cicero  ob- 
ferved,  judge  of  things  in  his  own  way,  yet  he  is 
not  at  liberty  to  conned  together  contradictory  ideas. 

Cicero 
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Cicero  expreffes  himfelf  very  forcibly  on  this  fub- 
jeft  in  another  place.  “ I know  not,”  fays  he, 
“ how  certain  people  prefer  the  giving  into  error, 
“ by  a free  determination  of  the  Will,  rather  than 
“ inquire,  whether  their  opinion  is  well  founded. 
“ Thefe  people  will,  perhaps,  tell  us,  that  they 
■“  have  examined  things  on  every  fide;  but  I 
“ would  alk,  if  they  were  capable  of  fuch  an 
“ inquiry.  If  they  inform  us,  that  it  is  the  opi- 
“ nion  of  any  particular  great  name  they  are  fol- 
“ lowing,  I am  ready  to  anfwer,  that  this,  per- 
“ haps,  may  be  the  cafe;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  I 
“ would  obferve  to  them,  that  to  be  certain,  that 
“ this  perfon,  whom  they  quote,  is  really  a great 
“ man,  they  ought  neither  to  be  ideots,  nor  of 
“ confined  underllandings,  but  perfons  of  inge- 
“ nuity.  As  to  our  own  part,  we  think  we  do 
“ belt,  in  endeavouring  to  learn  the  truth  with- 
*l  out  any  difpute,  and  with  all  the  care  poffible. 
“ Although  all  our  knowledge  is  often  furrounded 
with  a thoufand  difficulties ; although  every 
“ thing  is  covered,  as  it  were,  with  darknefs,  and 
“ there  is  an  extreme  weaknefs  in  our  reafonings, 
“ which  has  occafioned  the  moft  ingenious  men  to 
“ mifirufl  their  abilities,  and  defpair  of  knowing 
“ the  things  they  were  in  fearch  of;  yet  they  did 
“ not  flop  there,  any  more  than  we  did.  Our  aim 
is  to  draw  forth  truth  from  the  collifion  of  diffe- 
“ rent  opinions,  or,  at  leafi,  to  approach  to  it  by 
“ thefe  means.  There  is  no  other  difference  be-? 

tween  us  and  thofe,  who  pretend  fuch  or  fuch  a 
“ thing,  than  that  thefe  people  never  doubt  of  the 
“ opinion  they  have  embraced;  whereas,  we  ac- 
*■  knowledge  only  a great  number  of  probabili- 

*•  ti^s, 
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“ ties,  which  we  are  unable  to  follow  with  faci- 
“ lity ; but  without  admitting  them  always  as 
“ truths.  By  this  precaution,  we  are  at  full  liberty 
“ to  judge  of  things,  without  being  obliged  by 
“ any  motive  to  adhere  to  any  opinion.  It  is 
“ either  from  the  weaknefs  of  age.  from  complai- 
“ fance,  or  from  fome  prejudice,  that  thefe  peo- 
“ pie  give  things  as  truths,  of  which  they  know 
“ not  the  leaf!  poffibility;  and  that  they  adhere 
“ to  their  opinions,  as  firmly  as  thev  would  to  a 
“ rock,  on  which  they  might  chance  to  be  call  in  a 
“ florm.  Perfons  of  this  (lamp  merit  no  advice, 
“ nor  have  tliey  any  claim  to  be  heard.  As  a 
“ celebrated  philofopher  has  obferved,  it  is  to  no 
“ purpofe,  to  anfwer  people  who  can  prove  nor 
“ thing.” 

Baron  Haller  compares  our  Will  to  fire,  and  our 
Genius  to  light.  The  former,  he  fays,  acls  with 
violence;  the  latter,  with  mildncfs.  I believe  I 
have  no  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  Will,  fome- 
times,  leads  a man  to  judge  of  things,  with  a moft  un- 
pardonable degree  of  effrontery.  Baron  Haller  in- 
formed me,  when  I was  with  him  at  Gottingen,  that 
the  faculty  there  had  been  conlulted  on,  the  following 
cafe.  A man  killed  his  wife  in  a garret,  and  threw 
her  out  at  the  window  into  the  flrcet.  The  coun- 
fellor,  who  pleaded  for  the  criminal,  had  the  bold- 
nefs  to  fay,  that  his  client  had  thrown  her  out  at 
the  wdndow,  merely  to  fend  her  with  more  fpeed 
to  bed. 

0 

But  more  particularly  to  our  fubjeefi.  The  diffi- 
culty of  analyfing  a compound  idea,  is  the  reafon, 

why 
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Why  the  vulgar  are  confufed  at  the  leaf!  difeafe  of 
fymptom,  the  caufe  of  which  does  not  immediately 
prefent  itfelf  to  them.  The  leaf!  refemblance  they 
difcover  in  it  of  any  other  cafe,  though  it  is,  per- 
haps, effentiallv  different  from  the  prefect,  leads 
them  to  prefume  all  that  has  been  faid  of  that. 
They  put  all  the  other  circumflances  afide,  becaufe 
the  comparifon  of  all  thefe  would  be  tod  difficult; 
and,  in  this  manner,  by  a chimerical  or  forced 
Analogy,  is  the  difeafe  to  be  defined.  In  brainlefs 
heads  like  tliefe,  drained  and  didorted  ideas  feem 
to  hold  the  place  of  all  others.  Thefe  people  mif- 
take  the  appearance  of  truth,  for  truth  itfelf.  In- 
flead  of  enquiring  after  all  the  caufes  of  a pheno- 
menon, they  take  the  lead  of  its  parts  for  the 
whole.  A patient  gets  well,  perhaps,  with  the 
affidance  of  a phyfician ; but  not  without  its  being 
faid,  on  many  occafions,  that  fomething  had  been 
given  fecretly  to  the  fick ; and  that,  in  this  remedy, 
and  not  in  any  (kill  of  the  phyfician,  the  patient 
had  found  his  cure.  This  fpecific  had,  perhaps, 
done  no  harm,  only  becaufe  it  happened  to  be 
innocent, 

' Phyficians  have  often  been  reproached,  with  not 
knowing,  whether  the  cure  of  their  patients  is  to  be 
aferibed  to  Nature  or  to  Phvfic.  In  reply  to  thefe 
obje&ions,  I will  obferve,  that  they,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  art,  and  who  take  a pleafure  in 
• decrying  thole  arts  and  fciences,  to  which  others 
devote  themfelves,  do  not  perceive,  or,  at  lead, 
will  not  feem  to  perceive,  that  it  is  more  ho- 
norable to  cultivate  an  art  well,  than  it  is  to  cen- 
fure,  without  reafon,  thofe  who  pra<dice  it.  They, 
Vo  L.  II;  H Who 
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who  deliver  thefe  obje&ions,  commonly  know  no* 
thing  of  the  nature  either  of  difeafes  or  remedies ; 
and  hence,  it  is  much  eafier  for  them  to  aferibe  to 
chance,  what  is  evidently,  at  lead,  in  the  eye  of  a 
man  of  Genius,  to  be  traced  to  the  remedy  or  the 
difeafe. 

Sometimes,  the  multiplicity  of  caufes  is  fo  great, 
that  it  is  impoffible  even  for  the  mod  enlightened 
mind  to  unravel  them  all.  A phyfician  has  done 
every  thing  that  can  be  expe£led  from  him,  when 
he  has  traced,  with  all  due  penetration  and  preci- 
fion,  the  beginning  and  progrefs  of  a difeafe ; and 
when  he  has  examined  the  real  and  poffible  caufes, 
with  fufficient  accuracy,  to  eflablifh  the  indication 
of  cure,  not  from  hypothelis,  but  from  Nature. 
If,  after  fuch  a fcrupulous  and  attentive  mode  of 
proceeding,  he  fails  of  fuccefs,  ought  he  to  be 
reproached  with  ignorance,  becaufe  he  knew  not 
the  particular  character  of  each  caufe,  amidft  the 
great  variety  and  complication  we  fee  fo  often  occur? 
Who  is  to  be  his  judge  in  thefe  circumftances  ? 
Shall  it  be  the  ignorant  vulgar?  Yes:  it  is  the  vul- 
gar, who  claim  to  themfelves  a light  of  determining 
thefe  matters,  of  which  they  have  not  the  leaf!  no- 
tion. But  decifions  of  this  fort,  are  not  always 
confined  to  the  vulgar.  I have  feen  men  of  the 
belt  parts,  give  into  the  fame  error.  A patient 
dies  after  a long  and  incurable  difeafe,  and  even 
at  an  age,  which  is  of  itfelf  a mortal  difeafe.  No 
matter.  The  phyfician  is  expelled  to  give  relief 
in  cafes,  which  owe  their  fource  to  infuperable 
caufes.  No  body  ever  knows,  or  feems  to  know, 
that  a phyfician  is,  fometimes,  eagerly  employed’  in 

refearches 
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refearches  and  combinations,  even  in  cafes,  which 
are  beyond  the  boundary  of  hope.  They  never 
once  think,  of  the  exhaufled  conflitution  of  the 
patient;  and  they  conclude,  that  the  phyfician  fuf- 
fered  him  to  die,  becaufe  he  knew  not  the  caufe  of 
his  difeafe.  If  thefe  people  would  calculate  the 
number  of  vears  the  patient  had  palfed  in  pleafure 
and  debauchery,  and  how  much  thefe  might  tend 
to  the  abridgment  of  life;  and  if  they  had  added 
to  this  confideration,  the  flow,  and,  confequendy, 
the  more  dangerous,  progrefs  of  a chronic  difeafe, 
furely  they  would  have  difeovered  many  reafons  to 
juftify  the  conduft  of  the  phyfician.  I fay  nothing 
of  many  other  circumftances  of  this  fort,  which 
might  be  mentioned.  The  opinion,  which  is  com- 
monly formed  of  the  good  or  ill  fuccefs  of  a phyfi- 
cian, proceeds,  in  part,  from  an  incapacity  to  ana- 
lyfe  complex  ideas,  and,  in  part,  from  a depraved 
will.  Lord  Bacon  fays,  that  a politician,  and  a 
phyfician,  have  hardly  any  opportunities  of  giving 
inconteflable  proofs  of  their  capacity ; that  all  their 
credit  feems  to  depend  on  their  fuccefs,  becaufe 
there  are  but  few  people  who  know,  whether  it  is 
the  work  of  the  politician,  when  the  hate  flourifhes ; 
or  of  the  phyfician,  when  the  patient  dies. 

The  molt  contemptible  man  breathing,  conliders 
a great  phyfician  as  a (lupid  fellow,  the  moment 
he  fees  him  lofe  a patient.  The  wonderful  cures 
that  may  have  been  performed  by  this  ingenious 
man,  previous  to  this,  are  at  once  forgotten ; be- 
caufe, they  fuppofe,  that  a phyfician,  who  under- 
hands  his  bufmefs,  ought  to  fuffer  no  man  to  die. 
People  feem,  fometimes,  to  exult,  when  a learned 
H 2 phyfician 
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phyfician  fails  in  his  praclice.  They  are  apt  to 
think,  that  fuch  a one  is  a dangerous  man  in  hig 
way.  Without  abilities  to  difcern  effetfts,  and  with 
hill  lels  capacity  to  perceive  their  caules,  it  is  in 
this  manner,  that  the  vulgar  decide  the  merit  of  a 
phyfician,  whofe  conduift,  even  in  the  moft  unfuc- 
pefsful  cafes,  is  a prodigy  of  fkill,  and  learning, 
and  prudence.  The  moft  ignorant  phyfician  is 
not  always  unfortunate : nor  is  the  moft  experi- 
enced phyfician  conftandy  fuccefsful.  The  fuccefs 
of  a cure,  fometimes,  depends  on  an  happy  con- 
currence of  favorable  circumftances. 

We  fliall  be  likewife  liable  to  miftake  the  caufes, 
if  we  aim  at  judging  of  things  by  their  event,  in- 
stead of  examining  all  their  circumftances.  In  the 
moft  remote  and  barbarous  ages  of  ./Egypt,  phyfi- 
cians  were  punifhed  or  recompenfed,  in  proportion 
to  their  fuccefs.  But  there  was  fome  exception  tq 
this.  Punifhment  was  never  inflifted,  when  they 
appeared  to  have  adopted  the  bell  methods,  fuch  as 
were  prefcribed  in  the  writings  of  Hermes. 

The  vulgar,  in  thefe  times,  feem  to  think,  that 
the  caufe  of  an  effecft,  is  that  which  has  immedi- 
ately preceded  it.  All  their  logic  is  founded  on 
t]iis  principle : this  happened  after  fuch  a thing,  of 
which  this  is  the  effe<ft.  The  lightning  is  often 
attra&ed  by  the  trees,  under  which  a traveller  Ihel- 
tcrs  himfelf  during  a ftorm:  therefore,  fay  they, 
the  traveller  is  the  caufe  of  the  lightning’s  falling 
cn  thefe  trees. 
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The  eflential  fymptoms  of  a difeafe,  are  very 
often  confidered,  by  patients  of  little  underftand- 
ing,  as  the  effe&s  of  the  medicines  they  take ; and 
therefore,  they  fometimes  lufpeft  the  phyfician  to 
be  the  caufe  of  thefe  fymptoms.  Thus,  a patient 
has  a pleuritic  flitch ; I direfl:  him  to  be  let  blood 
in  the  morning ; at  night  his  pain  is  increafed,  and 
this  he  afcribes  to  the  bleeding.  Another  has  in- 
flammatory angina,  with  a fmart  fever ; he  fends 
for  me  at  the  beginning  of  his  complaint,  he  is 
able  to  fpeak,  but  not  to  fwallow ; I order  this  pa- 
tient likewife  to  be  let  blood,  and  at  night  he  is 
unable  even  to  fpeak.  He  thinks  the  bleeding  has 
made  him  worfe.  A third  patient  fends  for  me, 
and  I find  in  him  fymptoms  of  fever,  I prefcribe 
fome  febrifuge  mixture;  and,  at  night,  he  tells  me, 
that  his  fever  is  more  violent  fince  he  took  the 
mixture.  No  arguments  can  perfuade  thefe  weak 
heads,  that  their  opinions  are  falfe,  ill-grounded, 
and  contradi&ory. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  colic  of  Poi&ou, 
when  the  pain  in  the  bowels  has  ceafed,  and  the 
patient  feems  to  be  better,  there  very  often  comes  on 
a palfy  of  the  arms  or  legs.  Dr.  Tilfot  has  had 
occafion  to  fee  this  colic  in  Switzerland,  and  has  very 
well  defcribed  it.  In  the  place  I refide  at,  it  is  never 
feen.  If  any  one  fhould  happen  to  be  attacked 
with  it,  and  I fhould  be  called  in,  I have  not  the 
leaf!  doubt,  but  that  the  palfy  which  might  be  ex- 
pe<hed  to  take  place,  would  be  wholly  afcribed  to 
my  mode  of  treatment. 
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There  often  occurs,  in  people  advanced  in  years, 
an  inflammation,  either  of  its  own  accord,  or  de- 
termined by  very  flight  caufes ; and,  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cafes,  this  inflammation  is  fucceeded  by 
death.  The  dhTe£lion  of  fome  of  the  patients,  who 
have  died  in  this  way,  has  proved  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  to  be  an  offification  of  the  arteries, 
from  the  foot,  even  to  the  great  trunk  of  the  aorta. 
Thefe  ofhfied  veflels  were,  therefore,  no  longer 
poffelfed  of  their  natural  mobility;  and  hence,  the 
caufes  of  inflammation  and  death  were  evident; 
and  yet,  a phyfician,  who,  to  a patient  of  this  fort, 
fhould  prescribe  only  two  grains,  a few  days  be- 
fore the  inflammation  took  place,  would  be  confix 
dered  as  the  caufe  of  his  death. 

It  very  often  happens,  that  patients  take  only 
half,  and  fometimes  not  fo  much,  of  the  medicines 
prefcribed  by  the  phyfician.  Thefe  dofes  being 
too  fmall  to  remove  the  caufes  of  the  difeafe,  the 
patient  becomes  worfe.  I have  a thoufand  times, 
feen  this  happen,  and  all  the  blame  thrown  on  the 
phyfician. 

All  the  phyficians,  as  well  ancient  as  modern, 
who  wrote  on  intermitting  fevers,  before  the  difeo- 
very  of>  the  Peruvian  bark,  agree  in  obferving,  that 
Tertians  or  Quartans  of  long  Handing,  frequently 
bring  on  jaundice,  glandular  obftruflions,  and  drop- 
fical  affe&ion.  Since  the  bark  has  been  brought 
into  ufe,  the  enemies  to  this  excellent  drug,  feem 
all  to  join  in  attributing  to  it  all  thefe  ills:  and  yet, 
we  every  day  fee  fevers  of  this  fort  fucceeded  by 
fimilar  affe&ions,  when  the  patient  has  taken  no 
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bark.  Wcrllioff  has  fcen  incurable  tympanites  fol- 
low the  cure  of  thefe  fevers,  when  no  bark  has  been 
prefcribed,  and  even  when  the  fever  hopped  of  its 
own  accord.  It  is  well  known,  that  enlargements 
of  the  liver  and  Ipleen,  which  have  been  improperly 
attributed  to  the  bark,  difappear  by  its  means* 
Brunner,  Tofti,  WerlhofF,  and  Wepher  obferve, 
that  even  dropfical  fwellings  have  given  way  to  this 
remedy ; and  yet,  there  are  phyficians  in  Germany, 
and  in  other  countries,  who  fwear,  that  the  bark  occa- 
fions  obftru&ion  of  the  liver  and  dropfy.  If  a fecond 
difeafe  fucceeds  to  the  firlt,  the  phyfician,  who 
treated  the  firfb,  is  considered  as  the  caule  of  this 
other.  The  Greeks  have  remarked,  that,  in  their 
time,  the  genus  and  fpecies  of  a difeafe,  Sometimes 
changed,  either  by  a new  difeafe  taking  place,  or 
by  the  addition  of  new  fvmptoms  to  the  former 
ones.  They  divided  the  firft  of  thefe  changes  into 
two  kinds.  In  the  firft,  they  fuppofed  the  -change 
to  take  place,  not  from  any  effort  of  nature,  but 
merely  from  fome  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the 
morbific  matter.  In  the  fccond,  they  fuppofed  a 
metaftafis,  or  {udden  determination  of  the  matter  of 
the  difeafe,  from  one  part  cf  the  fyftem  to  another. 
We  know,  that  thefe  phyficians  left  Nature  to  herfelf, 
and  yet,  we  find  them  complaining  of  the  fame 
vulgar  prejudices,  that  are  prevalent,  even  in  thefe 
times.  Hippocrates  himfelf  tells  us,  that  igno- 
rant people  attribute  a fecondary  difeafe  to  the 
phyfician,  although  it  is  the  inevitable  confequence 
of  the  primary  one.  According  to  this  venerable 
ancient,  every  difeafe,  which  is  thus  the  confe- 
quence of  another,  commonly  proves  fatal : and 
he  gives  his  reafons  for  this,  by  obferving,  that  the 
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jb6dy  is  already  fo  much  weakened,  by  the  prece- 
ding diforder,  that  Nature  will  be  unable  to  fupport 
the  courfe  of  this  fecond  difeafe.  Aretasus  tells 
us,  that  little  diforders  give  rife  to  greater  ones, 
and  that  thefe  become  dangerous,  although  the 
others  were  in  no  way  fo.  Duretus  obferves,  that 
the  morbific  matter  of  a primary  difeafe,  is  much 
milder  than  that  of  the  fecond,  which  is  occafioned 
by  a fudden  metaflafis  of  the  mor'/ific  matter ; and 
that  the  difeafe  is  much  more  upportable,  whilft 
the  patient  retains  his  flrength,  than  when  this 
is  exhaulted.  Duretus  obferves  likewife,  that  altho’ 
every  fpecies  of  dropfy  is  dangerous,  yet  that  it 
will  be  much  more  fo,  if  it  fucceeds  any  other  inve- 
terate difeafe,  and  more  efpecially  a Quartan.  Hux- 
ham  remarks,  that  they  who  have  oedematous  fwel- 
ling  of  the  legs,  after  having  beeh  a long  time 
afthmatic,  are  probably  about  to  be  relieved  from 
their  aflhma ; but  that,  if  the  oedematous  fwelling 
difappears,  the  aflhma  will  return  again.  I have 
feen  this  happen.  There  are  fimilar  obfervations  in 
Baglivi.  Notwithflanding  all  this,  however,  the 
caufe  of  thefe  fubfequent  difeafes,  will  always  be 
afcribed,  by  the  vulgar,  to  the  phyfician. 

If  a difeafe  is  fuddenly  fucceeded  by  death,  here 
again  the  phyfician  is  cenfured ; and  yet,  events  of 
this  fort  are  not  unfrequent.  They  were  very 
familiar  to  the  ancients.  We  fee  fome,  who  die 
apoplectic ; others,  in  fyncope ; fome,  from  a dila- 
tation, or  rupture  of  the  heart  or  great  veffels.  We 
fometirrtes,  and  particularly  in  camps,  meet  with 
acute  fevers,  which  prove  fatal  on  the  fecond  or 
third  day.  According  to  Bcerhaave,  a fpafmodic 
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colic,  accompanied  with  inflammation,  has  carried 
off  the  patient  within  an  hour.  I have  feen  chil- 
dren, and  even  adults,  roll  upon  the  ground,  in  the 
greated  agony,  from  a worm  colic,  and  die  foon 
afterwards.  The  mod  innocent  things,  on  fuch 
occafions,  are  confidered  as  the  caufes  of  death, 
becaufe  they  happen  to  take  place  juft  at  that  pe- 
riod: and  this  is  the  reafon,  why  people  are  lo 
ready  to  condemn  the  mod  ingenious  phyfician  in 
thefe  cafes.  They  never  inquire,  whether  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe  might  not  occafion  death,  as  well  as 
the  phyfician’s  prefcription.  I do  not  deny,  but 
that,  even  a finrple  purgative  medicine,  may  be 
fatal  to  a patient  .r  adminidered  at  an  improper 
time.  But  I am  peaking  here  of  experienced  phy- 
ficians,  and  not  of  ignorant  pretenders. 

All  thefe  obfervations  lead  to  prove,  that  a phyfi- 
cian who  undertakes  the  treatment  of  a patient, 
ought  to  poffefs  courage  as  well  as  capacity.  He 
ought  to  feel  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  prejudices  and 
illiberality,  which  are  fo  common  amongd  men, 
that  we  find  them  inceffantly  applauding,  not  the 
indudry  and  talents,  but  the  fuccefs,  of  a phyfician. 
He  ought  to  be  aware  too,  that  the  vulgar  are  every 
day  praifing  and  rewarding  empirics  for  cures,  in 
which  they  had  no  fhare ; whild  thfcy  reproach  an 
ingenious  phyfician  with  the  death  of  a patient, 
whofe  days  had,  perhaps,  been  lengthened  out  by 
his  fuperiority  of  fkill,  and  who  died,  at  lad,  be- 
caufe the  difeafe  was  in  its  nature  incurable.  An 
i ignorant  praditioner  would  probably  have  ended 
the  patient  at  once. 
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Men  may  be  faid  to  judge  of  caufes  by  their 
fuccefsful  termination,  when  they  aim  at  praifmg 
one  phyfician  more  than  all  others,  and  endeavour 
to  prejudice  one,  who  does  not  happen  to  pleafe 
them,  notwithftanding  his  merit:  and  yet  nothing 
is  more  common  than  this,  amongft  people  who  fee 
too  little,  to  difcover  the  true  reafons  of  the  good 
or  ill  fuccefs  of  a phyfician.  Malice  feems  to  be 
the  ufual  companion  of  Ignorance. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  felf-love  of  men  is 
almoft  always  the  principle,  on  which  they  found 
their  hatred  of  their  efteem.  It  is  by  this  princi- 
ple, they  are  led  to  refpeft  or  to  defpife  us,  and  to 
judge  of  our  talents  and  merit.  To  acquire  their 
efteem,  we  mull  think  as  they  do,  otherwife  they 
immediately  feel  themfelves  hurt.5  As  the  phyfi- 
cian  has  fo  often  to  do  with  the  vulgar,  he  will 
be  more  likely  to  difpleafe  them,  than  to  acquire 
their  good  opinion ; becaufe  they,  who  are  his 
judges,  do  in  no  way  referable  him.  The  merit 
of  a phyfician,  is  too  often  determined  by  a majo- 
rity of  voices. 

The  phyfician  Trophilus  was  one  day  alked, 
wbom  he  confidered  as  an  accomplifhed  phyfician  ? 
He,  who  knows  how  to  forefee  the  poflible  and  the 
impoffible,  anfwered  Trophilus.  In  the  barbarous 
ages,  fuch  a phyfician  would  have  palled  for  a 
magician;  in  thefe  times,  he  can  expeft  only  con- 
tempt. This  is  a learned  man,  cry  the  people, 
there  is  every  thing  to  -be  feared  from  him.  It 
will  be  to  no  purpofe,  that  fuch  a phyfician  proves, 
from  the  moft  palpable  eftefts  of  nature,  that  he 
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has  feen  things  properly,  and  aSed  with  judge- 
ment ; as  he  is  not  one  of  the  vulgar,  he  will  be 
defpifed.  The  right  of  performing  cures,  would 
feem  to  belong  only  to  the  ignorant. 

Harvey  obferves,  that  a compleat  apoplexy  is 
either  immediate  death,  or  certainly  mortal;  and, 
that  an  incompleat  apoplexy  is  generally  fatal  ; 
but  that,  in  fome  cafes,  it  terminates  in  palfy  ; the 
effect  of  which,  is  always  an  infirm  ftate ; and  fome- 
times,  the  patient  dies  fuddenly,  at  a time,  when 
he  feems  to  be  pretty  well  recovered.  Stahl  tells 
us,  he  had  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  cure, 
either  a real  apoplexy,  or  a true  hemiplegia  ; but, 
that  he  had  feen  a number  of  patients,  in  whom 
ignorant  pratlitioners  had  fuppofed  thefe  difeafes, 
and  who  had  gained  infinite  reputation  by  removing 
them. 

Perfons,  after  a violent  intoxication,  have,  fome** 
times,  had  flight  degrees  of  apoplexy,  fucceeded  by 
a paralytic  affecflidn  of  one  or  other  of  the  arms, 
which,  in  a few  days,  goes  off  of  its  own  accord. 
Dr.  Tiflbt  has  feen  flight  attacks  of  a folitary,  fre- 
quent, and  temporary  palfy.  I have  feen,  and 
cured,  fuch  a kind  of  palfy,  and  even  the  palfy  of 
a whole  limb,  only  by  rubbing  it  with  fome  fpiri- 
tuous  liquor.  Such  cures,  in  the  hands  of  pre- 
tenders, would  have  been  deemed  miracles. 

Sometimes,  a patient  has  a fancy  to  try  fome 
particular  remedy,  and  gets  well ; he  immediately 
al'cribes  his  cure  to  this,  and,  from  that  moment, 
pretends  to  determine  the  caufe  of  his  complaint, 
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by  the  effect  of  a remedy,  of  which  he  knows  not 
even  the  nature. 

It  now  and  then  happens,  that  a patient  falls  into 
the  hands  of  an  ingenious  phyfician,  who  afcer- 
tainS  the  nature  of  the  difedfe,  points  out  its  caufes, 
and  eftabliflics  the  curative  indications : this  defer- 
ving  man  is,  perhaps,  difmifTed,  and  an  ignorant 
practitioner  called  in,  who,  by  chance,  fucceeds,  in 
prefcribing  a remedy  fuitable  to  the  indications 
which  the  other  had  determined,  and  it  is  this 
fecond  who  cures  the  difeafe ; he  alone  can  be  fup- 
pofedto  have  known  the  caufes,  becaufe  he  removed 
them.  An  ignorant  phyfician  will  be  always  free 
from  cenfure,  if  he  advifes  a remedy,  which  has 
been  propofed  by  fome  perfon  as  ignorant  as  him- 
felf.  If  it  does  not  fucceed,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
patient:  the  ignorant  fellow,  who  propofed  the 

remedy,  is  pleafed  to  fee  it  authorized  by  the  phy-’ 
fician ; and  the  phyfician,  on  his  fide,  triumphs  in 
fpite  of  his  flupidity,  becaufe  he  is  fure  not  to 
meet  with  contradiction  from  people  of  this  ffamp. 

A true  phyfician,  on  the  contrary,  is  fure  to 
read  his  condemnation  in  his  prefeription,  if  thefe 
ignorant  people  difapprove  it.  If  he  fucceeds,  they 
attribute  all  the  effects  of  his  medicines  to  nature ; 
and  if  he  fails,  or  has  not  all  the  fuccefs  he  ex- 
peCied,  he  is  faid  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 
difeafe.  It  is  certain,  that  one  unfuccefsful  remedy 
given  to  a patient,  without  the  advice  and  confent 
of  his  ignorant  friends,  will  do  more  harm  to  the 
reputation  of  a phyfician,  than  an  hundred  unfor- 
tunate cures  will  do,  in  which  he  fliall  have  con- 
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tradi&ed  nobody,  or  in  which  he  fbali  have  pre- 
fcribed  only  fucli  medicines,  as  were  agreeable  to 
the  vulgar. 

It  will  appear  from  hence,  how  arbitrarily  men 
judge  of  caufes,  and  how  extcnfive  is  the  influence 
of  malice,  prejudice,  and  pahion.  Shall  it  be  faid, 
after  all  this,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  a legal 
fuffrage?  I have  been  convinced,  by  my  own  expe- 
rience, of  the  falfity  with  which  men  judge  of  fa$S, 
when  they  know  nothing  ol  their  caufes.  I was 
once  aceufed  of  having  killed  a child,  which  had. 
been  killed  by  its  mother  three  weeks  before  I 
opened  it:  it  had  been  difeovered  only  by  the 
crows  that  were  attracted  by  its  putridity ; it  hap- 
pened, that  two  or  three  drops  of  blood  flowed  out 
when  I examined  the  body,  and  there  were  people 
ready  to  believe,  and  to  fay,  that  I had  killed  it. 
On  another  occafion,  I was  accufed  of  poifoning  a 
patient.  The  cafe  was  as  follows.  A man  of 
fome  rank,  was  attacked  with  pleurify,  which  mani- 
fefled  itfelf  by  an  acute  pain  at  each  refpiration, 
cough,  fever,  and  a confiderable  fpitdng  of  blood. 
I gave  him  a mixture,  that  I have  a thoufand  times 
employed,  with  the  beft  fuccefs,  in  the  fame  difeafe, 
and  which  was  compofed  of  Nitre  and  Camphor, 
a little  Cinnabar,  Syrup  and  Water.  The  phial, 
happened  to  break  upon  the  hove  on  which  it 
flood,  and  the  medicine,  as  a proof  of  my  ini- 
quity, left  behind  it  a brown  fpot,  which  this 
refpe&able  man  and  his  wife  fhewed,  during  many 
years  afterwards,  to  all  their  vifitors,  and  fpoke  of 
if,  in  their  own  way,  in  all  companies.  The  caufe 
of  all  this  rancour  arofe,  from  my  having  refufed 
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to  prefcfibe’  the  medicines  propofed  by  the  wife  ; a 
lady,  by  the  bye,  who  has  taken  it  into  her  head  to 
afcertain  the  merit  of  all  our  phyficians,  although 
her  fyftem  of  phyfic  is  confined  to  her  cookery 
book. 

I have  been  accufed  likewife  of  deftroying  a lady, 
of  whofe  cafe  I (hall  fpeak  hereafter ; becaufe  this 
lady  appeared,  after  death,  to  one  of  her  friends, 
with  my  medicines  in  her  hands,  and  faid,  that  I 
had  killed  her. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enter  into  all  the  errors  of 
fuperflition.  Magicians,  Sorcerers,  and  Appari- 
tions, will  always  abound  in  countries,  where  they 
are  authorized  by  Religion;  or,  at  leaf!;,  where  the 
people  find  an  intereft  in  believing  them.  Thefe 
errors,  however,  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
country.  I have  feen  Proteflants  a thoufand  times 
more  fuperftitious,  than  the  mofl  zealous  enthufiafls; 
they  were  conflantly  referring  to  prodigies,  the 
caufes  which  they  could  not  underhand.  In  ge- 
neral, wherever  there  is  no  philo fophy,  whether  it 
be  in  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  in  England,  in 
France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  or  in  China,  there  will 
be  fpe&res,  witches,  and,  in  one  word,  fuperlli- 
tion. 

The  very  learned  and  ingenious  profefTor  Meyer, 
of  Halle,  has  attacked  thefe  prejudices,  at  their 
very  fource,  in  a little  work,  which  is  extremely 
interefling  and  entertaining  ( a ).  Another  writer 

(a)  The  title  of  the  work  here  alluded  to  is,  “ The  Ope- 
**  ration  of  the  Devil  on  the  terrejlial  Globe” 

has 
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has  written  a book,  in  a very  different  flile,  but 
very  inflru<ftive,  in  its  contents,  entitled,  The  philo- 
Jophy  of  the  Dijiajf \ This  work  may  be  read  to 
advantage,  by  thofe,  who  have  not  Genius  enough 
to  comprehend  the  reflexions  of  the  celebrated  pro- 
felfor  of  Halle.  He  relates  above  fix  hundred  ex- 
amples of  different  fuperflitions,  which  are  almofl 
univerfally  prevalent  at  this  day  [b). 

Nv  f f 

All  thefe  idle  notions  arife,  from  an  incapacity  to 
examine  the  true  caufes  of  an  effeX,  and  thus  to 
diflinguifh  that,  which  is  fupernatural,  from  that 
which  is  not.  And  profeffor  Meyer  does  well  to 
obferve,  that  a deficiency  of  reafon  is  the  caufe  of 
every  prodigy.  That  much  pains  and  labour  are 
required,  to  difcover  the  true  caufes  of  thefe  events  ; 
that  many  obfervations  mull  be  united,  and  many 
experiments  made ; and  that,  to  all  thefe,  there 
mult  be  added  a degree  of  learning  and  penetration, 
with  which  few  men  are  endued.  Without  alL 
thefe.  it  is  impoffible  to  diflinguifh  the  affinity  there 
is  between  an  aXual  effeX,  and  its  fuppofed  natural, 
or  fupernatural  caufe ; or  to  know,  whether  we  do 


[b)  Our  celebrated  countryman,  Mr.  Reynolde  Scot,  of 
Scot’s  Hall,  in  Kent,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  here.  This 
ingenious  man  ventured  to  oppofe  the  dodlrine  of  Witchcraft, 
at  a time,  when  it  was  fo  univerfally  believed,  that  even  bilhop 
Jewel,  in  a fermon  before  queen  Elizabeth,  prayed  God  they 
might  “ never  practice  farther  than  upon  the  fubjedt”.  And 
king  James  I.,  in  his  preface  to  his  Demenologie,  observes,  that 
his  book  was  written  “ chiefly  againfl:  the  damnable  dodtrine 
“ of  Wierns  and  Scot ; the  latter  of  whom  is  not  afhamed,  in 
“ public  print,  to  deny,  that  there  can  be  fuch  a thing  as  Witch- 
“ craft,  and  fo  maintains  the  old  error  of  the  Sadducees,  in  de- 
i*  pying  of  fpirits.” 

^fcribe 
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afcribe  to  abfurd  caufes,  what  is  the  effecft  of  a very  ITm- 
pleone,  or  what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  even  impofft- 
ble.  A man  mud  be  well  verfed,  in  the  knowledge 
of  natural  things,  before  he  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine what  is,  or  is  not,  founded,  in  the  effence  of 

H 

things  themfelves,  whether  it  be  in  particular,  or  in 
general. 

There  arc  really  many  effeifts,  the  caufes  of  which 
are  fo  hidden,  that  the  moft  penetrating  mind  dif- 
covers  nothing : and  yet,  the  ignorant  multitude, 
fays  Mr.  Meyer,  fee  thefe  caufes  in  charms,  and 
other  the  moft.  ridiculous  things,  although  thefe 
caufes  are  very  often  in  the  thing  itfelf,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  true. 

Every  time  the  people  obferve  a change,  of 
which  the  caufe  is  concealed  from  them,  but  which 
appears  with  fomething  elfe  at  the  fame  time,  they 
confider  this  laft  phenomenon  as  the  caufe  of  the 
firft.  They  do  not  feem  to  know,  that  two  things 
may  be  combined  together,  either  becaufe  they 
depend  on  one  and  the  fame  caule,  or  becaufe  they 
always  happen  together. 

Two  things  may  exift  together  at  the  fame  time, 
and  be  very  intimately  united,  and  yet  the  one 
may  not  depend  on  the  other.  Philofophers  agree, 
that  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fca,  depend  chiefly  on 
the  poiition,  in  which  the  moon  finds  itfelf  with  refpetft 
to  our  globe.  And  yet  this  motion  of  the  waters 
does  not  render  this  impreftion  of  the  moon  percept 
tible.  There  is  no  flux  or  reflux  to  be  perceived  in 
the  Baltic  fea,  nor  from  Hudfon’s  bay  to  the  bay  of 

Campeachy*. 
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Campeachy,  nor  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  other 
places.  The  barometer  undergoes  no  variation 
from  this  attractive  power  of  the  moon.  The 
moon  does  not  feem  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
winds.  The  periodical  winds  feem  to  depend  on 
the  fun.  Nor  has  the  moon  that  influence  on  vege- 
table life,  which  has  been  aferibed  to  it,  by  garden- 
ers arid  country  people.  The  obfervations,  made 
by  La  Quintinie,  Reaumeu,  and  Buffon,  during  a 
great  number  of  years,  prove,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  perceive  the  leaf!  influence  of  the  moon  on  vege- 
tables, and  that  phenomena  are  every  day  occur- 
ring, in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  which  the  moon 
has  no  fhare.  The  moon  ads  on  the  earth  only 
by  its  light.  Its  luminous  rays  have  been  colleded 
in  the  locus  of  the  largeft  burning  glafs,  without 
any  heat  being  communicated  to  the  thermometer. 

Although  it  feems  proved,  that  the  moon  has  no 
fenfible  influence  over  the  earth,  yet  there  are  many 
writers,  who  think  they  can  afeertain  its  influence 
over  the  human  body.  The  Diflertation,  written 
by  Mead,  to  prove  this,  is,  in  fome  refpeds,  ufe- 
ful,  although  it  is  founded  on  a falfe  principle. 
He  pretends,  that  the  moon’s  attractive  power,  being 
greater  in  the  full,  than  in  the  new  moon,  our 
atmofphere  is  then  elevated,  and  that  the  air,  immedi- 
ately lurrounding  us,  becoming  lighter,  our  bodies 
are  lei's  compreffed  by  it.  Hence  it  happens,  fays 
he,  that  the  fluids  being  determined  in  a greater 
quantity  towards  the  furface,  dilute,  and  fometimes 
open,  the  veffels.  Mead  fancied  he  was  able  to 
explain,  by  this  hypothefis,  all  the  affections, 
which  are  regulated  by  the  courfe  of  the  moon ; 
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and  to  this  aerial  phenomena  he  aferibed  tbe  peri- 
odical difeharge  in  women.  But  there  is  not  a day 
paffes,  on  which  fome  woman  has  not  her  cata- 
menia ; whereas,  if  Mead’s  opinion  was  any  thing 
more  than  hypothetical,  every  woman  ought  to 
menftruate  on  the  fame  day.  On  the  fame  princi- 
ples, he  explains  the  returns  of  epilepfy,  which 
often  correfpond  with  the  changes  of  the  moon. 
But  this  is  fo  dependent  on  the  occafional  caufes, 
in  the  generality  of  men,  Inch  as  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  errors  and  irregularities  in  diet,  exercife, 
venery,  and  the  paffions  in  general,  that  the  moon 
can  have  but  very  little  lhare  in  this  matter. 

Father  Belgrade,  an  ingenious  Jefuit,  has  very 
judicioufly  obferved,  that  as  the  moon  can  a<fl  on 
our  globe  only  by  its  light,  its  influence  ought  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  luminous  rays  it  refletfls  on 
us.  It  has  been  obferved,  fays  this  Jefuit,  that 
the  moon  occaflons  epileptic  fits,  both  at  the  new 
and  full  moon  ; confequently,  it  does  this,  at  times 
when  it  tranfmits  the  moll,  and  the  leal!  rays  of 
light  to  us.  The  influence  of  the  moon  cannot, 
therefore,  be  in  the  dire<fl  ratio  of  the  light  {he 
refle&s  upon  us ; and,  of  courfe,  there  can  be  no 
other  affinity  between  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
and  the  returns  of  epilepfy,  than  what  is  purely 
accidental. 

Notwithflanding  the  incapacity  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  vulgar,  we  find  them  conflantly  judging, 
by  their  experience,  without  ever  perceiving  the 
caufes  and  cffe&s,  of  which  they  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. This  fort  of  experience  only  ferves  to  add 

to 
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to  the  proofs  of  their  dupidity.  The  lefs  they  Fee, 
the  more  juft  do  they  fancy  their  reafonings  to  be, 
and  this  is  very  natural.  They  therefore  imagine, 
they  have  a right  to  oppofe  their  experience  to  that 
of  the  molt  fkilful  phyfician. 

I know  a place,  where  the  people  have  a cuflom. 
of  cramming  their  children  with  pap,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  birth,  befides  giving  them  milk  from 
the  bread,  and  which,  of  itfelf,  would  be  fuffi- 
cient.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  convulfions 
amongft  the  children  there.  I had  occalion  one 
day  to  fay,  what  I thought  of  this  aliment.  In- 
dead  of  feeking  for  the  caufes  of  the  frequent  deaths 
which  happened,  in  the  regimen,  and  in  the  affec- 
tions this  occafioned  in  the  primes  vice,  the  relations 
aferibed  thefe  difeafes  to  the  conditution  of  the 
mother  or  grandmother,  or  fome  other  of  the 
family.  I relieved  feveral  of  thefe  children,  to  the 
feeming  difpleafure  of  their  parents,  becaufe  I did 
not  treat  them  according  to  their  mode  of  thinking. 
But  medicines  alone,  not  feeming  to  be  fufheient, 
I defired  them  to  change  the  regimen,  and  to  give 
them  no  more  pap.  Upon  which  they  all  took 
the  alarm  at  once,  and  began  to  cry  out  againd 
me:  “ Our  children  did  very  well  before  you  came 
“ lo  live  here.  Nothing  is  fo  good  as  pap  ; we  are 
“ convinced  of  it  by  experience , and  we  are  fur e,  that 
“ you  know  nothing  of  the  matter 

I am  aware  that  many  children  are  fed  with  pap, 
and  yet  da  well;  but,  at  the  fame  time  I am  con- 
vinced, that  it  does  infinite  mifehief,  and  that  many 
of  die  infants  I treated,  would  have  efcaped,  if 
K 2 their 
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their  flomach  and  bowels  had  not  been  fo  loaded 
with  this  pap,  as  to  bring  on  convulfions.  The 
people,  and  they  who  think  with  them,  imagine 
they  have  a right  to  plead  their  experience,  when 
they  have  feen  a fingle  cafe,  which  feems  to  prove 
the  contrary  of  what  has  been  faid.  They  mayr 
indeed,  have  feen  an  effc&,  but  they  reafon  badly 
from  it.  A good  woman  argues  in  the  following 
manner:  “ My  child  cried ; I offered  him  the  breajl, 
and  he  was  quiet.  Conjcquently , it  will  be  right  to 
Juckle  all  children  that  cry.  I have  tried  this,  and 
therefore  know  it  to  be  true."  It  wrould  be  to  no 
purpofe,  to  fay  to  this  good  woman,  that  the  child 
cried,  becaufe  he  felt  a pain  in  his  bowels,  which 
was  occafioned  by  the  milk,  and  which,  fuckling 
will,  of  courfe,  increafe.  The  moment  a phyfi- 
cian  has  faid  this,  all  the  women  exclaim  againft 
him  as  an  ignorant  fellow,  who  does  not  know,  that 
the  bread  is  good  for  children  who  cry.  Thefe 
good  people  don’t  confrder,  that  every  day’s  me- 
lancholy experience  proves,  how  much  they  are 
miftaken. 

They,  who  aim  at  proving  the  abilities  of  a phy- 
fician  by  his  fuccefs,  likewife  imagine  they  do  this 
from  experience.  They  obferve,  that  a patient  gets 
well  under  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  fellow;, 
whilft  another,  <vho  is  treated  by  an  ingenious 
phylician,  dies.  They  are  not  at  the  pains  to  in- 
quire, whether  thefe  two  patients  were  lick  in  the 
fame  degree,  of  the  fame  difeafe,  and  with  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  circumftances.  It  is  fufficient,  that 
the  hrft  of  thefe  patients  recovered,  for  his  phyfi- 
cian  to  be  confidered  as  a man  of  abilities;  and  the 

death 
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death  of  the  fecond,  damps  the  ingenious  practi- 
tioner as  a man  of  no  underftanding.  And  for  all 
this,  they  plead  their  experience,  although  the 
event  of  thefe  cafes  did  in  no  way  prove  the  igno- 
rance or  the  abilities  of  the  phyficians.  This 
reflexion,  however,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
multitude. 

Thefe  erroneous  dccifions  ought  not  to  difeon- 
cert  the  phyfician  The  only  perfons,  who  can 
judge  properly  of  his  merit,  will  be  men  of  learn- 
ing and  Genius,  who  are  fuperior  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar.  A phyfician,  who  proves,  that  he 
a<fts  agreeably  to  the  experience  of  all  ages,  that 
he  reafons  from  juft  principles,  which  are  con- 
firmed by  the  obfervations  of  the  beft  writers,  and 
that  he  has  properly  applied  thefe  to  the  prefent 
circumftances,  will  do  well  to  leave  the  people  to 
judge  of  caufes  and  effetfts,  in  their  own  way, 
whilft  he  confoles  himfelf,  with  having  done  all 
that  is  right  and  judicious.  There  will  always  be 
calumniators,  faid  Democritus,  becaufe  there  will 
always  be  perfons  difpofed  to  liften  to  them.  De- 
mofthenes,  on  fuch  occafions,  conftantly  held  his 
j eace ; becaufe,  he  who  is  overcome  in  thefe  fort 
of  combats,  is  always  fuperior  to  his  conqueror. 

There  are  every  day  ideots,  who  recommend  me- 

Idicines  to  the  fick,  on  the  ftrcngth  of  experience. 
There  are,  even  many  perfons  of  diftimftion  (a) , 

who 


(a)  This  kind  of  ill-placed  charity,  for  it  ufually  proceeds 
from  benevolent  motives,  is,  perhaps,  no  where  more  trequenr 

and 
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ivlio  are  thus  dangcroufly  officious.  Every  man  is 
permitted  to  relieve  his  fellow  creatures ; but 
furely  he  ought  not  to  venture  to  do  it  in  this  way, 
without  knowing  the  caufes  or  the  difeafe.  I have 
known  feveral  people  of  fortune,  who  put  by  a 
certain  fum,  every  year,  for  the  purchafe  of  medi- 
cines, which  they  diftributed  to  the  poor.  Some 
of  thefe  poor  people  were  relieved,  and  others  were 
much  hurt  by  them.  Perfons,  who  are  difpofed 
to  do  a£ls  of  benevolence,  and  to  relieve  the  Tick, 
would  do  well  to  confult  fome  ingenious  pra£li- 
tioner  on  critical  occalions  : but  they  never  think  this 
neceffary.  It  is  fufficient,  if  a remedy  has  fuc- 
ceeded  in  a few  cafes.  It  may  do  good,  and  it  can 
do  no  harm.  This  is  their  mode  of  reafoning. 
They  do  not  know,  or  recoiled,  that  although, 
from  a fear  of  doing  too  much,  they  have  given 
lefs  than  was  neceffary,  yet  there  is  as  much  dan- 
ger in  doing  too  little,  as  doing  too  much ; becaufe, 
by  omitting  what  ought  to  be  done  in  a favorable 
moment,  we  fuffer  the  diforder  to  increafe,  and  are  no 
longer  able  to  mailer  it.  A blind  zealot  is  always 


and  fatal,  than  in  England.  I know  a clergyman’s  wife,  who 
is  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a mixture,  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  which  feems  to  be  Emetic  Tartar,  that  fhe  diftri. 
butes  it  on  all  occalions.  If  any  poor  people  are  indifpofed, 
within  her  walks,  fhe  goes  herfeif,  with  her  bottle  in  her 
pocket,  and  recommends  it  with  fo  much  goodnefs,  that  it  is 
impofiible  to  refufe  taking  a cup  of  it.  If  they  are  at  a 
greater  diftance,  lhe  fends  it  to  them.  I once  had  occafion  to 
fee  the  fatal  effedls  of  this  remedy,  in  a patient,  whole  death 
was,  at  any  rate,  conliderably  haitened  by  it.  There  is  hardly 
a village  in  the  kingdom  that  would  not  furnifh  fimilar  anec- 
dotes. 


a dan- 
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a dangerous  man.  No  peifon  of  good  fenfe  and 
humanity,  who  knows  the  fweets  of  life  and  health, 
and  the  value  of  our  induffrious  poor  to  the  ftate, 
will  fureiy  interfere  in  fo  fe-rious  a matter,  as  the 
treatment  of  a difeafe,  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
caufe,  if  he  gives  a fingle  moment  to  reflexion. 
But  it  is  lefs  difficult,  with  the  generality  of  men,  to 
determine  the  caufes  of  a difeafe,  bv  the  effects  of 
a remedy,  than  it  is  to  reafon  like  philofophers. 

Notwithflanding  all  the  difficulties,  which,  we 
think,  muff  naturally  occur  to  every  man,  who 
confiders  a difeafe,  wre,  every  day,  fee  men  of  the 
mofl  confined  underflandings,  deciding  the  moft 
hidden  things  with  the  greateff  boldnels.  Blinded 
by  prejudice  and  paffion,  men  often  fancy  them- 
felves  lefs  biaffed,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
really' influenced,  by  them.  They  confound  Science 
with  Experience,  and  Experience  with  Science, 
without  poffefiing  either  the  one  or  the  other.  T.  he 
merit  of  a phyfician  is  mifunderflood ; the  patient 
is  hurried  into  the  grave ; and  Ignorance,  whatever 
may  be  the  event,  is  triumphant.  To  judge  from 
the  conduct  of  this  iwcorrigible  vulgar,  phyficians 
would  feem,  to  be  the  only  perfons,  who  are  igno- 
rant of  phyfic ; and  yet,  fo  great  is  the  inconfift- 
ency  of  the  ignorant,  that  they  are  every  day  fend- 
ing for  phyficians. 

I will  fuppofe,  what  may,  indeed,  be  true,  that 
a'  man,  of  a narrow  unclerffanding,  has  learned, 
from  fome  particular  obfervations,  that  fome  one 
remedy  or  method  has  been  ufed  with  fuccefs.  But 
fureiy,  it  does  not  follow,  from  this,  that  it  will 

have 
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have  the  fame  fuccefs  in  other  cafes,  which  have 
only  a precarious  affinity  with  the  former  one ; or 
which,  if  really  of  the  fame  nature,  differs  from  it 
in  fome  particular  circumftances.  I know,  that 
Ariflotle  made,  what  he  called  fimply,  Experience , 
to  confifl  in  the  remembrance  of  particular  cafes 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  confidered,  as  pure  ma- 
chines, they,  who  fimply  adopt  this,  without  join- 
ing to  it  the  ufe  of  reafoning. 

The  caufes  of  difeafes  will  never  be  afeertained, 
unlefs  we  join  reafoning  to  faffs,  and  faffs  to  rea- 
foning; becaufe,  fimple  faffs,  without  reafoning, 
will  afford  us  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomena, nor  will  reafoning  in  any  other  way, 
than  from  faffs,  be  applicable  to  any  circum- 
flance  that  may  prefent  itfelf.  Ariflotle,  therefore, 
did  well  to  fay,  that  even  with  a knowledge  of  ge- 
neral principles,  we  fliall  be  liable  to  commit  fre- 
quent errors  in  the  healing  art,  unlefs  we  join,  to 
this  knowledge,  the  experience  of  particular  cafes  ; 
becaufe,  it  is  only  to  thefe,  we  ffiall  be  able  to 
apply  thefe  principles.  Ariflotle  adds,  that  he  who 
poffeffes  thefe  principles,  is  the  man  of  erudition  ; 
becaufe,  it  is  he,  who  poffeffes  Science,  properly 
fo  called. 
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SECTION  II. 


Of  the  manner  of  invejligating  the  canfes  of  difeafesi 

“ p B 1HE  caufes,”  fays  Fernelius,  “ are  fo  inti- 
“ A mately  connected  with  difeafes,  that  it  is 
“ impoffible  for  the  latter  to  difappear,  fo  long  as 
“ the  former  fubfxft.  They,  who  inflead  of  ahing 
“ with  the  temerity  of  empirics,  aim  at  reafoning 
“ on  what  they  lee,  begin  by  invehigating  the 
“ caufes  which  excite  or  foment  the  difeafe,  that 
“ they  may  be  the  more  eafily  enabled  to  accom- 
“ plifli  the  cure.  Philofophers  have  been  par- 
“ ticularly  fludious  to  inquire  after  the  caufes ; 
“ becaufe  nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty, 
“ unlefs  we  are  informed  of  thefe.  So  long  as  a 
“ caufe  continues  its  energy,  fo  long  will  its  effect 
“ continue  likewife.  The  power  of  the  caufes  is 
“ to  be  ehimated  by  the  hate  of  the  vis  vita: 
“ becaufe  the  vital  principle,  being  the  faculty  on 
“ which  all  the  others  depend,  the  lefs  affecled 
“ that  is,  the  lefs  powerful  and  confiderable  will 
“ be  the  caufes.” 

The  invehigation  of  thefe  caufes  is  not  performed 
without  confiderable  difficulty.  In  general,  we 

feldom  can  difcover  them  in  their  effects,  at  the  firft 
glance.  That  which  is  known,  does,  indeed,  lead 
us  to  the  unknown  ; but  the  former  may  depend 
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on  fo  many  different  circumftances,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  moft  fcrupulous  inquiry,  we  can  be  able  to 
ascertain  a caufe,  by  the  determination  of  its  effefL 
A diforder,  in  the  functions,  leads  us,  at  once,  to 
fufpeft  thefe  caufes  ; but  this  irregularity  may,  per- 
haps, be  afcribed  to  feveral.  On  fuch  an  occafion, 
the  mind  fees  things  with  uncertainty.  The  way 
to  difcover  the  caufe  is,  indeed,  open  to  us,  when 
we  have  well  obferved;  but  to  know  how  to  con- 
duct ourfelves  in  this  way,  we  muff  be  aware  of 
the  varieties  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  thefe  caufes. 
It  is  only  by  being  able  to  difcriminate  thefe,  that  we 
fhall  be  able  to  combine  the  caufes  with  their 
effefts,  without  being  deceived. 

The  mind  conceives  the  idea  of  an  effect,  from 
the  fenfible  change  we  perceive  in  the  body.  That 
which  has  occafioned,  or  feems  to  have  occafioned, 
this  change,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  caufe.  The 
general  acception  of  the  word  caufe,  is  the  reafon, 
by  which  we  comprehend  the  exiffence  of  a phe- 
nomenon ; and  by  the  caufe  of  a difeafe,  that 
which  has  excited  it. 

There  is  always  a cl i reft  or  indirect  affinity  be- 
tween a caufe  and  its  effeft.  This  connexion  or 
affinity  is  direft,  when  an  effeft  is  immediately  ex- 
cited by  its  caufe  ; when  it  depends  on  a firff  caufe, 
but  may  be  referred  to  one  or  more  intermediate 
caufes,  it  is  faid  to  be  indirect. 

As  a caufe  conffantly  indicates  an  effeft,  and  an 
effeft  a caufe,  the  firff  idea  of  caufe  is  that  of  an 
efficient  caufe.  This  efficient  caufe,  is  either  An- 
gle 
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gle  or  multiplied,'  effential  or  contingent.  An 
e Hernia l caufe  is  that,  which  muft  neceffarily  have 
produced  an  effedd.  A contingent  caufe  is  that, 
which  produces  an  effedd  only  with  a certain  fuppo- 
fition.  A common  caufe  is  that,  which  operates 
by  the  concurrence  of  one  or  more  others.  Pro- 
perly fpeaking,  there  are  no  contingent  caufes  ; be- 
caufe  thefe  can  only  be  the  effect  of  other  caufes, 
either  known  or  unknown,  and,  of  courfe,  effential. 

Although  an  effedd  may  feem  to  be  purely  acci- 
dental, inafmuch,  as  that  it  does  not  happen  often, 
flill  it  is  not  the  lefs  neceffarily  determined  by  its 
particular  caufe,  although  this  caufe  may  be  un- 
known to  us.  It  can  be  confldered  as  accidental 
only,  with  refpedd  to  that,  which  commonly,  or  the 
mod  ufually,  happens  in  fuch  circumflances.  It  is 
in  this  fenfe,  we  are  tQ  underhand  Cicero,  when 
he  fays,  ‘ AdjunEa  non  femper  evemunt.’  But  this 
effedd  is  not  excluded  by  him,  on  this  account,  from 
what  he  calls  conjequentia,  that  is,  Qua  ran  7ie.ee  [• 
Jario  confequuntur,  or,  the  neceffary  efiedds  of  an 
antecedent  caufe. 

Every  thing  that  immediately  precedes  a thing, 
which  cannot  take  place  without  it,  mufl  neceffarily 
be  connedded  with  it.  This  is  the  reafon,  why  a 
caufe,  conflantly  conveys  the  idea  of  a neceffary 
affinity  with  its  efte<d.  We  cannot  be  allowed  to 
make  any  diflinddion  between  an  occafional  and  a 
contingent  caufe.  The  occafional  caufe  is  neceffa-- 
rily  connedded  with  its  effedd.  But  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  there  are  no  occafional  caufes. 
Every  thing,  fays  Cicero,  is  uniform  and  conflant. 
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The  idea  of  a dired  or  indited  affinity,  between  a 
caufe  and  its  effed,  leads  us,  at  the  fame  time,  ta 
diftinguifh  between  a proximate  and  a remote  caufe. 
A remote  caufe  is  that,  which  determines,  as  it  were, 
the  poffibility  of  a thing.  A proximate  caufe,  is 
the  caufe,  properly  fo  called. 

Every  common  caufe  is  that,  which  contributes 
to  the  production  of  an  effect.  If  it  ads  with  the 
others,  and  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  fimultaneous. 
We  are  not  to  forget,  in  the  confideration  of  thefe 
fimultaneous  caufes,  that,  feparately,  and  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  reft,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  produce  the  effect  tve  are  obferving,'  and,  therer 
fore,  we  are  to  confider  them  collectively. 

But  phyficians  commonly  allow  to  the  word 
caufe,  a more  general  acceptation.  They  under- 
ftand  by  it,  whatever  contributes  to  excite  a difeafe, 
whether  it  be  a real  caufe,  or  only  part  of  a caufe ; 
or  a particular  ilate  of  the  body,  without  the  con- 
currence of  which,  the  difeafe  could  not  take  place ; 
hence,  the  diftindions  of  caufes,  confidered  as 
relative  to  difeafes.  The  one  fort  are,  in  general, 
thofe,  which  have  contributed  to  excite  and  render 
the  difeafe  pcffible ; and  thefe  are  called,  Remote 
caufes.  The  others,  are  thole,  which  immediately 
occafion  the  difeafe;  and  are  called,  Proximate 
caufes.  The  former,  are  the  caufes  of  a difeafe 
being  pofnble  ; the  latter,  give  it  adual  exifience. 

A phyfician  acquires  a knowledge  of  the  caufes, 
by  confidering,  what  might  be  the  ftate  of  the  pa- 
tient before  the  attack,  and  what  is  his  real  fitua- 
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don,  fince  the  morbific  caufes  have  exerted  them- 
felves  upon  him.  This  latter  date  is  indicated,  by 
the  diforder  of  the  pulfe,  and  refpiration,  and  of 
all  the  other  funciions  in  general.  The  fenfible 
changes,  lead  us  to  prefume  the  caufes  in  general  ; 
our  own,  and  the  obfervations  of  others,  inform 
us,  how  much  each  of  the  probable  caufes  may 
have  contributed  to  produce  this  alteration.  We 
then  afk,  whether  any  thing  has  occurred,  at  any 
time,  fimilar  to  what  we  are  prefuming.  If  there 
has,  we  are  enabled,  perhaps,  to  trace  out  the 
caufe.  The  moment  we  have  diftinguifhed  one  or 
more  caufes,  capable  of  producing  the  difeafe  be- 
fore us,  we  then  confider  the  caufes  themfelves, 
with  refped  to  their  energy ; and  from  this,  we  are 
led  to  judge  of  all  they  have  produced,  and  are 
likely  to  produce.  If  the  difeafe  correfponds  with 
the  effe&s,  which  we  fee  may  refult  from  the  a£lion 
of  thefe  caufes,  we  may  be  faid  to  know  the  dif- 
eafe. The  phyfician  ought  to  aim  at  diminifhing, 
as  much  as  poffible,  the  number  of  effe&s  he  is 
required  to  inveffigate,  and  he  will  do  this,  by  fim- 
plifying  and  reducing  feveral  fymptoms,  to  what  is 
the  molt  common  to  them.  The  more  he  advances 
in  this  plan,  and  the  more  he  diflinguifh.es  that 
which  is  accidental,  from  what  is  conffant  and 
effential,  the  more  will  he  approach  to  the  caufe 
he  feeks  after.  The  number  of  different  difeafes 
would  be  considerably  diminifhed,  if  writers  would 
confine  their  defeription  of  effe£ls,  to  thofe  which 
are  effential  and  infeparable  from  each  difeafe.  We 
foon  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a difeafe,  when  we 
are  previoufly  aware  of  what  we  are  to  attend  to,  in 
£ny  particular  cafe. 
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It  is  not  eafy,  or  indeed  always  poffible,  to  de- 
termine the  difference,  between  that  which  is  effen- 
tial,  and  that  which  is  not;  becaufe,  in  fome  cafes, 
we  muff  find  cut  the  caufes  of  the  non-elfcntial 
fymptoms,  before  we  know  that  they  are  fuch. 
Thefe  caufes  are  to  be  found,  by  inquiring,  whether 
the  fymptom  before  us,  is  derived  from  the  effence 
of  the  difeafe ; or,  from  a caufe,  which  is  not  infe- 
parable  from  the  difeafe.  We  may  afeertain  the 
former,  perhaps,  by  confidering  all  the  powers  of 
the  difeafes  ; and  the  latter,  by  comparing  together 
all  the  other  circumffances. 

We  may  likewife  reduce  and  fimplify  the  caufes 
to  a certain  degree ; becaufe  different  difeafes  may 
be  the  fame  in  their  nature,  although  they  have 
different  feats.  Thus,  an  inflammation  of  the 
head,  or  lungs,  or  inteftines,  is,  in  reality,  the 
fame  thing,  although  its  effeffs  are  very  different. 

The  effeffs  of  a fimple  caufe  are  fometimes  diffe- 
rent, and,  of  courfe,  the  effeffs  of  different  and 
complicated  caufes,  will  be  fo  likewife.  There  are 
many  difeafes,  which  owe  their  fource  to  one  caufe, 
and  which  are  cured  the  moment  that  is  removed. 
Van  Rozen  has  proved,  that  the  Purpura  Scorbu- 
tica (b),  deferibed  by  Eugalen,  but  in  a better  man- 
ner bv  Hoffman,  may  be  concealed,  and  affume 
the  appearance  of  any  other  difeafe.  He  has  proved, 
that  cough,  cardialgia,  melancholy,  gout,  palfy, 
and  even  tetanos,  may  be  derived  from  this  hidden 


(b ) See  Dr.  Cullen’s  Synopjif  Nofolog.  Metb.  pag.  203. 
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4^ufe,  which  is  eaftly  removed  by  a gentle  diapho- 
refis.  In  fuch  a cafe,  the  caufe  is  difcovered  only 
in  the  cure.  Sometimes,  the  effects  of  different 
caufes  are  fimilar  to  each  other.  Women,  who  are 
fubjeft  to  chlorofis,  ‘experience  the  fame  fymptoms 
as  thofe,  who  are  bit  by  the  Tarantula  (c),  and  are 
cured  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  caufes  of  difeafes  are,  in  general,  complex ; 
that  is,  many  determinate  powers  form  fo  many 
parts  of  a caufe,  and,  of  courfe,  a difeafe,  which 
is  the  refult  of  their  combined  power.  Thus  die 
remote  caufes  concur  together  in  forming  the 
proximate  caufe.  A fimple  effect  may,  likewise,  be 
ow’ing  to  feveral  caufes,  lo  that  we  fhall,  with  diffi- 
culty, fix  on  a general  caufe,  when  feveral  may  agree 
in  producing  the  fame  effect.  Thus,  cardialgia, 
which  is  fo  common  amongft  children,  and  which 
carries  off  a great  number  of  them,  confifls  in  con- 
vulfive  motions,  during  which,  the  child  becomes 
blue.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  the  meconium, 
by  milk,  by  dentition,  or  other  caufes. 

Madnefs  may  likewife  originate  from  a variety  of 
caufes.  In  general,  it  is  a very  fimple  difeafe,  be- 
caufe  it  may  be  reduced  to  one  fingle  idea,  which 
predominates  above  all  the  reft.  In  fuch  cales, 
therefore,  we  muff  endeavour  to  difeover  every 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature.  We 
mult  range  amongft  the  caufes,  thofe  phenomena, 


(c)  The  hiftory  of  the  Tarantula,  and  its  efrefts,  are  now 
known  to  be  fabulous. 
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which  on  other  occalions,  we  have  obferved,  tb 
make  a dangerous  impreffion  on  the  mind.  In  this 
way,  we  learn  to  diftinguifh,  in  a feparate  manner, 
each  folitary  caufe,  which  has  united  in  co-opera- 
ting the  fame  effeCL 

Very  compound  effeCts,  and  which  are  derived 
from  different  caufes.  are  difcompofed  and  ana- 
lyfed,  when  we  have  afcertained  the  connexion  of 
thefe  effects,  with  their  caufes,  and  the  connexion 
that  the  caufes  may  have  on  each  other.  We  muft 
trace  to  its  fource,  each  individual  effeCt,  which,  of 
itfelf,  cannot  explain  the  phenomena  of  a com- 
pound effect ; but  we  ought  to  have  a previous  and 
determinate  knowledge  of  the  power  of  each  parti- 
cular caufe,  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  united  in  the 
compound  caufe ; or,  at  leaft,  we  mull  be  careful 
not  to  afcribe  to  caufes,  what  is  not  indicated  by 
the  effects. 

When  a compound  effeCt  has  indicated  feveral 
caufes,  we  fhould  inquire,  whether  thefe  caufes 
have  exifted  together,  or  concurred,  one  after  the 
other,  to  produce  the  effeCt.  If  they  co-exilt,  we 
fhould  aim  at  determining  what  they  may  produce 
when  reunited,  by  eflimating  the  common  effeft 
from  the  particular  powers  of  each  caufe.  The 
produce  of  all  thefe  caufes,  which  do  not  coun- 
teract, and  which,  of  courfe,  cannot  deflroy  each 
other,  is  the  compound  effeCf,  the  caufes  of  which 
are  thus  afcertained.  It  is  in  this  way,  we  are  to 
proceed  in  the  inveftigation  of  all  compound  difeafes  ; 
whether  two  only  may  be  united,  as  the  lues  and 
the  gout ; or  three,  as  the  lues,  the  gout,  and  fcor-* 
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butic  diathefis.  But  if,  in  this  inquiry,  we  per- 
ceive, that  two  things  are  reciprocally  repugnant  to 
each  other,  and  which  cannot  have  concurred  toge- 
ther, we  may  conclude,  that  one  of  thefe  is  not 
the  caure 

The  analyfis  of  the  caufes  will,  therefore,  be  an 
operation  of  feme  length,  at  the  bed-fide  of  the 
patient,  whether  his  diforder  be  fimple  or  compound. 
Every  thing  depends  here  on  the  art  of  quedioning 
judicioully,  and  of  this  art  every  man  is  nof.  pof- 
felfed.  I have  often  heard  the  moll  ridiculous 
queftions  put  by  old  and  uninformed  practitioners, 
and  have  been  hurt  by  the  applaufe,  with  which 
they  were  received.  Roufleau  has  very  properly 
remarked,  that  we  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
things;  before  we  can  be  able  to  inform  ourfelves  of 
what  we  do  not  know.  The  Imdians  fay,  “ The 
“ -learned  man  is  inftru£led,  and  inquires;  but  the 
“ ignorant  man,  knows  not  what  he  is  to  inquire 
“ after.” 

An  inquifitive  and  ingenious  phyfician,  care- 
fully examines  all  the  circumdances,  which  can 
lead  to  a knowledge  of  the  true  caufe  of  a dif- 
eafe.  He  examines,  not  only  the  natural  date 
of  the  air,  but  likewife  its  accidental  qualities  ; he 
aims  at  afcertaining,  how,  and  in  what,  this  air, 
the  preceding  feafons,  the  conditution  of  the  pre- 
fent  feafon,  the  exercife,  regimen,  deep,  excretions, 
or  other  external  caufes,  can  have  altered  the  health 
of  the  patient.  From  thefe  he  proceeds  to  the  lick 
body  itfelf,  by  examining  the  date  of  its  func- 
tions, and,  efpecially,  of  its  fecretions,  and  inqui- 
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ring,  what  was  the  hate  of  thefe,  previous  to  the 
attack  ; that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to  eftimate 
the  changes  they  have  undergone  from  the  ddeafe. 
The  temperament  of  the  patient  will  likewife  claim 
his  particular  attention.  A knowledge  of  this,  will 
very  often  afford  a greater  refource,  in  determining 
both  the  remote  and  proximate  caufes  of  a difeafe, 
than  any  other  means.  We  eafily  judge  of  the 
flate  of  a patient,  when  we  are  previoufly  aware  of 
the  difeafes,  to  which  he  has  the  greatefl  predif- 
pofition. 

It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  every  dif- 
eafe is  not  the  effect  of  all  the  caufcs,  that  are 
re-united  in  a particular  fick  body.  It  has  been 
proved,  from  calculation,  that  no  difeafe  would 
refemble  another,  il  each  of  thefe  caufes  were  to 
manifell  itfelf  in  the  patient,  by  an  effect,  peculiar 
to  itfelf.  The  celebrated  Sauvagcs  has  calculated, 
that,  from  feven  caufes  only,  there  would  refult 
four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-nine  effe&s  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  fo  many  difeafes  fpecifically  dif- 
ferent from  each  other:  on  this  principle,  an  hun- 
dred caufes,  would  occafion  an  infinite  number  of 
difeafes;  ind  yet,  the  genera  of  difeafes  feem  now 
to  be  determined;  and  the  fpecies,  which  have  been 
deferibed,  amount  only  to  about  three  thoufand  (k). 


(d)  Nofological  writers  differ  exceedingly  from  each  other 
in  their  number  of  Genera.  Vogel  delcribes  560  ; Linnaeus 
325  ; M.  Sauvagcs  215  ; Dr.  Macbride  179  5 and  Dr.  Cullen 

only  122. 
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The  celebrated  Stahl,  after  confidering  this  mat- 
ter, compofed  a Differtation  on  the  rarity  of  dif- 
eales.  In  this  work,  he  proves,  that  the  theory  of 
the  caufes  of  difeafes  is  defe&ive ; that  we  miftake 
variable  phenomena  for  thefe  caufes ; and  that  a 
man  would  not  only  be  ill  every  day,  but  he  would 
even  have  different  difeafes  every  day,  if  the  effeds 
attributed  to  thefe  caufes  were  well  founded.  It 
would  feem,  as  if  Stahl,  when  he  made  thefe  ob- 
jections, did  not  recoiled:,  that  phyhcians,  every 
day,  admit  the  word  caufe,  in  a more  extenhve 
fenfe,  and  that  they  underhand  by  it,  every  thing 
which  contributes  to  procure  a difeafe,  without 
confidering  it  as  the  true  caufe  of  the  difeafe  : fo 
that  no  body  pretends  to  fpeak  of  caufes  without 
effeds,  nor  effeds  without  a caufe  ; becaufe  this, 
as  Cicero  obferves,  would  be  difgraceful  to  philo- 
fophv. 

We  ought  to  endeavour  to  difcover  all  the  caufes 
of  an  effed,  and  we  fhall  be  always  liable  to  err, 
if,  inftead  of  analyzing  all  the  caufes,  we  confine 
ourfelves  wholly  to  one;  and  yet,  the  greater 
number  of  phyhcians,  before  Boerhaave,  fell  into 
this  error.  That  great  man  proved,  that  many 
caufes  might  unite  to  produce  a fingle  effed.  On 
the  fubjed  of  digeftion,  Galen  adapted  a fingle 
caufe  for  all  the  others,  by  attributing  this  proccfs 
wholly  to  heat.  He  faid  nothing  of  refpiration,  or 
the  motion  of  the  abdominal  muffles,  or  of  the 
flomach,  or  of  the  maceration  of  the  aliment  in 
the  Gaflric  juices.  He  feemed  not  to  have  been 
aware,  indeed,  that  the  digeftive  procefs  may  be 
M 2 carried 
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carried  on  independent  of  heat,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  fifh. 

Morgagni  obferves,  that  the  variety  of  caufes, 
even  in  a fingle  difeafe,  is  much  greater  than  men 
of  ordinary  capacity  feem  to  fuppofe,  and  that  the 
fame  difeafe  may  be  fimple,  and  yet  very  complex. 
Boerhaave  has  proved  this,  in  the  cafes  of  blind- 
nefs,  deafnefs,  and  difficulty  of  refpiration.  Senac 
has  proved  the  fame  thing,  with  refpeft  to  the  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart.  The  anxieties  of  hypo- 
chondriacal patients,  fometimes,  follow  a negleft  of 
the  duties  of  their  ffation.  I have  obferved,  that 
they,  who  are  not  exa£l  in  fulfilling  their  dutv,  fad 
from  this  caufe  alone,  into  the  greateff  defpair, 
after  experiencing  all  the  fymptoms  of  hypochon- 
driacal affeftion  ; but  I obferve,  likewife,  that  they 
fpeedily  recover,  when  they  are  convinced,  that  this 
negleft,  will  in  no  way  prejudice  them.  But  if  any 
one  fhould  conclude  from  all  this,  that  to  avoid  hy- 
pochondriacal affeftion,  a man  need  only  be  exa£l  in 
fulfilling  his  duty,  he  would  derive  a confequence 
a minofi  ad  majus,  which  would  be  erroneous  ; bc- 
caufe  many  perfons  become  hypochondriacal, 
merely  from  a fcrupulous  attachment  to  their  duty. 

After  having  afeended,  by  analyfis,  from  effe&s  to 
theii  caufes,  we  muff  return,  with  the  fame  philofo- 
phical  fpirit,  to  examine  them  fynthetically,  by 
paffing  from  the  caufes  to  the  effe£ls  we  have  ob- 
ferved ; or,  we  may  proceed  in  both  thefe  ways,  as 
we  fhall,  indeed,  be  obliged  to  do,  on  many  occa- 
fions.  By  adopting  the  fynthetical  method,  as  I 
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fhall  do,  in  the  following  chapters,  on  the  Remote 
caufes,  we  (hall  be  able  to  determine  the  effects 
more  immediately  by  the  caufes ; and  we  {half 
propofe  the  fafts,  as  they  proceed,  the  one  from  the 
other,  in  order  the  better  to  prove  them. 

When  we  know  the  nature  of  the  effefts  which 
depend  on  a caufe,  thefe  effefts  foon  conduft  us  to 
that  caufe;  and  we  fliall  the  more  readily  difcover 
what  is,  or  is  not,  the  caufe  of  any  particular 
change  in  another  cafe ; it  is  chiefly  in  this  way, 
that  we  learn  how  to  relute  the  popular  errors, 
which  a fenfible  phyfician  can  never  adopt.  Thus, 
the  vulgar  are  of  opinion,  that  nitre  is  a heating, 
and  pepper  a cooling  medicine.  It  is  in  this  way, 
likewife,  that  we  can  learn  how  to  diflinguifh  the 
effefts  of  nature,  from  thofe  of  the  remedies  we 
employ ; becaufe,  after  having  invefligated  the  caufe 
analytically,  we  next  proceed  fynthetically,  and 
thus  are  enabled  to  afcertain,  what  effefts  the  caufe 
is  able  to  produce ; and  thus,  we  fliall  never  attri- 
bute to  a medicine,  the  effefts  .which  come  imme- 
diately from  nature.  The  mofl  minute  caufes  have 
a wonderful  effect,  when  they  aft  without  intermif- 
fion ; flight,  but  continued  errors  of  diet,  prove 
this.  Their  effefts  will,  likewife,  be  different, 
according  to  the  parts  on  which  they  aft.  Thus  a 
flight  prick  in  the  nail,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lin- 
ger, has  fometimes  brought  on  the  mofl  horrid 
convulfions. 

The  violence  of  the  caufe  fhould  likewife  be  in- 
quired after,  with  all  poffible  care.  This  will  be 
: eflimated  chiefly  by  the  date  of  the  parts  affefted ; 
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by  the  type  of  the  clifeafe ; by  the  number,  the 
greatnefs  and  violence  of  the  Tymptoms  ; and  by 
the  inefficacy  of  the  beft  chofen,  and  beft  applied 
remedies*  All  thefe  circumftances  of  the  violence 
of  a difeafe,  will  be  found  to  have  occurred  in  a 
fpecies  of  colic,  which  I fhall  defcribe  hereafter, 
and  which  depended  on  the  irritability  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  inteltines. 

Experience  likewife  proves  to  us,  that  both 
caufes  and  effeds  change  their  determination  ; and 
that  an  event  is  fometimes  the  caufe,  and  fometimes 
the  effed,  of  the  fame  change.  Worms  are,  unlefs 
I am  deceived,  one  of  the  caufes ; and  fometimes, 
likewife,  the  effed  of  epilepfy,  in  which  the  vora- 
city, ufual  to  thefe  patients,  joined  to  the  weaknefs 
of  the  natural  fundions,  furniffieS  enough  for  their 
fupply.  Anger  is  often  a caufe  of  epilepfy ; but 
a difpofition  to  anger  is,  likewife,  the  ufual  effed 
of  this  difeafe.  Excefs  of  venerv  is  alfo  a caufe  of 
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epilepfy;  and  an  exceffive  difpofition  to  venery,  is 
aknoft  always  one  of  its  effeds.  Grief,  uneafinefs, 
and  anxiety,  are,  fometimes,  the  caufes  of  hypo- 
chondriacal affedion  and  hyflerical  paffion  ; and, 
in  general,  they  are  the  effeds  of  thefe  fame  difeales. 
A change  happening  to  the  body,  has  very  often 
occafioned  another  on  the  foul,  and  this  change  on 
the  foul,  has  effeded  another  on  the  body. 

We  cannot  well  be  deceived,  as  to  the  alternate 
viciffitudes  of  caufe  and  effed;  becaufe,  that  which 
fucceeds  relative  to  time,  to  clear  and  fufficient 
caufes,  is  always  an  effedf.  I once  faw  a cafe  of 
epilepfy,  which  was  kept  up  many  years  by  drunk- 
en ne  is 
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etmcfs  and  onanifm,  after  having  been,  at  firft, 
brought  on  by  the  horrors  of  a monadic  life.  After 
a very  confiderable  time,  the  patient  voided,  at  firft, 
common  worms,  then  froall  flat  worms.  Thefe 
appeared,  after  the  epilepfy  had  been  a long  time 
deciflvely  eflablifhed  from  other  caufes ; and  they 
were,  therefore,  not  the  caufe,  but  an  efie£l  of  the 
difeafe.  By  a careful  attention,  in  this  manner,  to 
time  and  circumflances,  we  fhall  likewife  learn  to 
know  the  reciprocal  changes  of  caufes  and  effeds. 

Notwithftanding  this,  we  are  not  to  confider  die 
effed  as  the  caufe,  when  fuch  a change  cannot  pof- 
fibly  take  place  Melancholy  patients  commonly 
fall  into  this  error*  by  confidering  the  moral  effects 
\vhich  folio’  7 their  bodily  ills,  as  the  caufes  of  their 
diforder.  Thefe  perfons  often  fancy  they  are  me- 
lancholy, only  on  account  of  luch  a grievance,  or 
misfortune  ; whereas,  they  are  melancholy,  becaufe 
they  are  really  fick.  They  aferibe  to  moral  caufes, 
what  is  owing  wholly  to  phyfical  ones.  They  ima- 
gine, they  have  loft  their  wealth,  their  friends,  or 
their  teputalion;  and  yet,  they  recover  all  thefe 
the  moment  the  remedies  employed,  have  fufficient 
efficacy  to  expel  the  flatus  from  their  inteflines. 

Sometimes,  the  remains  of  a difeafe,  are  mif- 
taken  for  the  caufe  ol  that  which  preceded  it;  or, 
the  ligns  of  a patient’s  amendment  for  its  caufe. 
Degner  relates,  that  a pudding  recovered  a patient 
from  dyfentery.  A patient,  fometimes,  has  a long 
and  fmart  attack  of  fever;  at  length,  he  feels  a flrong 
inclination  to  eat  two  red  herrings  ; they  are  given 
to  him,  and  the  fever  returns  no  more:  but  the 
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great  defire  to  eat  the  pudding,  or  the  herrings,  in 
thefe  cafes,  was  the  figns,  and  not  the  caufe,  of  a 
reftored  digeftion.  It  is,  from  a miftaken  notion  of 
the  fame  kind,  that  pickled  meat,  and  cheefe,  have 
been  recommended  as  medicines  of  fo  much  efficacy 
in  dyfentery. 

Boerhaave  obferves,  that  it  is  a dangerous  error, 
to  aferibe  all  the  difeafes  of  young  women  to  a 
retention  of  the  catamenia,  which  often  do  not  ap- 
pear, only  becaufe  the  patients  are  fick  from  other 
caufes.  He  adds,  that  from  an  improper  treatment, 
by  thus  confounding  the  effeft  with  the  caufe,  they 
very  often  become  he&ic.  The  fuppreffion  of  the 
menfes,  is  frequently  an  effect,  and  not  a caufe,  of 
the  febricula,  deferibed  by  Manningham. 

It  appears,  from  all  that  I have  faid  in  this  chap- 
ter, that  the  phyfician,  who  is  polTeffedof  Genius,  is 
alone  capable  of  tracing,  and  afeertaining  the  caufes 
of  difeafes ; that  the  vulgar  are  abfolutely  incapable 
of  determining  thefe  caufes ; and,  that  it  is  of  no 
ufe  to  fee,  and  to  try  every  thing,  if  we  are  too  little 
enlightened  to  fee,  too  ignorant,  to  be  able  to  con- 
clude, from  found  reafoning,  and  of  courfe,  unable 
to  decide  on  any  fa£l,  which  relates  to  the  fl^te  of 
the  human  body. 
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CHAP.  IV, 


Of  the  Remote  Caajes  of  Difeafcs. 

FTER  having  pointed  out  a part  of  the 


errors,  into  which  the  phylician  is  liable  to 
fall,  in  inveftigating  the  caufes  in  general ; and 
having  traced  out  the  way,  which  will  lead  him  to 
a knowledge  of  thofe  caufes,  I will  now  endeavour 
to  confider,  and  defcribe,  the  caufes  themfelves, 
their  variety,  and  the  influence  they  exert,  natu- 
rally or  accidentally,  over  the  human  body. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  caufe  of  dif- 
cafes,  are  diftinguifhed  into  Remote  and  Proximate. 
By  Remote  caufes,  we  underhand  thofe,  which  con- 
tribute more  or  lcfs  to  excite  a difeafe,  but  which 
produce  it  only  when  combined  together.  Others 
give  the  name  of  Remote  caufes,  to  thofe,  which 
luppofe  one  or  more  intermediate  caufes,  by  the 
prefence  of  which,  the  difeafe  manifefts  itfelf.  It 
has  been  alferted,  that  thefe  intermediate  caufes  did 
not  exift  ; and  that,  relative  to  the  eflfech,  we  ought 
to  confider,  as  Remote  caufes,  all  thofe  which  pro- 
duce an  effeCI,  but  which,  however,  is  not  yet  the 
difeafe ; becaufe,  to  conhitute  this,  requires  one  or 
more  other  co-operating  caufes.  The  Remote 
caufes  contribute,  therefore,  to  the  production  of  a 
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difeafe ; but  arc  not  fufficient  to  give  it  a&ual 
exigence. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Remote  caufes.  Thofe, 
which  have  their  feat  in  the  body  itfelf,  are  called, 
Antecedent , or  Pre-difpofing  caufes ; and  thofe,  which 
are  joined  to  thefe,  are  called,  Occafional  caufes. 
Neither  of  thefe,  can  of  itfelf,  produce  a difeafe; 
becaufe,  the  Occafional  caufe  does  no  harm,  if  the 
patient  has  no  Pre-difpofilion  to  receive  its  impref- 
fions,  and  vice  verfa. 

The  Antecedent  or  Pre-difpofing  caufes,  are  inter- 
nal caufes ; whereas,  the  Occafional  caufes  are  ex- 
ternal, being  foreign  to  the  body,  and  exciting 
difeafe,  only  by  afting  externally  on  the  fubjech 
Thefe  are  the  cleareft  of  all  the  caufes  ; we  fearch 
for  them,  commonly,  in  the  fix  things,  called  Non 
Naturals,  and  in  the  paffions  of  the  mind.  Pit— 
cairne  has,  perhaps,  done  better,  to  confine  them  to 
the  influence  of  other  bodies  on  ours,  and  to  the 
influence  we  have  on  ourfelves. 

Thus,  although  the  Remote  caufes  of  difeafes, 
are  not  the  caufes,  properly  fo  called,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  thefe,  yet,  have  they 
not  the  lefs  claim  to  the  moft  careful  invefligation  ; 
becaufe,  by  their  means,  we  may  hope  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  the  Proximate  caufes  ; or,  becaufe  the 
concurrence  of  the  Remote  caufes,  taken  together, 
forms  the  Proximate  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  Befides, 
it  is  much  eafier  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
whole,  from  its  parts,  than  it  will  be,  by  negle&ing 
thofe  parts. 
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In  confidering  the  Remote  caufes  of  difeafes,  we 
ought  to  invefligate  the  fuppofed  influence  of  each 
upon  the  body,  in  its  feparate  hate ; and  then  con- 
sider, what  may  be  their  influence  collethively. 
Sometimes,  we  fhall  find,  that  one  caufe  a<5fs  upon 
another ; at  other  times,  a fingle  caufe,  will  acd 
upon  the  difeafe  prefent ; fometimes,  they  will  all  a£t 
together,  and  very  often,  a compound  effetd  will  be 
derived,  as  we  have  feen,  from  a fnnple  caufe.  To 
afcertain  the  Remote  caufes,  and  their  effe&s,  will, 
therefore,  require  a philofophical  Genius,  well 
verfed  in  the  hiflory  of  Nature  ; otherwife,  we  fhall 
only  fall  from  one  error  into  another. 

I will  begin  with  the  external  caufes.  Thefe  are 
to  be  met  with  in  every  thing  that  furrounds  us, 
and  determine,  as  it  were,  our  exigence.  Both 
health  and  difeafe  flow  from  the  fame  fource;  and 
the  leafl  change  in  thefe  external  things,  inftead  of 
life  and  health,  may  bring  with  it  poifon  and 
death. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  air  confidered  as  a Remote  caufe  of  difeajes. 

THE  air,  we  breathe,  a&swith'a  degree  of  pref- 
fure,  equal  to  thirty-two  thoufand  pounds 
weight  on  the  body  of  a middle-lized  man.  Our 
fluids  counteract  this  preffure  bv  a proportionate 
refiftance,  otherwife,  we  fhould  be  unable  to  fup- 
port  it. 

But  this  fame  air,  which  furrounds  us  on  every 
fide,  is  not  a pure  aether,  but  the  atmofpheric  air, 
impregnated  with  a variety  of  extraneous  bodies, 
and  which  exhale  from  the  earth.  Thefe,  and 
other  circumllances,  are  the  caufes  of  the  variety 
of  changes,  the  air  may  occafionally  bring  about  in 
the  human  body. 

Let  us  firft  conlider  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere. 
It  w.ould  be  fuperfluous  to  prove,  that  the  hardeft 
bodies,  even  iron,  are  expanded  by  heat;  and,  that 
by  this,  the  cohefion  and  connexion  of  their  parts, 
will  confequently  be  weakened.  Heat  may,  there- 
fore, be  expected  to  produce  an  analogous  effecd  in 
the  human  folids,  and  excite  an  increafed  motion 
of  the  fluids,  if  it  exceeds  the  natural  heat.  It  is 
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on  this  account,  that  the  ftrength  and  the  .appetite 
become  more  languid,  that  we  bleed  af  the  nofc, 
and  that  drophcal  patients  fwell  more,  as  the  hum- 
mer advances.  Hence  too,  the  violence  of  acute 
fevers. 

The  nervous  fyftem  is  always  the  mod  affe£led 
by  heat.  This  is  the  reafon,  why  weak  and  delin- 
eate fubje&s  fuffer  the  mod  from  it.  In  Switzer- 
land, I have  often  feen  hyfterical  women  affe&ed 
with  violent  fyncope,  or  convulfions,  or  obffinate 
diarrhoea,  and  not  recover  again  till  the  hot  wea- 
ther ceafed.  I have  feen  literary  perfons  have  fimi- 
lar  diarrhoeas  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  and  not 
recover  till  the  cold  weather  came  on.  Sir  John 
Pringle  has  obferved,  that  heat  alone  is  feldom  fatal 
to  art  army,  unlefs  the  troops  are  exercifed,  or 
march  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  that  the  foldiers 
lie  down  to  fleep  expo  fed  to  the  fun.  The  heat  of 
the  fun  is  very  often  fatal  wdth  us,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries.  I have  feen  labourers,  returning 
from  the  plough,  fall  down,  and  die.  Others,  who 
recovered  from  the  firlt  attack,  having  expofed 
themfelves  anew,  died  within  a few  hours.  I 
have  feen  fimilar  events  in  the  electorate  of  Ha- 
nover. It  is  well  known,  that  the  heat  of  fome 
particular  days,  may  be  the  fame  in  a variety  of 
climates ; even  in  Rufha,  as  great  heats  have  been, 
now  and  then,  felt,  as  in  South  America.  I have, 
in  Switzerland,  feen  violent  phrenzy  brought  on 
by  the  excelhve  heat  of  the  weather.  In  France,  a 
child  eight  years  old,  was  feen  to  lofe  its  memory, 
during  the  fummer  heats ; to  recover  it  again  when 
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the  heat  began  to  abate,  and  to  lofc  it  again  at  the 
return  of  fummer. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud , are  obliged 
to  fend  their  children,  during  the  fummer  months, 
to  the  mountains;  other  wife,  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  lofing  their  memory,  or  their  fenfes.  It 
is,  without  doubt,  on  account  of  the  great  heat  of 
this  country,  fo  extolled,  in  other  refpe&s,  by  Rouf- 
feau,  that  it  contains  fo  many  ideots.  The  number 
of  thefe,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  Baron 
Haller,  is  incredible  in  this  flat  country,  and  even 
in  the  mountains,  in  proportion  to  the  number  we 
meet  with  in  other  countries,  Thefe  people  are  bom 
of  healthy  parents  ; their  faces  hardly  refemble  the 
human  figure  ; their  mouth  is  extremely  wide,  and 
commonly  gaping;  the  faliva  is  conftantly  flowing- 
down  to  their  chin ; they  have  almoft  all  of  them 
bronchocela,  a harfh  and  difagreeable  voice,  and  a 
mind,  incapable  of  the  leaf!  reflexion.  Some  of  thefe 
people,  the  number  of  whom  is  fo  confiderable,  pafs 
their  days  in  bed,  and  feem  averle  to  any  exercife, 
or  even  motion ; they  live  to  a great  age,  but  feem 
not  to  have  more,  or  even  lo  much,  underltanding 
as  brutes.  *They  are  fo  flupid  and  infenfible, 
that  Baron  Haller  faw  one  of  them  die,  not  long 
ago,  merely  becaufe  he  had  fo  long  abftained  from 
relieving  nature,  that  the  reflum  had  acquired  a 
foot  of  diameter  by  a retention  of  the  foeces. 

The  effecfls  cf  continued  heat  are  more  general, 
and  hurtful  in  the  more  fouthern  climates.  In  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  people  generally  repofe  them- 
felves  duiing  almofl.  the  whole  afternoon  ; becaule, 
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nobody  has  fufficient  ffrength,  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  go  about  their  affairs.  At  Delhi,  they  are 
obliged  to  fleep  at  the  door  of  their  chamber,  and 
without  covering,  during  more  than  half  the  year. 
The  merchants,  and  people  of  rank,  fleep  in  courts 
or  gardens ; the  common  people,  in  the  ffreet. 
The  debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  occafioned  by 
exceffive  heat,  is,  in  India,  a very  ferious  aud  fa- 
tal difeafe  to  perfons  of  every  rank.  At  Batavia, 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  noon,  people  feel 
a painful  laffitude,  the  moment  they  go  into  the 
ffreet.  In  the  ifland  of  Ormus,  the  air  is  inflamed, 
as  it  were,  during  the  day  time,  by  the  light  refleffed 
from  the  white  mountains,  fo  that,  it  is  one  of  the 
hotteft  countries  on  the  globe.  The  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  retire  into  the  foreffs,  and  to  plunge 
themfelves  into  water.  The  perfpiration  is  extreme- 
ly great  in  thofe  countries.  Bernier  relates,  that, 
in  his  voyage  from  Lahor  to  Cochemie,  his  body 
becam'e  truly  fieve-like,  and  that  he  had  hardly 
fwallowed  a pint  of  water  before  it  flowed  out  like 
dew  at  his  fingers.  It  is  welt  known,  how  much 
exceffive  fweating  weakens  the  body.  The  debility 
muff  therefore  be  extreme  in  very  hot  countries. 
The  ffomach  is  likewife  very  weak,  and  people  in 
thofe  climates  feldom  have  a frefli  complexion,  or 
the  appearance  of  good  health.  The  inhabitants 
of  Banda,  and  the  other  oriental  iflands,  have  a 
fickly  and  fwarthy  look. 

The  heat  is  fo  great,  and  fo  unhealthy  in  Ja- 
maica, that  there  is  no  where  to  be  feen  the  florid 
complexions  we  meet  with  in  temperate  climates. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  pale,  fickly,  thin. 
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and  of  a cadaverous  hue.  They  appear  rather 
'like  fo  many  apparitions  than  living  men.  The 
negroes  in  America,  fweat  to  fuch  excels,  that  they 
are  conffantly  languid  and  fickly,  and  neither  work 
nor  fpeak,  but  with  extreme  indolence./  The  Eu- 
ropeans prefeve  their  complexion,  and  their  health, 
during  three  or  four  months  after  their  arrival,  and 
then  they  become  like  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  this  change  is 
much  more  fenlible  in  young  people  (a).  At  Cu- 
raffau,  Europeans  gradually  lofe  their  frefh  colour 
and  vivacity:  their  natural  heat  even  becomes 
three  or  four  degrees  lefs  than  what  it  was  at  their 
arrival. 

Thefe  are  the  reafons,  why  convulfions  are  fo 
common  in  hot  countries,  and  why  in  the  illand 


( a)  This  feems  to  be  taken  from  de  Ulloa’s  voyage,  who  re- 
lates it  of  Carthager.a,  where  we  are  told  that,  “ the  invariable 
“ continuance  of  great  heats,  without  any  fenfible  difference 
“ between  night  and  day,  occafions  fuch  profufe  prefpiration 
<c  in  the  body,  that  the  wan  and  livid  complexions  &f  the  in- 
“ habitants,  would  make  a ltranger  fufpeft,  that  they  were  juft 
“ recovering  from  fome  terrible  diftemper,  Their  actions  are 
“ conformable  to  their  colour;  in  all  their  motions,  there  is 
“ fomething  relax  and  fluggifh ; it  even  affefts  their  fpeech, 
“ which  is  foft  and  flow,  and  their  words  are  generally  broken. 
“ But  notwithllanding  all  their  appearances  of  ficknefs  and  de- 
“ bility,  they  enjoy  a good  ftate  of  health.  Strangers  from 
“ Europe,  retain  their  ilrength  and  ruddy  complexion,  poffibly 
*e  for  three  or  four  months ; but  afterwards  both  fuffer  fuch 
“ decays,  from  the  exeeflive  perfpiration,  that  thefe  new  comers, 
“ are  no  longer  to  be  diltinguifhed,  by  their  countenances,  from 
“ the  old  inhabitants.  Young  perfons  are  generally  the  moft 
“ aifeded  by  the  climate,  which  (pares  the  more  aged.” 
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cf  Bourbon  in  Africa,  and  of  Barbadoes  in  Ame- 
rica, the  whole  body  becomes  convulfed  after  the 
Jeafl  wound.  The  oriental  writers,  the  miffionaries, 
and  others,  prove,  that  Melancholy  is  a difeafe  which 
reigns  principally  in  the  Eafl,  but  above  all,  in  the 
parched  climate  of  Egypt.  Hippocrates  obferves,  that 
even  in  his  time,  it  wras  pretty  prevalent  amongft 
the  Greeks. 

Acute  difeafes,  are  very  rapid  in  their  progrefs  in 
hot  countries.  Intermitting  fevers,  are  either  very 
rare,  or  altogether  unknown  in  the  Eafl  Indies.  Con- 
tinued fevers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fo  violent,  that 
the  patients  become  at  once  delirious,  and  die  in  a 
few  days,  and  fometimes  even  in  a few  hours, 
according  to  Bontius.  Titfmgh  fays,  that  at  Curaf- 
fau,  the  thermometer  is  ufually  from  8o°.  to  84^, 
and  that  Europeans  on  their  arrival  are  commonly 
attacked  with  ardent  fever. 

Exclulive  of  tins  natural  heat  of  the  atmofphere, 
the  air  may  likewife  be  extraordinarily  heated  by 
particular  caufes  at  certain  feafons,  and  in  certain 
places.  We  do,  indeed,  know  many  countries,  in 
which  the  air  becomes  loaded  with  an  inflammable 
exhalation,  which  takes  fire  on  the  lead  approach 
of  flame,  and  renders  the  greater  part  of  thele  places 
uninhabitable.  The  winds  are  of  ufe  to  modily 
this  natural  or  accidental  heat  of  the  atmofphere  in 
particular  countries  ; but  their  effed,  fometimes,  is  to 
produce  a fudden  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold,  and 
in  this  cafe  they  become  noxious.  We  fhall  fpeak 
more  of  this  at  the  clofe  of  this  chapter. 

Yol.  II.  O Hippocrates 
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Hippocrates  noticed  the  effe&s  which  cold  pro- 
duces on  bodies,  and  particularly  on  the  human  bo- 
dy to  which  he  referred  all  his  obfervations.  We 
will  leave  it  to  natural  philofophers  to  invefti- 
gate  thephyfical  caufes  of  cold;  it  will  be  fufficient 
for  us  to  notice  fome  of  its  effects.  We  know,  that 
it  contrails  even  the  hardcfl  bodies,  and  renders  them 
more  compact ; on  fluid  bodies  it  a£ls  by  diminifh- 
ing  their  motion,  and  gradually  rendering  them  folid. 
The  human  bodv,  like  all  other  bodies,  is  liable  to 
the  fame  laws.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  cloaths, 
w hich  are  juft  fit  in  the  fummer  months,  become  looter 
in  winter,  becaufe  the  body  is  become  more  fhrunk. 
Our  folids  are  firmed  in  winter.  We  are  then  more 
active,  fays  Hippocrates,  our  appetite  increafes,  and 
the  digeftion  goes  on  more  rapidly.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  refiftance  which  the  fluids  oppofe 
to  the  folids  is  fo  great,  that  the  ftrength  of  the  lat- 
ter, though  much  increafed,  cannot  overcome  it,  if 
the  cold  is  in  a certain  degree. 

The  French  troops  were  in  better  health,  and 
much  more  flrong  and  hardy  in  Canada,  than 
they  are  commonly  in  France.  They  were  more  like 
Swedes  than  Frenchmen.  Courage  and  ftrength, 
feem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Northern  nations,  fo  far, 
at  leaft,  as  they  depend  on  ftrength  of  confti- 
tution.  Winter  is,  in  general,  a healthy  feafon.when 
we  are  well  cloathcd,  and  have  good  fires.  Even 
putrid  difeafes  diminifh  their  influence  during  that 
ieafon ; but  it  likewife  occafions  other  confiber- 
able  difeafes.  Hippocrates  noticed  them  formerly, 
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>and  we  continue  to  fee  them  in  thefe  times,  fucli  as 
he  defcribed  them.  They  who  ufe  no  exercife  du- 
ring the  winter,  feel  many  ill  effects  from  cold. 
Delicate  fubje&s  are  liable  to  very  painful  fpafmo- 
did  affections,  after  having  been  expofed  to  violent 
cold.  This  may  be  remedied  by  warmth,  and  by  fui- 
table  remedies.  A delicate  woman,  hxty-three  years 
of  age,  in  confequence  of  a violent  coldnefs  of  one 
of  her  arms,  was  affetded  with  an  almoft  univerfal 
cramp.  It  feemed  to  her,  as  if  all  her  flefli  was 
tearing  off,  fo  great  was  her  pain.  She  felt,  at 
the  fame  time,  a moft  exquifite  pain  in  her  ftomach 
and  bowels.  Her  pulfe,  during  the  whole  of  this 
fcene,  was  the  flowed  I have  ever  felt.  In  three 
days  fhe  recovered.  When  people  ufe  exercife, 
cold  is  commonly  lefs  noxious.  The  failors,  who 
pafled  the  winter  in  the  flraits  of  Weiyatz,  and  who 
ufed  exercife,  preferved  themfelves  amidft  the  rigorous 
cold  they  underwent  ; excepting  the  crew  of  one 
{hip,  who  perifhed  becaufe  they  were  indolent  and 
inactive.  People  may  live  even  at  Spitzbergen,  pro- 
vided they  ufe  a great  deal  of  exercife.  But  men 
cannot  fupport  themfelves  long  in'  fkaiting,  unlefs 
they  take  a great  deal  of  nourifhment:  becaufe  in. 
this  violent  exercife,  the  perfpiration  is  fo  much  in- 
created,  as  to  be  accompanied  with  confrderable 
hunger,  and  an  extraordinary  laffrtude.  It  will  ea- 
ffly  be  conceived  how  much  the  body  ought  to  lofe, 
when  moved  on  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  not  unufual  with  fkaiters.  It  is  well 
known,  how  dangerous  it  is  for  a traveller  to  re- 
pofe  himfelf,  when  he  feels  intenfe  cold,  and  an  in- 
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clination  to  fleep.  If  he  fleeps,  he  will  probably  ne- 
ver wake  again  (a). 

The  humidity  of  the  air  weakens  a man  fud- 
denly.  It  relaxes  the  folids,  and,  of  courfe,  weakens 
the  circulation,  fo  that  the  fecretions  are  carried  on 
with  difficulty.  The  infenlible  perfpiration  becomes 
checked ; the  moiflure  palfes  in  through  the  ab- 
forbing  pores  of  the  (kin,  and  the  patient  feels  a 
laffitude  and  heavinefs,  which  deprive  him  of  all 
his  gaiety,  and  render  the  mind  as  opprelfed  as  the 
body. 

The  air,  in  certain  countries,  is  more  humid  than 
it  feems  to  be.  This  humidity  is  fo  great  in  the 
Illand  of  Java,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and 
likewife  in  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  India, 
that  iron,  fleel,  and  even  filver,  are  ruffed,  and  in- 
jured by  it,  much  more  fpeedily  than  in  the  moifleff 
ieafon  in  Europe.  Cloaths  become  rotten,  if  kept 
long  in  chefts  in  thofe  countries,  without  being 


(a)  The  reader  will  probably  recoiled!  a proof  of  this,  in 
what  happened  to  Dr.  Solander  on  the  Terra  del  Fuego.  This 
ingenious  gentleman  having  been  accullomed  to  a cold  climate, 
was  aware  of  this  efiedt,  and  cautioned  his  companions  againil 
it  ; and  yet,  he  himfelf,  was  the  firtt  who  was  attacked  with 
fleepinefs,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Banks,  was  very  much  troubled 
to  make  him  fenfible  of  his  danger.  Cold,  when  applied  in  a 
flight  degree,  ilimulates  the  body;  but  exceflive  cold  adts  as  a 
fedative,  and  defcroys  life, 
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often  expofed  to  the  fun.  Iron  rufts  on  the  Malabar 
coaft  ten  times  fooner  than  it  does  in  Europe  ( b ). 

The  air  is  fo  humid  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that 
in  the  ifland  of  Bermudas  it  rufts  even  the  tiling  of 
houfes,  and  ftones,  almoft  every  fort  of  metal,  and 
even  the  largeft  cannon  with  incredible  quicknefs. 
Neither  hogs,  nor  beafts  ot  burthen  ever  drink  in 
Jamaica,  and  yet,  they  are  continually  fweating. 
The  air  is  fo  moift,  that  the  abforbing  pores  of  thefe 
animals  imbibe  a fufficiency  of  water. 

Damp  fituations  are  in  every  country  unhealthy. 
Dr.  Short  has  proved,  from  the  number  of  deaths. 


(b)  The  effedls  here  related,  ought  not  to  be  referred  to 
moifture  alone.  Mr.  George  Foriter  relates,  that  between 
the  tropics,  in  Auguft,  books  became  covered  with  mould,  andiron 
and  fteel  began  toruft  ; and  he  afcribes  this  not  to  Ample  moif- 
ture,  but  to  the  great  heat,  which  had  probably  raifed  fome  fa- 
line  particles.  Heobferves,  that  the  numerous  animal  parts,  which 
putrify  in  the  ocean,  fupply  the  volatile  alkali,  and  that  the  great 
heat  feems  to  volatilife  the  marine  acid  contained  in  the  brine 
and  common  fait,  and  that  this  attacks  the  furface  of  iron  and 
fteel. — The  learned  Sir  John  Pringle,  had  long  before  this  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  rufting  of  metals,  is,  perhaps,  only  an  ambi- 
guous fign  of  moifture  in  any  place  near  the  fea,  between  the 
tropics.  He  had  been  informed  by  a gentleman,  who  made 
the  experiment  in  Jamaica,  that  though  iron  rufts  very  foon  in 
that  ifland,  yet,  that  fait  of  tartar  feemed  to  attratt  moifture 
from  the  air,  more  flowly  there  than  in  Britain.  The  celebrated 
writer  was,  therefore,  led  to  conclude,  that  the  fpeedy  rufting 
of  metals,  in  hot  climates,  near  the  ocean,  is  owing  to  the  great 
exhalation  of  the  fpirit  of  lalt,  which  flies  off  from  the  fea  Water, 
by  means  of  the  heat. — 'See  Ob/,  on  Dif.  of  a/i  army. 
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that  the  marfhy  countries,  which  are  not  expofed 
to  the  winds,  ablorb  ali  their  inhabitants.  Thus, 
according  to  him,  more  people  die  in  the  fens 
of  Cambridge,  Ely,  and  Lincoln,  than  are  born 
there  (c). 

Intermitting 


(c)  The  unhealthinefs  of  marfliy  fituations  is  not  folely  the 
cfreift  of  moilture.  Large  inundations  leldom  fenfibly  affedt 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  till  the  waters  are  drained  off,  and 
fome  of  the  effluvia  of  the  foil  itfelf  are  raifed  into  the  atmo- 
fphere. — Every  day’s  obfervations  prove  this.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Heberden,  in  one  ofhia  ingenious  queries,  publifhed  in  the 
tranfadtions  of  the  college,  has  ventured  to  inquire  whether  the  fup- 
pofed  danger  attending  wet  rooms,  and  damp  cloaths,  or  beds, 
is  founded  upon  experience,  or  prejudice  which  has  been  fuf- 
ierea  to  grow  up,  and  get  lfrength  merely  for  want  of  being 
examined.  The  learned  writer  obferves,  that  the  vapours  arifing 
from  the  bilge  water  of  Blips,  have  indeed  a tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  feurvy.  That  the  fwampy  plains  alfo  near  the  mouths 
of  great  rivers,  which  are  often  overflowed,  and  low  ground, 
which  cannot  readily  be  drained,  and  thofe  trafts  of  lands, 
where  the  thicknefs  and  the  extent  of  the  woods  keep  the 
ground  moilt,  and  half  putrid,  for  want  of  ventilation,  are  de- 
itruftive  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  by  occafloning  oblti- 
nate  intermittents  in  the  colder  climates,  and  peftilential  fevers 
in  the  hotter  regions.  But  he  concludes,  that  all  this  mifehief 
arifes,  not  merely  from  moiflure,  but  from  unventilated  and  pu- 
trid moifture.  Mere  wetnefs,  untainted  with  putridity,  he  be- 
lieves to  be  inoffenlive,  and  he  fupports  his  opinion  by  avariety 
of  ingenious  fadls.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Percival, 
publilhed,  by  the  latter  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Philof.  & 
Med.Elfays,  feemsto  adopt  the  opinion  ofDr.  Heberden.  “The 
“ gentry  of  England,  fays  he,  are  remarkably  afraid  of  moifture 
and  of  air.  But  feamen,  who  live  in  perpetually  moift  air, 
“ are  always  healthy,  if  they  have  good  provifions.  The  inha- 
“ bitants  of  B'eimudas,  St.  Helen,  and  other  ifiands  fituated  far 
“ from  continents,  furrounded  with  rocks,  agaimt  which  the  waves 
4<  continually  dalhing  £11  the  air  with  fpray  and  vapour,  and 
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Intermitting  fevers  are  very  frequent  in  all  mar- 
fhy  fituations.  We  likewife  frequently  fee  dylen- 
teries,  and  putrid  fevers,  if  a hot  fummer  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a rainy  autumn.  I have  feen  the  molt 
violent  diarrhoeas,  with  us,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, follow  a fupprelfed  perfpiration,  whillt  the 
dyfentery  was  epidemic  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. I was  led  to  think,  that  both  might,  in  fome 
meafure,  depend  on  the  fame  caufes. 


where  no  wind  can  arife,  that  does  not  pafs  over  much  fea, 
: and  of  courfe  bring  much  moillure,  are  remarkably  healthy. 
: And,  I have  long  thought,  mere  moilt  air  has  no  ill  effedl  on 
: the  conftitution ; though  air  impregnated  with  vapours  from 
putrid  marihes  is  found  pernicious,  not  from  its  inoiiture,  but 
1 putridity.  It  feems  ftrange,  that  a man,  whofe  body  iscom- 
pofed  ingreat  part  of  moiit  fluids,  whofe  blood  and  juices  arefo 
watery,  who  can  fwallow  quantities  of  water,  and  fmall  beer 
daily  without  inconvenience,  fhould  fancy, that  a little  more 
1 or  iels  moifture  in  the  air,  fhould  be  of  fuch  importance.  But 
: we  abound  in  abfurdity,  and  inconfiilency.”  Sir  John  Prin- 
le  observes,  that,  “ Commodore  Mitchell’s  fquadron,  which 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  channel,  between  South  Beveland,  and 
the  ifland  of  Walcheren,  in  both  which  places  the  dittemper 
raged,  was  neither  affli£ted  with  the  fever  nor  the  flux,  but 
enjoyed  perfect  health  ; a proof,  that  the  moiitand  putrid  air 
of  the  marfhes  was  diffipated  or  corredled,  before  it  could 
reach  them;  and  that,  a fituation  open  to  the  wind,  is  one 
of  the  belt  prefervatives  againfl  the  difeafesof  a neighbouring 
low  and  marfliy  country.”  The  late  Dr.  Rutty,  in  his  chro- 
ological  hiltory  of  the  weather,  obferves,  that  the  tnoift  feafons 
n Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  more  free  from  epidemical 
ifeafes  than  the  dry  ones ; and  that  ftorms,  the  ufual  conco- 
itams  of  rain,  are  more  healthy  titan  calm  weather;  proba- 
y,  becaufe  they  diflipate  the  vapours,  which  by  ilagnation 
might  occuflan  difeaies. 
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Dr.  Grainger,  a celebrated  Englifh  poet,  who  at- 
tended the  army  with  great  reputation,  as  a phyfi- 
cian,  till  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  obferved, 
that  in  a very  dangerous  fever,  which  reigned  a- 
mongfl  the  troops  in  Auguft,  1748,  the  number  of 
lick,  was  in  proportion  to  the  variations  of  the  thermo- 
meter. Sir  John  Pringle  relates,  that  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Dettingen,  the  dyfentery  began  to  appear  in 
the  Englifh  army,  before  any  fruit  was  in  feafon  ; 
and  he  aferibes  it  to  the  troops  lying  wet  after  the 
battle.  As  foon  as  the  army  paffed  the  Rhine,  the 
dyfentery  diminifhed ; but,  few  of  the  patients  who 
were  in  the  hofpital  efcaped,  becaufe  they  mere 
caught  the  infedious  hofpital  fever. 

After  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  the  troops  were  in 
good  health,  becaufe  they  were  encamped  on  dry 
ground,  and  the  night  fucceeding  the  battle  was  dry 
and  warm.  Even  the  autumn  was  healthy.  At 
Mons,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  troops  were  in 
damp  barracks,  there  were  many  dyfenteries,  remit- 
ting, and  even  infectious  fevers.  There  were  many 
fick  at  Louvain  and  Bruges,  of  thofe  who  were  in 
cold,  damp  barracks,  whilft  they  who  were  lodged 
in  private  houfes  were  healthy.  There  were  indeed 
many  fick  when  the  troops  were  at  Breda,  although 
there  are  no  marfhes  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  then 
the  foil  is  exceedingly  damp.  The  foil  in  that  part  of 
Brabant  is  a barren  fand,  and  would  at  firft  fight  feem 
to  be  dry  and  healthful,  but  the  appearance  is  de- 
ceitful ; for  water  is  every  where  to  be  found,  at  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
difiance  from  the  furfacc,  the  inhabitants  aje  free 
from  difeafes. 
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Barrere  obferves,  that  before  the  earth  was  cul- 
tivated, and  the  wood  removed  in  Guinea,  the 
climate  was  extremely  wet  and  unhealthy,  and  that 
the  young  negroe  children,  commonly  died  with 
locked  jaw  foon  after  their  birth.  Adults  were 
likewife  attacked  with  the  fame  complaints.  The 
patients  felt  at  the  fame  time  extreme  hunger,  and 
died  convulfed. 

If  the  air  is  at  the  fame  time  cold  and  moifl,  the 
perfpiration  is  the  more  checked  by  it.  The  effects 
of  fuch  an  air  foon  influence  the  temperament. 
We  become  heavier  and  more  inaflive,  in  proportion 
as  thefe  two  qualities  predominate  in  the  fame  cli- 
mate. The  air  at  Copenhagen  is  cold  and  foggy. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  travellers  complain  fo  much 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  Iky  there.  It  is  very  eafy  to 
diflinguifh  a Dane  from  a Norwegian.  The  latter 
being  accuftomed  to  a cold  and  dry  air,  refembles  the 
Swede  and  Icelander,  and  is  much  more  lively  than 
the  Dane.  Diforders  of  the  throat  and  breafl  are,  in 
general,  the  moft  violent  and  difficult  of  cure,  when 
occafioned  by  a cold  moifl;  air.  The  dyfentery  ufu- 
ally  becomes  epidemic  in  Switzerland,  if  cold  wea- 
ther fucceeds  fuddenly  to  great  heat,  and  thus  checks 
the  perfpiration. 

The  effects  of  the  cold  damp  night  air,  in  hot  coun- 
tries very  properly  claim  a place  here.  The  inhabitants 
of  thefe  climates  are  exceedingly  affe&ed  by  a degree 
of  cold,  which  would  appear  flight,  perhaps,  to  an 
European.  Patients  of  every  clafs,  and  efpecially 
hypochondriacal  ones,  fuller  much  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  when  this  ftate 
VoL,  II.  P of 
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of  the  air  commonly  prevails.  The  opiflhotonos, 
that  formidable  cramp,  which  bends  the  body  of 
the  patient  backwards,  and  which  terminates  by  the 
mofl  horrible  convulfions,  happens  during  the  night 
time,  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  according  to  Bontius, 
to  people  who  worne  out  by  the  heat  of  the  day, 
throw,  their  covering  from  the  bed.  Dr.  Lionel 
Chalmers,  who  has  been  converfant  with  this  dif- 
orcler  in  South  Carolina,  and  who  has  deferibed  it 
with  great  exactitude,  fays,  it  occurs  in  all  hot  cli- 
mates, and  in  every  fcafon,  but  more  efpecially  in 
fummer,  whenever  a cold  rain  fucceeds  to  great 
heat. 

But  the  effects  of  heat  and  dampnefs  in  the  air, 
are  in  general  more  fatal  than  thole  ('of  moiff,  Icold, 
air.  Such  a Date  of  the  air  will  naturally  tend  to 
relax  and  weaken  the  fyflem,  and  difpofe  the  fluids 
to  putrid  diathefis.  A hot  and  moiff  air  is  of  a fatal 
tendency  in  everv  country  (d).  Dr.  Rogers  ob- 
ferved  that  epidemical  difeafes  conftantly  prevailed 
at  Cork,  after  r^reat  heat  and  dampnefs.  Mezerai, 
fpeaks  of  a terrible  plague,  which  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XI.  alter  a wet  feafon,  and  long 


(cl)  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  foldiers  in  a camp  fuf- 
fcrmuch  from  heat,  by  being  conftantly  expofed'  to  the  fun, 
cither  without  any  fhade  at  all,  or  only  covered  by  a'thin  tent; 
and  where  ihe  air  being  fo  much  confined,  the  heatis  often  more 
infupportable  than  without  in  the  fun.  And  that  this  circum- 
iiance,  joined  to  the  damps  of  a camp,  feems  to  be  the  cauie, 
that  the  fuminerand  autumnal  difeafes  of  an  army,  even  ill  a 
northern  latitude,  refemble  fo  much  the  epidemics  of  fouthern. 
countries,  efpecially  of  ihofe  with  a moiil  air. 
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continued  hot  winds.  This  plague  carried  off  forty 
thoufand  at  Paris,  in  the  fpace  of  two  months.  It  is 
light  to  obferve,  however,  that  phyficians  formerly 
did  not  limit  the  word  plague  to  the  dilcafe  we 
mean  by  it  now,  but  applied  it  to  every  epidemic, 
that  made  confiderable  havoc,  and  even  to  difeafes 
of  the  breaft,  and  to  ulcerated  fore  throat. 

The  feafons,  in  Java,  are  generally  diflingniflied 
into  wet  and  dry.  The  dry  leafon  is  the  winter, 
and  the  wet  feafon  the  fumtner.  The  fummer  is 
very  unhealthy  at  Batavia,  on  account  of  the  heat, 
and  moifture  of  the  feafon  ; although  the  humidity 
and  the  winds  are  the  only  things  which  render 
the  heat  of  the  climate  fupportable  to  a certain  de- 
gree, and  even  the  country  inhabitable.  The  mod 
common  difeafes,  luch  as  catarrhs,  are  on  this  ac- 
count very  frequent  and  tedi-ous  at  Batavia.  Other 
more  violent  difeafes  are  likewife  very  frequent,  and 
extremely  dangerous.  The  cholera  morbus  reigns 
■tfith  exceeding  fury ; carrying  off  the  patient  in  the 
fpace  of  four  and  twenty  hours  at  the  latefl.  The 
dyfentery  is  likewife  a very  frequent  and  formidable 
difeafe  there.  The  dangerous  cffedds  of  the  hot  and 
damp  wind,  which  frequently  prevails  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Alia,  are  too  well  known.  It  foon  proves 
fatal  to  flrangers  who  are  expofed  to  it,  and  the  in- 
habitants themfelves  appear  with  a very  fickly 
countenance.  Thefe  people  retire  to  the  mountains, 
at  certain  feafons,  when  this  wind  is  molt  pre- 
valent. 

The  air  of  the  coaft  of  Juda,  and  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Thomas  in  Africa,  which  is  fituated  imme- 
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diately  under  the  line,  is  likewife  extremely  un- 
healthy on  the  fame  account.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  Portuguefe,  in  order  to  preferve  their  Afi- 
atic  and  African  fettlements,  were  obliged  to  eda- 
blifh  flations  at  the  diflance  of  every  thirty  leagues  ; 
and  at  each  of  thefe  the  new  fettlers  fojourned  du- 
ring feveral  months,  that  they  might  thus  gra- 
dually accudom  themfelves  to  this  baneful  climate. 
The  feafons,  in  Jamaica,  refemble  in  a great  mea- 
fure  thofe  of  Java;  being  divided  into  dry  andmoid  ; 
though  there  is  rain  now  and  then  throughout  the 
year,  and  in  general  the  air  is  hot  and  damp.  A- 
cute  fevers,  and  colics,  are  the  moft  frequent  dif- 
orders  in  Jamaica.  Thefe  fevers  carry  off  the  pati- 
ent within  a few  hours  ; and  the  colics  are  exceed- 
ingly painful:  if  the  latter  do  not  prove  fatal  to  the 
patient,  they  at  lead  terminate  in  palfy.  It  has  been 
afferted,  that  one  feventh  of  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants die  annually  in  Jamaica,  and  that  without  the 
frefn  fupply  of  new  inhabitants  it  receives  almod 
every  day,  it  would  foon  become  a defert.  The 
air  is  likewife  extremely  unhealthy,  at  Carthagena, 
and  Porto  Bello.  Ulloa  tells  us,  that  the  mod  fa- 
tal difeafes  prevail  at  the  latter  of  thefe  places.  That 
almod  all  the  lying-in  women  die,  and  that  neither 
cows  nor  mares  breed  there.  The  Galleons  lofe 
every  year  a confiderable  number  of  their  equipage. 
The  garrifon  is  fmall,  and  obliged  to  be  frequently 
relieved  ; and  few  people  venture  to  day  there,  ex- 
cepting during  the  fair,  the  charms  of  which  are 
alone  capable  of  reconciling  them  to  the  deadly  air 
of  Porto  Hello.  Almod  all  the  women,  who  can 
afford  it,  go  to  lie-in  at  Panama.  The  yellow  fe- 
ver prevails  with  extreme  fury  in  Martinico,  and, 
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St.  Domingo,  on  account  of  the  great  heat  and 
dampnefs  of  the  air  there.  This  diforder  ufually 
lets  in  with  a profufe  black  vomiting,  and  at  length 
degnerates  to  jaundice. 

The  drynefs  of  the  air  reflores  to  it  the  elaflicity 
it  had  loft  by  its  moiflure:  Dry  air  is  in  general  very 
healthful,  becaufe  it  is  very  elaflic.  When  not  too 
cold  it  renders  us  lively  and  active.  This  is  the  rea- 
fpn,  why  it  is  fo  favorable  to  hypochondriacal  pati- 
ents. It  feems  to  flrengthen  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body.  Such  a flate  of  the  air  prevails  during  the 
winter  months^  at  Montpellier,  and  with  us  during 
the  fine  days  of  September.  A dry  and  cold  air, 
feems  to  predifpofe  the  body  to  inflammation;  pleu- 
rify  is  commonly  a very  frequent  diforder  during 
fuch  a temperature  of  the  air. 

A dry,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  not  too  hot  an  air,  is 
extremely  agreeable,  and  very  feldom  unhealthful. 
This  kind  of  air  at  Montpellier  is  alone  fufheient 
to  cure  a number  of  confumptive  and  vaporifh  Eng- 
lifhmen.  An  hot  dry  air  melts  down  the  fat,  and 
renders  men  dry,  thin,  and  as  it  were  parched. 
This  air  prevails  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Spain,  at 
Naples,  in  Sicily,  Portugal,  and  particularly  in  E- 
gypt.  Bontius  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  ofBata- 
yia  enjoy  the  belt  health  when  the  air  is  dry  and 
a little  refrefhed  by  cool  winds. 

Increafed  weight  of  the  air  produces  the  fame  ef- 
fefts  as  increafed  elaflicity.  The  air  is  often  fup- 
pofed  to  be  very  heavy  when  it  is  damp  and  foggy, 
but  it  is  certain  that  at  fuch  a time  the  mercury  in  the 
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barometer  falls,  and  on  the  contrary  afcends,  v/hen 
the  tveather  is  fine.  Boerhaave  has  proved  that  in 
the  dried:  and  cleared  weather,  the  water  is  only 
carried  higher  up,  and  difperfed  in  the  higheft  re- 
gions of  our  atmofphere.  Therefore  the  more  this 
moidure  is  elevated  above  us,  the  drier  will  be  the 
air  about  us,  and  the  greater  will  be  its  clafficity. 
On  this  principle,  increafed  weight  of  the  air,  when 
it  is  dry  and  ferene,  and  not  too  hot,  will  be  found  to 
increafe  our  a&ivity  and  chearfulnefs.  In  cold  dry 
feafons,  the  mind  and  the  body  are  fo  much  at  eafe, 
that  a heavy  Dutchman  referable  s a lively  French- 
man. Scheuchzer  has  formed  a very  fingular  no- 
tion refpe£ling  the  weight  of  the  air  ; he  fancies  he 
has  found  in  it  the  caufe  of  the  nodalgia,  or  difor- 
der  which  is  fo  frequent  among  the  Swifs,  when 
they  are  ablent  from  their  own  country.  I fhall  fpeak 
of  this  difeafe,  when  I come  to  treat  of  the  pafdons. 
Many  very  powerful  arguments  have  been  oppofed 
to  the  opinion  of  Scheuchzer. 

The  air  is  light  at  the  top  of  high  mountains, 
when  the  air  above  us  is  lefs  weighty  than  that  be- 
low, or  when  the  air  below  us  is  loaded  with  vapors. 
Philofophers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  way  in  which 
it  a£ls  on  high  mountains,  where  it  feemsto  be  much 
lighter  than  in  the  plains.  Even  the  ancients  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  difficult  to  breathe  on  very 
high  mountains ; and  we  find  that  amongfl  the 
Greeks,  they  who  w ete  defirous  of  afeending  Olym- 
pus, applied  fponges,  wet  with  water  and  vinegar, 
to  their  noflrils  and  mouths,  becaufe  the  air  of  that 
mountain  affe&ed  their  breathing.  The  moderns 
have  faid  the  fame  thing  of  the  Pike  of  Teneriffe, 
in  Africa,  and  of  many  other  mountains.  The 
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accounts  of  hemoptoes  and  other  difcharges  of 
blood  from  perfons  who  have  afcended  high 
mountains  are  very  common  ; and  yet,  Meffieurs 
Bo  uguer  and  la  Condamine  allure  us,  that  they 
did  not  find  their  breathing  in  the  leaft  affeded  du- 
ring the  fix  weeks  they  paffed  on  Pichinca  in  Ame- 
rica. Other  writers,  of  credit,  inform  us,  that  their 
relpiration  was  not  at  all  affeded,  even  on  the  Pike  of 
TenerifFe,  or  mount  Caucafus,  or  mount  Etna, 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  light  air  is  inconve- 
nient to  the  lungs  Only  when  we  pals  luddenly  into 
it,  but  that  we  might  eafily  be  reconciled  to.it  by 
habit.  Baron  Haller  is  of  opinion  that  the  evils 
complained  of  by  many  people  in  afeendi-ng  with 
great  trouble  and  difficulty  very  high  mountains,  are  to 
be  aferibed  wholly  to  the  greater  elafticity  of  the  air, 
which  is  very  pure  on -their  fummits.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  they  who  have  travelled  at  their 
cafe,  or  on  horfeback,  have  felt  none  of  thefe  incon- 
veniences (e).  Although  the  air  ol  the  higheft 

mountains 


(e)  Dr.  Darwen  an  ingenious  phyfician  at  Litchfield,  has 
lately  publifhed  i'ome  experiments,  which  prove,  that  noelaftic 
airexilts  in  the  fluids  of  the  human  body,  or  in  inch  a ltate, 
as  to  become  elailic  by  any  change,  yet  experienced  in  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere;  he  therefore  concludes 
that  all  thefe  accounts  we  read  of  hemoptoes.  See.  occurring  to 
perl’ons  who  have  afcended  high  mountains,  are  to  be  aferibed 
to  violent  exercife,  or  other  accidental  caufes.  The  ingenious 
Dr.  Fercival  allows  the  i'ufficiency  of  Dr.  Darwen’s  experi- 
ment to  prove  that  no  elaltic  air  exiils  in  the  blood  veflela, 
bur  he  denies  the  juiinefs  of  his  concluflons.— -He  thinks,  that 
•the  relations  offuch  hemorrhages  are  too  well  authenticated  to 
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mountains  does  not  affect  the  refpiration  of  healthy 
people,  yet  it  becomes  extremely  dangerous  to  hec-*' 
tical  fubje&s.  Thele  patients  require  a very  heavy 
air  to  diftend  their  breaft.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
perfons  fo  affetled,  who  have  been  ufed  to  elevated 
htuations,  feel  themfelves  fo  much  relieved  at  Lif- 
bon  and  Naples  ; and  why  the  Swifs,  who  become 
afthmatic,  breathe  with  more  eafe  in  Holland  than  at 
home  (/). 

The  lightnefs  of  the  air  is  much  more  fenlible, 
when  the  quantity  of  watery  vapors  diminfhes  its 


admit  of  any  doubt  or  controverfy,  and  that  they  may  be  ex- 
plained on  rational,  and  philofophical  principles.  He  obferves, 
and  with  great  propriety,  that  the  prelfure  of  the  external  air 
mull:  be  allowed  to  he  a caufe  of  refiftance  to  the  propuifion  of 
the  blood  through  the  vafcularfyftem  : that  if  this  prelfure  be 
diminillied,  and  the  adlion  of  the  heart  remain  the  fame,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  fluids  will  be  propelled  with  greater  force, 
and  that  the  fmali  velfels  will  be  more  diftended  by  them  : 
that  we  fee  a proof  of  this  in  the  efFeG  of  a cupping  glafs : 
that  upon  the  tops  of  high  mountains  the  rarity  of  the  air  di~ 
minilhes  this  refiftance  univerfally,  but,  that  thole  veflels  of 
the  body  will  be  moll  diftended  by  the  vis  a tergo,  which  be- 
longing to  the  tend  ereft  organs  are  the  leaft  capable  of  refiftance; 
and  hence,  thofe  of  the  lungs,  noftrils,  eyes,  See.  are  moft  li- 
able to  be  ruptured. — See  Philof.  Tranfad.  Vol,  64.  and  Per- 
civaPs  EJJnys,  Vol.  III. 

(f)  Sir  John  Floyer,  in  his  treatife  on  the  afthma,  gives 
et  inquiries fent  to  an  ingenious  lady,  troubled  with  an  hyfte» 
“ ric  afthma,  and  her  anfwers  to  them in  one  of  thefe  arfwers, 
the  patient  writes,  “ I have  found  London  air,  and  that  ol  Hol- 
“ land  agree  belt  with  me;  and  by  going  into  a lharp  air,  I 
“ have  immediately  fallen  into  ftnytnefs  of  breath,  particularly, 
“ upon  my  going  from  London  to  Epfom,  but,  upon  my  re- 
“ turn  to  London  next  day,  I was  very  well.” 
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prcffure  ; a very  mountainous  country  is,  therefore, 
unhealthy  or  this  account.  It  rains  in  the  Andes, 
a<s  in  the  Alps,  almofl  the  whole  year.  Halley  was 
obliged  to  be  frequently  wiping  ihe  glaffes  of  his 
inflruments  during  the  night,  when  he  was  con- 
fidering  the  heavens  in  the  illand  of  St.  Helena, 
which  is  covered  with  mountains.  It  is  well  known, 
that  a diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  air  weakens 
the  folids  of  our  bodies,  and  checks  both  the  fe- 
cretions  and  excretions. 

Sudden  or  confiderable  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the 
air,  produce  very  mifchiveous  effe£ls  on  our  bodies. 
Boerhaave  tells  us,  that  the  greateft  height  of  the 
barome'er  obferved  until  his  time  was  30^-,  and 
the  lowed:  27I-.  In  Switzerland,  the  mercury  falls 
much  lower  than  this.  The  difference,  between 
the  two  llationary  points  noted  by  Boerhaave,  is 
almofl  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  greateft  weight 
of  the  air,  and  is  therefore,  not  lefs  than  3200 
pounds.  Heat,  and  cold,  the  vapors  exhaled  into 
the  air,  and  the  variety  and  ftrenglh  of  the  winds, 
are  the  principal  caufes  of  the  changes  in  the  air. 

In  Sweden  the  air  is  pure  and  ferene.  The  four 
feafons  are  more  uniformly  diftinoiuifhed  than  in 
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iny  other  country.  In  the  ftates  of  Algiers,  the 
lealons  lucceed  each  other,  in  the  moft  impercepti- 
ble manner.  The" barometer  varies  at . the  moft  an 
nch  and  three  tenths  in  the  courfe  of  a vear.  The 
climate  is  fo  regular  at  Barbadoes,  that  the  inhabi- 
ants  experience  no  variation  in  the  infenfible  per- 
fpiration,  as  is  the  cafe  in  cold  or  wet  countries. 
There  is  a uniformity  of  fine  weather  in  Peru,  and 
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what  is  extremely  lingular,  it  never  rains  in  that 
country.  The  Iky  is  indeed  generally  cloudy,  but 
only  juft  enoughfo  to  moderate  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
fo  that  Peru  is  by  no  means  fo  hot  as  the  other 
tropical  countries.  This  is  the  reafon  why,  at  Quito, 
the  barometer  does  not  vary  more  than  an  inch  and 
a half  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  Addifon  did  well 
to  fay,  that  nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  cli- 
mate of  England,  except  the  temper  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. There  are,  however,  fome  exceptions  to  this 
ill  certain  refpe&s,  and  at  certain  times. 

Confiderable  changes  in  the  air  are  always  ex- 
tremely hurtful  to  every  body,  whether  in  good  or 
ill  health.  The  fpring,  which  is  fo  extolled  by  the 
poets,  is  a very  unhealthy  feafon,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  variations  in  the  air  during  that  period.  It 
is  commonly  in  this  feafon  of  the  year,  that  phv- 
ficians  are  the  moft  employed,  and  with  the  worft 
fuccefs. 

The  cold  nights,  which  in  Lower  Hungary  fuc- 
ceed  very  hot  days,  are  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
of  the  dangerous  fevers  of  thofe  countries.  The  pa- 
tients for  the  moft  part  die.  All  delicate  people,  all 
thofe  who  are  fubjecft  to  nervous  affetftions,  and 
gouty  people,  or  thofe  who  have  been  wounded, 
but  above  all,  afthmatic  patients,  feel  the  leaft  va- 
riation in  the  ftate  of  the  air,  and  may  truly  be  con- 
fidered  as  fo  many  living  barometers.  Inflamma- 
tory difeafes  are  never  more  fatal,  than  when  great 
heat  of  the  air  is  fuddenly  fucceeded  by  cold. 


Hitherto 
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Hitherto  I have  only  fpoken  of  the  more  fenfi- 
ble  qualities  of  the  air,  and  of  the  effefls  they  pro- 
duce on  the  human  body.  There  are  other  acci- 
dental qualities  which  the  not  lcfs  dangerous,  and 
even  fatal  in  their  effc<hs.  I allude  chiefly  to  the 
; corruption  of  ftagnated  air,  and  to  the  noxious  va- 
pors which  may  occafionally  mix  with  our  air. 

Air  which  has  been  long  in  flagnation,  becomes 
a deadly  element  inftead  of  fupporting  animal  life. 
Even  the  air  of  a damp  room,  when  it  has  been 
long  lhut  becomes  noxious,  and  even  dangerous. 
I once  experienced  this  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berne.  A parlour  had  been  fhut  up  all  the  winter, 
and  on  opening  it,  I was  inflantly  fenfible  of  the  ill 
effetfls  of  the  air  it  contained.  Air  that  has  been 
expofed  to  animal  refpiration,  lofes  its  elaflicity,  and 
becomes  incompatible  with  life:  humidity  and  flag- 
nation  produce  the  fame  effe£ls. 

The  fatal  effe&s  of  confined  air,  in  a (mall  and 
crouded  room,  are  no  where  more  fully  exemplified 
than  in  the  melancholy  narrative  of  what  happened 
to  the  Englifh  at  Calcutta,  and  which  I will  briefly 
relate  in  this  place. 

P 

It  wTas  in  the  month  of  June,  1756,  that  the  vice- 
roy of  Bengal,  laid  fiege  to  Fort  William,  the 
Englifh  faftory  at  Calcutta,  Mr.  Holwell,  affifted 
by  the  fa&ors  and  the  garrifon,  defended  this  poft 
with  extreme  bravery,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to 
furrender.  There  were  at  this  time  remaining  in 
the  Fort,  an  hundred  and  forty  five  men  and  one 
woman. 
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The  whole  of  this  unfortunate  company,  many 
of  whom  were  wounded,  and  feveral  very  danger- 
ibufly,  were  (hut  up  the  fame  night  in  a fmall  pri- 
fon  only  eighteen  feet  fquare.  This  prifon,  which 
is  now  better  known  in  England,  by  the  name  of 
the  black  hole,  was  inclofed  by  llrong  walls,  and 
had  only  two  linall  windows  at  one  end,  fecured  by 
iron  grates.  In  this  confined  fituation,  which  al- 
lowed only  a fpace  of  about  eighteen  fquare  inches 
to  each  individual,  the  heat  and  the  want  of  frefh 
air  foon  excited  the  moll  horrible  effe&s.  The  pri- 
foners,  in  a date  of  defpair,  began  by  attempting  to 
force  open  the  door,  but  in  this  they  were  unfuc- 
cefsful.  Mr.  Holwell,  who  was  placed  near  one  of 
the  windows,  was  more  at  his  cafe  than  the  reft,  and 
was  confequently  more  cool  and  tranquil : herecorm- 
mended  it  to  his  companions  to  be  quiet  and  or- 
derly, and  not  to  exhauft  their  drength  by  ufelefs 
efforts.  This  advice  produced  fome  little  calm, 
interrupted  however,  by  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  the  dying.  The  heat  increafed every  moment. 
Holwell  recommended  it  to  them  to  drip  off  their 
cloaths,  as  a means  of  acquiring  more  fpace.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  but  with  no  great  relief. 

1 hey  attempted  to  improve  this  by  fanning  the  air 
with  their  hats,  but  even'  this  was  too  painful  a 
talk  for  men  who  were  worn  out,  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  fiege,  and  the  heat.ofthis  dungeon.  Another 
of  the  company,  was  for  their  kneeling  down,  that  j 
they  might  have  more  air.  They  all  readily  agreed 
to  do  this,  and  to  rife  together  in  order  to  avoid  con-  j 
fufion.  This  was  done  feveral  times ; but  every 
time  the  fignal  was  given  to  rife,  the  number  of 
thofewho  ltacl  drength  enough  to  obey  it,  diminifh-  , 
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ed.  There  were  conftantly  fome  remaining  on  the 
floor,  who  were  unable  to  get  up,  and  thele  were 
trodden  to  death  bv  the  furvivors.  All  this  hap- 
pened during  the  firfl  hour  of  their  imprifonment. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  they  all  began  to 
complain  of  exceffive  thirft,  and  to  renew  their  ef- 
forts to  open  the  prifon  door,  and  to  tempt  the  cen- 
tinels  to  fire  upon  them.  Some  of  thofe  who  were 
fartheft  from  the  window,  became  at  once  furioully 
delirious.  The  cry  for  water  was  unanimous. 
The  guards  brought  water,  and  Holwell,  and  two 
of  his  wounded  friends  received  it  at  the  window  in 
their  hats,  and  were  going  to  pafs  it  on  to  the  reft  ; 
but  fo  eager  and  tumultuous  were  the  efforts  of  the 
croud  to  get  at  this  water,  that  Holwell’s  two 
friends  were  fuffocated,  the  water  was  fpilt,  and 
Holwell  faw  himfelf  furrounded  with  dead  bodies, 
who  had  been  either  crufhed  to  death,  or  died  for 
want  of  frefh  air. 


Hitherto  Holwell,  the  commander,  and  benefa&or 
of  thefe  unfortunate  people,  had  been  treated  with, 
fome  degree  of  refpecft.  But  now  all  diftin&ion  begart 
to  be  forgotten  .v  The  whole  company  eagerly  threw 
themfelves  towards  the  windows,  and  leizing  the 
iron  bars,  fome  of  them  got  even  upon  his  fhoul- 
ders.  He  was  fo  borne  down  by  this  enormous 
weight,  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  power  of  motion. 
He  implored  the  pity  of  thole  wdto  were  upon  his 
head  and  his  fhoulders,  and  requefted  them  to  let 
him  go  and  die  at  the  bottom  of  the  prifon.  This 
requeft  was  readily  complied  with,  every  one  was 
delirous  of  fucceecling  to  his  place,  and  without 

much 


much  difficulty  he  reached  the  farther  end  of  the 
dungeon.  The  third  part  of  thefe  unhappy  people 
wer.e  already  dead,  and  they  who  were  ffili  alive 
preffed  fo  eagerly  towards  the  windows,  that  Hol- 
well  found  himfelf  fomewhat  freer  in  his  new  Ration. 
But  the  air  was  fo  corrupted,  that  his  breathing 
foon  became  extremely  difficult  and  painful.  Un- 
able therefore,  to  fupport  this,  he  attempted  once 
more  to  make  his  way  to  the  windows  ; and  leaning 
on  a heap  of  dead  bodies,  he  now  refolved  to  wait 
patiently  for  death.  In  this  fituation  he  remained 
about  ten  minutes,  and  then  he  experienced  /uch  a 
pain  of  the  breaft,  and  fo  violent  a palpitation  of 
the  heart,  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  one  more 
attempt  towards  getting  a lefs  fatal  air.  There  were 
five  rows  of  his  companions  between  himfelf  and 
the  window  ; his  defpair  carried  him  through  four  of 
thefe.  The  palpitation  of  his  heart  now  began  to 
abate,  but  he  felt  inexpreffible  thirff,  and  cried  out 
for  water.  This  water  feemed  to  increafe  inffead  of 
alleviating  his  thitft.  He  therefore  refolved  to 
drink  no  more,  and  chofe  rather  to  fuck  the  moiflure 
from  his  fhirt,  which  feemed  to  afford  him  fome 
relief.  A young  man,  quite  naked,  who  flood  be- 
fide  him,  eagerly  feized  the  fleeve  of  his  fliirt,  and 
for  fome  moments  deprived  him  of  this  falutary  rc- 
frefhment.  It  was  not  yet  midnight.  The  little 
number  of  thofe  who  were  left,  were  tranf  ported  to 
the  greateil  excefs  of  rage  and  defpair.  They  all 
called  aloud  for  air,  becaufe  the  water  that  had  been 
brought  to  them  afforded  them  no  relief.  Soon  af- 
ter this,  the  noife  fuddenlv  ceafed.  The  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  were  living,  laid  themfelves  down, 
deprived  of  all  their  flrength,  and  peaceably  breathed 
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their  laffi  Others  aimed  at  getting  into  Hohveli's 
fituation  : a Dutchman  mounted  on  one  of  his 
fhoulders,  and  a black  foldier  on  the  other.  Moi- 
well  remained  in  this  htuation  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  gave  up  his  place  to  a marine  officer, 
who  was  foon  forced  out  of  it  by  the  Dutchman. 
The  officer  retired  with  Holwell  to  the  other  corner 
of  the  prifon,  and  a few  moments  afterwards  died. 
Holwell  himfelf  was  loon  deprived  of  fenfe,  and 
from  that  time  till  fun  rife,  we  have  no  account  of 
what  palled. 

One  of  thofe  who  remained  alive,  at  five  in  the 
morning,  drew  forth  Holwell  from  the  heap  of  dead, 
and  found  in  him,  fome  figns  of  life  ; about  that 
time  the  Viceroy  inquired  whether  Holwell  was 
flill  alive.  He  was  told,  that  if  the  door  was  imme- 
diately opened,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  poffible  to 
recover  him,  and  orders  v’ere  accordingly  given 
for  this  purpofe.  But  the  door  of  the  prifon  open- 
ed inwards,  and  they  who  were  within  it,  and 
living,  were  deprived  of  all  their  ffrength,  fo  that 
more  than  twenty  minutes  elapfed,  before  the  dead 
bodies  were  removed,  which  prevented  the  door 
from  being  opened* 
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At  a quarter  after  fix  o’clock,  there  came  out  of 
this  melancholy  dungeon  three  and  twenty  perfons, 
the  remains  of  the  hundred  and  forty-fix  who  had 
entered  into  it  the  evening  before  Holwell  had  a 
violent  degree  ol  fever,  and  was  unable  to  fupport 
himfelf,  and  yet,  in  this  Hate  was  he  carried  before 
the  Viceroy,  and  by  his  orders  tranfported  in  irons 
to  Maxadavad  the  capital  of  Bengal.  His  fever 

was 
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was  iucceedcd  by  a great  number  of  boils  on  the 
furface  of  his  body,  which  came  to  a fpeedy  fup- 
puration,  and  he  recovered.  The  viceroy  foon  re- 
flored  him  and  his  friends  to  their  liberty,  and  they 
eafily  went  by  water  to  the  Dutch  fadory  at  Cor- 
cemabad,  and  from  thence  got  a paffage  to  England, 

Confined  and  corrupted  air  produces  the  fame  ef- 
feds in  every  country.  Stowe  relates  that  in  1577, 
at  the  aflizes  at  Oxford,  “ there  arofe  amidft  the 
“ people  fuch  a damp,  that  almofl  all  were  fmo- 
“ thered.  Very  few  efcaped  that  were  not  taken. 
“ There  died  in  Oxon,  three  hundred  perfons  ; and 
“ fickened  there,  but  died  in  other  places,  two  hun- 
“ dred  and  odd.”  A fimilar  event  happened  more 
recently  at  Taunton  : andfo  lately  as  the  year  1 750, 
at  London  (a).  All  thefe  unhappy  effeds  were  occa- 
fioned  by  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  the  poifonous 
quality  of  corrupted  air.  The  lame  effeds  take 
place  in  hofpitals,  and  fhips,  and  wherever  men 
arecrouded  together  in  fmalland  unventilated  apart- 
ments. The  jail  fever,  which  is  fo  frequent  in  the 
Englifh  prifons,  owes  its  fource  to  the  fame  caufes. 
The  prifoners  in  that  country  are  feldom  fed  with 
bad  meat  or  other  unwholefome  food ; they  have 
good  water,  and  in  fufficient  quantity ; they  are 
well  cloathed,  and  fecured  from  the  inclemency  of 


( a ) See  Sir  John  Pringle  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army,  8vo. 
edition,  page  329,  & feq. 
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the  weather  ( b ) . But  the  healthy  prifoners  are  in  the 
fame  apartments  with  the  fick  ; and  it  is  to  the  un- 


(b)  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  uncleanlinefs  of  our  prifons, 
and  their  not  been  properly  ventilated,  are  the  great  fource  of 
the  jail  fever  ; ,but  Dr.  Z.  feems  to  fay  more  than  we  merit, 
when  he  adds,  that  our  prifoners  are  well  cloathed,  and  well 
fed,  and  fecured  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
obfervations  of  that  humane  and  worthy  writer,  Mr.  Howard, 
prove  how  many  improvements  we  have  yet  to  make  in  thefe  mat- 
ters. The  jail  fever  feldom  occurs  in  the  prifons  of  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  prifoners  are  kept  clean  and  feparate.  But  of 
how  much  ufean  antifeptic  diet  is  in  the  prevention  of  this  dif- 
eal'e  appears  from  an  obfervation  communicated  to  Sir  John 
Pringle,  by  the  late  Dr.  Mounfey,  who  refided  long  in  Ruffia, 
where  he  had  been  archiater  under  two  fucceflive  fovereigns. 
It  feems  that  quas  is  the  common  drink  both  of  the  fleets  and  ar- 
mies in  Ruflia.  This  liquor  is  fmall,  brifk  and  acidulous,  and 
is  prepared  by  kneading  ground  malt,  and  rye  meal  into  fmall 
loaves ; and  thefe  when  baked,  are  occafionally  infufed  in  warm 
water,  which  fo  foon  ferments,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  their 
beverage  iscompleated  Dr.  Mounfey  happening  to  be  at  Mof- 
cew  when  he  perufed  the  Obfervations  on  the  fail  Fever , was 
induced  to  viftt  the  prifons,  but  to  his  furprife,  after  vifiting 
them  all,  and  finding  them  full  of  malefa&ors,  yet  he  could 
difcover  no  fever  amopgft  them,  nor  learn  that  any  peculiar 
dillemper  had  ever  been  known  there.  Heobferved,  that  font* 
of  the  places  of  confinement  had  a yard,  into  which  the  prifon- 
ers were  allowed  to  come  for  the  air  ; but  that  there  were  others 
without  this  advantage,  yet  not  fickly  ; fo  that  he  could  sffigti 
no  other  reafon  for  the  healthful  condition  of  thefe  men  than 
the  kind  of  diet  they  ufcd,  which  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
common  people  of  the  country,  who  not  being  able  to  purchafe 
flefh  meat,  live  moftly  on  rye  bread  (the  moll  acidulous  of  any) 
and  drink  quas. — See  Sir  John  Pringle’s  Difcpurfeon  the  means 
ef  preferving  the  health  of  mariners. 
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clcanlinefs  of  prifous,  and  to  their  being  ill  aired,  and 
filled  with  animal  fleams  from  foul  or  difeafed  bo- 
dies, that  Sir  John  Pringle  very  properly  afcribes 
this  fever.  The  hofpital  fever  differs  in  no  refpeft' 
from  the  jail  fever.  The  celebrated  writer  we  lafl 
quoted  has  feen  an  inftance  of  its  beginning  in  a 
ward,  when  there  was  no  other  caufe,  but  one  of 
the  men  having  a mortified  limb.  Barrere  oblerved, 
in  a military  hofpital,  that  all  the  abfcelfes  had  a 
tendency  to  gangrene  the  moment  they  were  opened. 
The  corruption  of  the  air  was  the  caufe  of  this.  The 
fame  thing  did  not  happen  when  they  were  re- 
moved to  other  fituations  where  the  air  was  pure. 
It  is  on  this  account,  that  compound  fra&ures  and 
other  wounds,  are  commonly  fo  fatal  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  at  Paris : notwithflanding  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  attend,  and  affifl  the  patients,  almoft  all 
thofe  who  are  trepanned  there  die.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  fires  are  kept  up  in  the  wards,  with  a view  to 
purify  the  air,  but  inflead  of  doing  this,  it  would 
feem  to  haflen  its  corruption.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  plague  is  the  moft  fatal,  when  the  heat  is  the 
greatefl  (e). 

Mercurialis 
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(c)  Fires  in  clofe  rooms  will  be  exceedingly  hurtful,  both 
by  increafing  the  heat,  and  byconfuming  the  air  lit  for  refpira- 
tion.  In  more  than  one  fpacious  hofpital  on  the  continent,  I 
have  feen  Braziers  placed  in  the  wards,  with  a view  to  correft 
the  foulnefsof  the  air,  but  the  effeftsof  thefe,  for  very  obvious 
reafons,  were  bad.  Moderate  chimney  fires  in  very  large  a- 
partments,  to  which  the  air  has  free  accci’s  through  the  doors  or 
windows,  may  be  cccafionally  yfeful,  becaufe  by  the  rarefac- 
tion they  produce,  there  will  be  a conllant  lucceflion  of  frelh 
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Mercurialis  relates,  that  the  workmen,  whofe 
bufinefs  required  them  to  be  near  fires  were  firfl 
attacked  with  the  plague  which  appeared  at  Ve- 
nice. Hodges  fays,  that  the  great  fires  lighted  in 
London,  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  and  which 
were  kept  burning  during  three  days,  were  extremely 
fatal  to  the  inhabitants,  four  thoufand  of  whom  died 
in  one  night,  whereas  on  other  days,  the  number  ot 
deaths  feldom  exceeded  four  hundred.  Mead  ob- 
ierves,  that  nearly  the  fame  thing  was  experienced 
at  Marleilles. 

The  inconvenience  I remarked,  with  refpeft  to 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris,  arifes  chiefly  from  the 
ah'  not  being  fufficiently  renewed  there.  This 
might  eafily  be  done  by  means  of  Dr.  Hales’s  con- 
trivance. Sir  John  Pringle  allures  us,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  fucceed  in  any  cure  in  hofpital  prac- 
tice, unlefs  the  wards  are  well  ventilated.  This 
great  phyfician  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  even 
the  confined  air  of  a tent,  was  fome  times  fufficient 
to  occafion  a putrid  fever.  He  has  likewife  noted, 
the  bad  effects  of  afr  aiifing  from  the  privies  of  a 
camp,  and  rotten  flraw,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to 
preferve  a purity  of  air  in  the  dyfenteric  feafon,  he 
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air.  Sir  John  Pringle  fpeaking  of  army  bofpitals,  fays,  “ It 
“ is  very  common  to  look  out  for  clofe  and  warm  houfes,  and 
“ therefore  to  prefer  a peafant’s  houfe  to  his  barn  ; but  expe- 
“ rience  has  convinced  us  that  air,  more  than  warmth,  is  re- 
“ quired  ” and  in  another  place,  he  obferves,  that  care  Ihould 
be  taken  to  provide  “ large  and  airy  wards,  remembering  that 
“ warmth  is  not  wanting  in  fummer,  and  that  in  winter  it  is 
phiefly  to  be  procured  by  fires.” 
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advifes  fome  flight  penalty  to  be  infli&ed  upon 
every  man*  who  fhall  eafe  himfelf  any  whereabout 
the  camp,  but  in  the  privies.  He  likewife  thinks 
it  may  be  proper  to  order  the  pits  to  be  made  either 
in  the  front  or  the  rear,  as  the  reigning  wind  of  the 
feafon  may  beft  carry  off  their  effluvia  from  the 
camp. 

The  fatal  efferis  of  confined  air  are  likewife  every 
day  experienced  on  {hip  board,  by  feamen  in  long 
voyages.  It  is  difgraceful  to  the  Englifh  that  the 
ufeful  inventions  of  their  ingenious  countryman  Dr. 
Hales,  fhould  be  fo  much  negle&ed  in  their  fleets 
( d ).  It  feems  flrange  too,  that  in  their  fhips  they 

have 


(d)  The  learned  Sir  JohnPringle,fpeakingof  themethod  taken 
by  captain  Cook,  for  preferving  the  health  of  his  fhip’s  crew, 
during  his  late  voyage  round  the  world,  expreffes  himfelf  in 
the  Following  manner : 

“ Among  the  feveral  means  of  fweetening  or  renewing 
“ the  air,  we  fhould  expefl:  to  hear  of  Dr.  Hales’s  ventilator.  I 
“ muft  confefs  it  was  my  expe&ation;  and  therefore,  perfuaded 
“ as  I was  of  the  excellence  of  the  invention,  it  was  not 
“ without  much  regret  that  I faw  fo  good  an  opportunity  loft 
“ of  giving  the  fame  favourable  impreflion  of  it  to  the  public* 
“ If  a degree  of  fuccefs,  exceeding  our  moll  fanguine  hopes,  is 
“ not  a fufiicient  plea  for  juftifying  the  omiflion  of  a meafure* 
“ deemed  to  be  one  of  the  mod  elTential*  for  attaining  the  defired 
“ end,  I would  plead  in  favour  of  our  worthy  brother,  that 
“ by  a humiliating  fatality,  fo  often  accompanying  the  mod 
“ ufefui  difeoveries,  the  credit  of  this  ventilator  is  yet  far  from 
“ being  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  navy.  What  wonder  then 
“ if  captain  Cook,  being  fo  much  otherwife  taken  up,  fhould 
“ not  have  had  time  to  examine  it,  and  therefore  avoided  the 
“ Encumbering  of  his  fhip  with  an  apparatus  he  had  pothbly 
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have  no  particular  place  for  the  lick,  who  are  not 
feparated  from  the  healthy  feamen,  till  their  number 
becomes  considerable,  and  then  in  fleets  they  are 
removed  into  an  hofpital  Ship.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Englifh  Surgeons  conlider  the  fea  feurvy  rather 
as  an  accidental  than  an  original  difeafe,  for  it  is 
always  Spread  by  contagion,  and  more  particularly 
when  the  diSorder  has  made  a considerable  progreSs. 

Raynold  obServes,  that  for  want  of  Separating 
patients  in  Such  cafes,  the  greater  part  of  a Ship  s 
crew,  who  fleep  with  thefe  in  a confined  place  that 
is  Shut  up  at  night,  become  affe&ed  in  the  like  man- 
ner, whillt  thofe  who  are  removed  farther  off,  and 
whofe  hammocks  are  fufpended  in  more  airy  Situa- 
tions, are  preferved  from  the  difeafe  in  the  hotteft 
climates.  The  fame  writer  remarks  likewife,  that 
the  officers  of  Ships  continue  free  from  the  complaint, 
even  when  all  the  other  perfons  on  board  are  highly 


**  never  feen  ufed,  <ind  of  which  he  had  at  belt  received  but 
“ a doubtful  character  ? Nor  was  he  altogether  unprovided  with. 
“ a machine  for  ventilation.  He  had  the  wind  fails,  and  he  at 
11  times  found  them  molt  ferviceable,  and  particularly  between 
41  the  tropics  They  have  the  merit  of  taking  up  little  room, 
“ they  require  no  labour  in  working,  and  the  contrivance  is 
“ fo  Ample,  that  they  can  fail  in  no  hands;  but  their  powers 
“ are  fmall,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the  ventilator,  they 
“ cannot  be  put  up  in  hard  gales  of  wind,  and  they  are  of 
“ no  efhcacy  in  dead  calms,  when  a refrefhment  of  the  air  is 
“ moll  wanted  ? Should  there  be  any  objections  to  their  era- 
“ ploying  both  ? — See  his  difcmrfe  on  the  meant  of  preferring  the 
health  of  Mariners. 
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dileafed,  and  this  becaufe  they  fleep  and  live  at  a 
diftance  from  the  fick  (e). 

The  mildeft  and  mod  diflind  fort  of  fmall  pox,. 
Is  fometimes  rendered  extremely  contagious  by  con- 
fining the  patient  in  a heated  chamber,  and  may 
then  be  communicated  even  bv  the  cloaths.  It  is 

J 

likewife  the  corrupted  air  of  clofe  rooms,  which 
occafions  that  extreme  weaknels  of  which  pa- 
tients complain,  even  at  the  beginning  of  petechial 
fevers  : this  fymptom  is  indeed,  commonly  aferibed 
to  the  maligriity  of  the  difeafe,  whereas  its  true 
caule  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  the  corrupted  air  of 
the  fick  chamber,  in  the  weight  of  the  bed  cloaths, 
and  very  often  in  the  great  fire  that  is  unnecelfarily 
kept  up. 

The  dyfentery  becomes  fo  contagious  by  the  ex- 
treme putridity  of  the  foeces,  that  the  mod  healthy 
fubje&s,  and  even  animals,  become  affe&ed  by  it. 
We  have  an  account  of  a dyfentery  which  was  brought 


(e)  The  officers  remain  the  longetl  unaffedled  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions, not  becaufe  they  fleep  and  live  at  a greater  diltance 
from  the  fick,  but  becaufe  they  live  better  than  the  red  of  the 
crew,  and  have  better  apartments,  are  better  cloathed,and  have 
more  frefli  air,  &c.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  fea  feurvy  is 
contagious,  fo  as  to  be  tranfmitted  from  one  perfon  to' another, 
like  the  fmall-pox.  Dr.  Lind,  indeed,  obferves,  that  in  the 
year  1760,  an  unufual  epidemic  and  real  feurvy,  prevailed  over 
the  couDty  of  Southampton,  which  extended  itielf  to  the  fhi pa 
at  Spithead,  and  to  fuch  as  were  hovering  on  the  coafts.  Nor 
were  families  living  at  their  eafe  in  the  country  exempted  from 
a flight  attack,  nay,  fome  were  affedted  with  it  in  a high  de- 
gree. This  is  a curious  fadt,  but  it  only  proves  that  a certain 
jnorbific  flate  of  the  atmofphere  may  be  the  occaftonal  caufe  of 
feurvy. 

from 
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from  Amflerdam  to  Nimeguen,  and  from  thence 
fpread  through  fifty  Dutch  towns,  and  carried  off 
a great  number  of  people.  The  dyfentery  prevailed 
with  luch  malignity  about  fourteen  years  ago,  with 
us,  that  in  a little  dilhift  of  the  canton  of  Berne, 
thirteen  thoufand  perfons  died.  Its  greatefl  violence 
feems  to  have  been  exerted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berne.  An  ecclefiaftic  who  refidcs  within  a league 
of  that  city,  has  related  to  me  ionic  of  the  melan- 
choly feenes  he  was  an  eye  witnels  to  at  that  time, 
in  the  village  ofMuri.  He  has  very  often,  in  one 
little  dole  chamber  of  a peafant’s  hut,  feen  feveral 
dead  bodies  lying  on  a table,  ; and  four  or  five 
perfons,  men,  women  and  children,  in  their  beds, 
attackechwith  dylentery  ; and  with  their  pots  by 
their,  fide  to  relieve  themfelves.  This  lurely  was 
iufficient  to  give  the  highefl  degree  of  virulence  to 
a difeafe,  which  is  of  itfelf,  contagious.  The  re- 
paration of  the  fick,  together  with  a free  circulation 
of  frefh  air,  feem  to  be  the  beft  prefervatives  even 
again!!  the  plague. 

All  thefe  fatal  and  melancholy  effects  of  confined 
air,  are  not  difficult  to  be  underflood.  Sir  John 
Pringle  obferves,  that  putrefaction  is  much  more 
rapid  in  confined,  than  in  open  air.  The  putrid 
miafmata  are  the  mo!l  volatile  : they  are  eafily  re- 

moved from  the  body,  and  thus  are  loll  in  the  air, 
and  carried  offby  the  wind  ; but  in  a clofe  cham- 
ber they  form,  as  it  were,  a putrid  atmofphere  around 
the  patient.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  human  body 
imbibes  not  only  the  moiflure  of  the  air,  but  the 
great  number  o!  other  vapours  which  are  exhaled 
into  it.  Keil  has  proved,  that  a young  man  weakened 
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from  want  of  nourifhment,  but  in  other  refpefls 
healthy,  added  eighteen  ounces  to  his  weight,  in 
the  fpace  of  one  night*  and  this  by  the  abforption 
through  his  pores.  Another  perfon  has  been  feen 
to  gain  forty  pounds  weight  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
the  fpace  of  a day.  M.  de  Haen,  is  of  opinion, 
that  dropfical  patients  abforb  more  than  an  hundred 
pounds  weight  every  day,  from  the  moifture  of  the 
air.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  in  general,  the  body  ab- 
forbs  more  than  a pound  every  day  by  the  pores. 
From  all  this  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive  how  much 
the  patients,  and  thofe  who  attend  them,  have  to 
fear  from  (/)  a putrid  air.  In  fine,  the  air  becomes 
corrupted  by  vapours  of  various  kinds,  fo  as  to  be- 
come extremely  noxious,  altho’  not  confined.  The 
limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  me  to  examine, 
all  the  particular  effe&s  of  vapors  and  exhalations, 
much  lefs  to  defcribe  all  their  different  combined 
powers.  I fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  fome 
general  obfervations,  and  will  begin  with  the  effluvia 
arifing  from  putrid  animal  fubflances.  Thefe  in- 
fe£l  the  air  differently.  The  city  of  Cork  is  noted 
for  the  great  number  of  cattle  killed  there  every  year, 
for  the  (hipping,  between  the  months  of  Augufl  and  / 
January,  and  which  is  faid  to  amount  to  more  than 


(f)  The  great  purpofe  of  air  in  animal  life,  confifts  in  its 
ufe  in  refpiration,  and  therefore,  its  noxious  effeds  are  to  be 
fought  for  in  this  way,  rather  than  in  its  abforption  by  the 
pores.  We  now  know  that  air,  which  has  been  once  breathed, 
like  the  air  in  which  flame  has  been  extinguilhed,  becomes  in- 
compatible with  animal  life,  and  the  firil  effeds  of  mephitic 
and  other  air  that  extinguilhes  life,  are  therefore  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  organs  of  refpiration. 
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an  hundred  thoufand  head.  There  is  an  unc  im- 
mon  number  of  flaughter  houfes  in  the  fuburbs,  and 
the  offals  are  left  to  corrupt  in  the  ftreets  ; when- 
ever the  rain  falls  in  any  confiderable  quantity,  this 
putrid  matter  is  carried  along  the  kennels,  into  the 
river,  and  thus  the  air  becomes  filled  with  putrid 
miafmata.  Dr.  Rogers,  an  ingenious  phyfician,  at 
Cork,  obferves,  that  in  1718,  1719,  1720,  and 
1721,  the  greater  number  of  thofe  who  lived  near 
the  flaughter  houfes  died.  The  violence  of  the 
difeafes  which  prevail  there,  and  >vhich  are  chiefly 
of  the  putrid  kind,  is  conftantly  found  to  increafe 
during  the  flaughtering  feafon.  (a) 

In  /Ethiopia,  there  are  fometimes  fuch  prodigi- 
ous fvvarms  of  locufi,  as  to  caufe  a famine  after  de- 
vouring the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  unlefs  they  are 
carried  off  by  the  winds  into  the  fea,  they  die  and 
rot  ; and  thus  in  this  exceedingly  hot  climate  excite 
peftilence.  Dr.  Mead  has  proved,  that  the  plague 
takes  its  rife  in  Africa,  and  he  afcribes  it  to  the  pu- 
trid miafmata,  with  which  the  air  of  that  country 
is  conftantly  impregnated.  Grand  Cairo  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  fpot  from  whence  the  plague  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  Europe,  Afia,  and  other  countries.  The 
canals  of  this  great  city  are  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
filth  and  carrion,  and  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile 


(a)  Dr.  Rogers  joins  other  concurrent  caufes,  fuch  as  moif- 
ture  ot  the  air,  the  want  of  good  water,  and  the  great  quantity 
of  flefh  meat  eaten  by  the  lowed  clais  of  people,  during  the 
vi&ualling  feafon,  with  jut  bread  or  fermented  liquors. — Sec 

his  EJJciy  on  epidemic  aift  tis. 
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begin  to  be  dried  up,  an  infufferably  offensive  flench 
is  exhaled  into  the  Air.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  plague 
every  year  preys  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
and  is  -only  flopt  when  the  Nile  overflows  it  banks 
again,  and  when  the  cold  winds,  which  fet  in  about 
the  fame  time,  purify  the  air. 

A'l  the  exhalations  from  flagnant  waters,  are  ex- 
tremely pernicious  on  the  fame  account.  The  my-, 
riads  of  infers  which  die  and  putrify  in  them,  be- 
come fo  many  fources  of  putrid  miafmata.  Marfhy 
countries,  without  exception,  abound  with  plants* 
that  from  their  pungency  and  acrimony  are  natu- 
rallydifpofed  to  putrefaction.  To  this  caufe  have 
been  attributed  the  diarrhoeas  and  even  dyfenteries, 
which  the  water  of  the  Seine  excites  at  Paris  : but  it 
would  feem  as  if  thefe  effects  ought  rather  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  quantity  of  filth  and  putrefactive  matter, 
which  flows  into  the  river  from  the  flreets,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  hofpitals  and  flaughter  houfes,  which  are 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  obferved,  however, 
that  they  who  are  accuflomed  to  this  water,  feel  no  in- 
convenience from  it,  unlefs  there  are  combined  with 
it  other  accidental  caufes.  Water  in  general  is  fo 
luic.e.p-ible  of  putrefaction,  that  in  long  voyages, 
when  .it  becomes  corrupted  in  the  calks,  it  is  found 
to  yidd  an  inflammable  aif. 

The  exhalations  from  marfhes,  do  not  feem  to  be. 
fo  noxious  in  cold . as  in  hot  countries.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  malignant  fevets,  occur  even  in  Finland;-  and 
every  year  in  Sweden,  there  are  catarrhal  fevers,  and 
fmall-pox,  and  meafles,  that  are  extremely  fata!,. 
Cold  countries  are  in  general  very  marfhy,  on  ac- 

account 
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Ount  of  the  fnovv  and  the  ice,  with  which  they 
bound  in  winter,  and  which  afford  great  matter 
ror  exhalation,  during  the  Fummer  months ; but  on 
the  whole,  there  is  a much  greater  tendency  to  pu- 
trefaftion  in  fouthern,  than  in  northern  countries. 

The  exhalations  from  marfhy  and  fwarripy  grounds 
produce  in  Germany,  tertians  ; in  Hungary,  petechial 
fevers;  in  Italy,  the  hemitrittea ; in  Egypt  and 
^Ethiopia,  peftilential  fevers.  The  fcum  of  flag- 
nant  waters  is,  in  Barbadoes,  a very  a&ive  poifon 
to  birds,  and  even  cattle. 

I include,  among  dangerous  ftagnant  waters,  the 
moats  of  fortified  places,  in  which  the  water  has  no 
motion  ; meadows,  which  are  occafionally  over- 
flowed, and  in  fhort  all  moift  ground.  I myfelf 
experienced  the  ill  effe&s  of  thefe  exhalations  when 
at  Gottingen.  The  Leine,  which  is  as  inconfidera- 
ble,  and  almofl  as  celebrated  as  the  Illylfus,  fre- 
quently overflows  its  banks  at  Gottingen,  and  ren- 
ders a fmall  part  of  the  town  marfhy..  The  moats 
round  the  town  have  likewife  much  ftagnant  water 
in  them.  I lodged  at  Baron  Haller’s,  whofe  houfe 
is  very  near  the  marfhy  fituation  I juft  now  men- 
tioned, and  both  myfelf,  and  the  reft  of  his  family, 
were  attacked  with  pertians.  People  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  town  were  wholly  exempt  from  thefe 
fevers,  whilft  with  us,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
houfes,  they  continued  to  appear  till  winter  came  on* 

Tertians  are  very  difficult  of  cure,  and  very  often 
incurable,  or  fatal  in  Holland  and  Dutch  Brabant* 
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Almoft  all  the  low  countries  are  marfliy  towards 
the  fea,  and  there  is  a great  fcarcity  of  good  water. 
It  was  not  without  fome  degree  of  horror  that  I 
palled  through  thefe  countries,  after  the  fevere  ter* 
tian  I had  felt  in  Germany.  Sir  John  Pringle, 
ivho  has  given  us  a molt  accurate  account  of  thefe 
effluvia,  obferves,  that  both  fevers  and  fluxes  in 
thofe  countries  are  often  accompanied  with  worms  ; 
which  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  either, 
but  as  a fign  of  the  bad  flate  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  aliment,  owing  to  the  heat,  the 
moiflure,  and  the  putrid  flate  of  the  air.  An  in- 
genious phyfician  at  Mulhaufen,  relates,  that  an 
inundation,  followed  by  a corruption  of  the  waters 
flagnating  in  the  moats  at  Neuf-Briffac,  was  fo  fatal 
in  its  effects,  that  hardly  a twentieth  part  of  the  in- 
habitants were  exempt  from  the  fevers  which  ap- 
peared at  that  time,  fometimes  as  intermittents,  and 
fometimes  as  remittent  or  continued  fevers,  and  then 
again  as  intermittents. 

Intermitting  fevers  are  very  frequent  in  Switzer- 
land, in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
even  in  the  more  mountainous  fituations.  Some- 
times they  aflume  a high  degree  of  malignity.  In 
1717,  there  prevailed  at  Stanz,  in  the  canton  of 
Undeiwald,  a tertian  fever,  of  fo  malignant  a na- 
ture, that  the  patients  were  commonly  carried  off 
by  the  fecond  paroxyfm,  rvith  an  excruciating  head 
ach,  and  extreme  oppreffion  of  the  bread.  The 
fource  of  this  fever  was  traced  to  an  extenfive  marfli 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Intermitting 
fevers  foon  begin  to  alfume  the  type  of  putrid  fevers 
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in  the  hotter  parts  of  Switzerland  ; but  in  thofe  Ac- 
tuations, where  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  are 
more  elevated,  tertians  are  lefs  frequent. 

The  Adige,  in  Tyrol,  overflows  its  banks  every 
year,  and  leaves  a confldcrable  quantity  of  water 
in  the  neighbouring  country.  Some  few  weeks  after 
this,  the  waters  become  corrupted  to  fuch  a degree, 
and  fo  infecfl  the  air,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  in- 
habitants quit  their  habitations  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  retreat  to  the  mountains,  where  they  continue 
till  the  month  of  September.  All  thofe  who  are 
unable  to  do  this,  have,  as  we  are  told  by  Otter, 
a pale  and  lickly  countenance.  Thefe  people  come 
down  from  the  mountains  only  to  gather  in  their 
harveft,  and  commonly  return  again  with  tertians. 

The  Teifle  often  overflows  the  low  grounds  in 
Hungary,  and  thus  occaflons  thofe  dangerous  fevers, 
but  above  all  the  dyfentery,  which  carry  off,  half  the 
Auflrian  troops.  Thierry  obferves,  that  the  numer- 
ous colonies  which  pafs  from  Suabia  into  Hungary, 
for  the  moll  part  die. 

The  exhalations  from  the  marfhes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  occafion,  duringthe  hot  fcafon, 
the  hemitriteoe,  which  are  fo  fatal  there.  The  mouth 
of  the  Tyber  is  fo  choaked  up,  that  it  dilcharges  its 
waters  with  difficulty,  and  hence  there  are  many 
dangerous  inundations.  Targioni  laments  the  fo- 
litary  and  defolate  afpeft  of  the  beautiful  plains 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Cecina  ; it  abounds  with 
pools  of  llagnant  water,  that  are  occafioned  by  the 
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river’s  not  being  able  to  empty  itfelf.  He  thinks  it 
would  be  poffible  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  by 
cleanfing  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  carrying  off 
the  water  from  the  ponds,  by  means  of  mills  and 
jluices.  It  is  lamentable,  fays  he,  that  fo  fine  a 
country  fhould  be  inhabited  only  by  a fmall  number 
of  peafants,  going  and  coming,  and  who  are  paid 
a great  price  for  their  labour,  but  who  according 
to  an  old  proverb,  enrich  themfelves  in  a year,  in 
order  to  die  in  fix  months.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
thefe  poor  people  labour  continually  in  a damp  un- 
healthy air  ; at  night  they  retire  to  fome  of  the  vil- 
lages that  are  fituate  on  the  ridge  of  hills,  where  they 
drink  bad  water,  and  at  length  die  of  fevers,  or  fcurvy 
or  dropfy.  Targioni  himfelf  nearly  experienced  the 
fatal  effe&s  of  the  bad  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Campifalfo.  He  began  to  feel  a lalfitude,  and  a 
difficulty  of  refpiration  ; alarmed  by  thefe  fymptoms, 
he  withdrew  immediately  to  the  mountains,  where 
the  air  was  more  pure,  and  there  he  very  foon  re- 
covered. 

- 

It  is  obferved  at  Venice,  that  they  who  live  on 
the  borders  of  the  canals,  are  very  fubjeft  to  obfti- 
nate  jaundice,  and  the  fame  thing  is  laid  to  occur 
on  the  ffiores  of  the  Cafpian.  But  it  is  in  Egypt,  j 
more  than  in  all  other  countries,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  that  thefe  effluvia  are  fatal  to  life  and  j 
health. 

The  reality  of  the  effe&s  we  have  defcribed,  can- 
not be  contefled,  if  we  confider  the  means  by  which 
we  flop  their  progrefs  or  prevent  them  from  taking- 
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place.  Empedocles,  a difciple  of  Pythagoras,  de- 
livered the  Salentines  from  the  dangerous  exhala- 
tions, vvitli  which  they  were  incommoded,  by  con- 
ducing two  neighbouring  rivers  through  their 
marfhes.  By  thefe  means  the  ftagnant  waters  were 
carried  off ; the  air  was  no  longer  infeCed  ; and  th& 
dileafes  which  had  flowed  from  this  fource,  imnife- 
diately  ceafed.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  evils  which 
have  fince  deprived  it  of  all  its  former  fplendor,  were 
obviated  by  magnificent  aquedu&s.  The  places  in 
which  fea  fights  were  reprefented,  were  fupplied  by 
fubterraneous  canals,  through  which  all  the  water 
was  let  off  the  fame  night.  It  has  been  conje&ured 
that  the  patriotifm  of  Marcus  Curtius,  is  handed 
down  to  us  in  a figurative  way,  and  that  he  proba- 
bly filled  up  at  his  own  coft,  fome  ftagnant  pools, 
which  affeCed  the  health  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  celebrated  Lancifi,  phyfician  td  Pope  Clew 
merit  XI.  by  whom  he  was  held  in  the  higheft  ef- 
teern,  has  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  the  ufeful 
plans  he  executed  in  this  way.  He  undertook  to 
drain  off  the  ftagnant  water  in  the  ecclefiaftieal  ftate, 
and  by  thefe  means  checked  at  once  an  epidemical, 
fever,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pefaro,  Ferentino, 
Bagnarea,  and  Orvieto.  The  following  feafon  none 
of  the  complaints  were  experienced,  which  before 
this,  had  conftantly  prevailed  every  year.  He  like- 
wife  caufed  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber  to  be  cleanfed 
by  mills,  and  opened  drains  through  all  the  fwampy 
ground,  through  which  the  ftagnant  water  paffed 
pff.  He  gave  dire&ions  for  cleanfing  with  hand, 
jnills,  all  the  cellars  which,  had  been  filled  with 
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water  during  the  inundations  ; and  the  pools  which 
from  their  fituation  would  not  allow  of  drainage,  he 
filled  up  with  rubbifh.  By  thefe  ufeful  works  he 
had  a better  claim  to  the  epithet  of.  Deliverer  of  his 
Country,  than  thofe  Pei  ban  tyrants  who  affumed  it 
without  deferving  it. 

All  Holland  is  interfered  by  canals,  and  in  many 
of  them  the  water  is  ilagnant,  tho’  many  methods 
have  been  adopted  of  late  years  to  prevent  this,  and  the 
evil,  is  indeed, confiderably  diminifhed.  Lancifi  fpeaks 
of  a pool  of  flagnant  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stutgard,  which  every  year  occafioned  the  mofl  ob- 
flinate  intermittents  ; this  was  dried  up  and  the  fe- 
vers difappeared.  The  climate  of  Temefwar  in 
Hungary,  is  no  longer  fo  unhealthy,  fince  a part  of 
the  marfhes  has  been  drained. 

It  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  is  to  remove  the 
humidity  which  remains  in  apartments  after  inunda- 
tions. Thierry  obferved  at  Vienna  in  1 750,  very  fen- 
fible  marks  of  the  inundation  that  happened  in  1744, 
in  that  quarter  of  the  city,  called,  Leopold’s-ftadt. 
Every  thing  was  mouldy  in  the  houfes  ; the  walls 
were  extremely  damp  ; and  the  furniture  was  foon 
i'poilcd  and  rotten.  He  obferved  too,  that  the  peo- 
ple had  a more  pale  and  fickly  look  here  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  city. 

I had  an  opportunity,  not  long  ago,  of  feeing 
fome  very  good  dire&ions  given  at  Zurich,  after 
an  inundation . The  river  Sihl  overflowed  i ts  banks, 
and  the  inundation  fpread  over  one  of  the  beft  parts 
of  the  town.  The  magiflrates  of  this  happy  re- 
public, enjoined  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  quartei 
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to  remove  the  floors  of  their  rooms,  and  then  after 
taking  away  the  damp  earth,  to  put  dry  fand  in  its 
head.  Thefe  precautions  had  the  defired  effect. 


Exhalations  from  large  cities  are  generally  of  a mix- 
ed nature.  I will  confine  mylelf  to  fome  of  their 
principal  effects.  The  air  of  London  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  unhealthy,  and  this  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  vapor  of  fea  coal,  which  is  the  com- 
mon fuel  there.  It  excites  in  flrangers  a conficlerable 
heat  in  the  ftomach,  and  fometimes  a fpitting  of 
blood,  and  even  nervous  fevers,  which  terminate 
in  palfy  (a).  The  uncleanlinefs  which  is  fo  particu- 
larly obfervable  in  all  the  towns  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  contributes,  in  a great  meafure,  to  the  un- 
healthiriefs  of  thofe  places.  Every  fort  of  filth  is 
thrown  at  night  into  the  flreets,  and  it  will  eafily 
be  conceived  how  noxious  the  putrefaction  of  all 
thefe  mufl  be  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Water 
which  is  fuffered  to  flagnate  in  the  ditches  of  forti- 
fied towns,  and  which  is  not  continually  expofed  to 
the  free  action  of  the  air,  exhales  an  offenfive  effluvia 
which  affects  my  lungs  like  the  vapor  of  aquafortis, 
and  gives  me  as  much  difficulty  of  refpiration  as  if 
1 was  aflhraatic.  This  odor  is  fo  powerful,  that 
it  attaches  itfelf  to  the  cloaths,  fixes  itfelf  in  the  nof- 
tiils,  deflroys  found,  and  fometimes  even  takes  fire 
or  extinguifhes  flame. 


( a)  This  opinion,  which  is  fo  generally  received  amongft 
foreigners,  appears  to  be  altogecher  imaginary. 
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Subterraneous  paffages  in  which  the  foeces  of  the 
body  are  collected  to  be  wafhed  and  carried  away: 
by  ftreams  of  running  water,  are  therefore  obje&s, 
pf  importance  to  the  general  healthinefs  of  every 
place  ; thefe  matters  are  extremely  well  regulated  at 
Berne,  and  yet  we  fee  a butchery  and  burial  place 
in  the  very  center  of  this  city,  which  is  in  other  re- 
fpe<fls  fo  clean  and  elegant. 


The  want  of  the  neceffary  canals  to  carry  off  the  B 
filth,  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons  of  the  unhealthi-  |" 
nefs  of  the  air  at  Rome  and  Alexandria.  Rome  had  I a 
formerly  its  common fewers,  but  thofe  fubterraneous  J^1 
canals  were  obflruded  by  the  fire  of  Rome,  which  1‘ 
ferved  to  divert  Nero.  Since  that  time  they  have  $| 
gradually  gone  to  decay.  The  water  does  indeed  ;ii 
enter  into  them,  but  it  is  only  to  flagnate  and  putrily  ; I" 
and  fo  it  does  at  Alexandria.  This  water  foon  be-  J® 
comes  covered  with  a greenifh  and  extremely  ofienfive  Sj 
film;  and  the  vapor  it  exhales,  extinguifhes  flame.  It  is 
to  this  caufe  we  may  afcribe  the  hemetriteae.  Bu- 
rial places  and  interments  in  churches,  are  likewife  if 
extremely  prejudicial  to  health.  The  moll  fatal  iiv 
epidemics,  and  even  fudden  deaths  have  arifeu  from  to 
thefe  caufes.  ffl 

I It 


The  cultivation  and  effluvia  of  plants,  may,  in 
certain  circumftances  be  very  unwholefome.  The  : 
cultivation  of  rice  is  particularly  fo,  becaufe  the  > 
land  in  which  it  is  (own,  is  required  to  be  kept  i 
under  water  during  feveral  weeks,  and  thence  arife  I, 
vapors  which  may  afFe6t  the  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  on  this  account,  that  in  Italy,  the 
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growth  of  rice  is  forbidden  within  half  a league  front 
a town.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jortona  and  No- 
vare,  where  much  lice  is  cultivated,  the  inhabitants 
have,  in  general,  a cadaverous  look.  On  the  Ma- 
labar coaft,  rice  is  almoft  the  only  object  of  culti- 
vation. It  is  Town  in  the  month  of  June,  in  a wet 
foil,  which  foon  becomes  a true  fwamp,  from  the 
water  that  is  let  in  upon  it,  and  when  the  rice  is 
about  four  inches  high,  it  is  tranfplanted  into  frefh 
ground,  which  is  conflatitly  watered.  The  reader 
will  ealily  underftand  that  fuch  methods  as  thele,  in 
a hot  climate,  mult  necelfarily  be  fatal.  It  is  from 
limilar  data,  that  we  are  to  explain  the  fatality  of 
the  climate  of  America,  to  the  firfl  colonies  from 
Spain.  The  foil  w'as  dry  and  uncultivated  before 
their  arrival,  but  the  moment  they  began  to  till  and 
water  the  ground  for  their  fugar  plantations,  the 
moll  fickly  effluvia  were  exhaled  from  it,  arid  the 
Spaniards  fickened  and  died. 

The  vapor  that  arifes  from  flax  or  hemp  that  is 
fleeped  in  w^ater,  is  truly  peflilential,  and  deftruc- 
tive  even  to  fifhes.  In  Germany,  people  feem  to 
concern  themfelves  but  very  little  about  the  danger 
arifing  from  it  ; whereas,  in  Italy,  it  is  permitted  td 
be  done  only  at  the  diftance  of  fome.  leagues  fiom  a 
town.  The  effluvia  from  a little  heap  of  flax,  has 
been  known  td  occafion  a malignant  fever,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  family  in  which  it  firfl  began, 
and  afterwards  fprcad  its  contagion  through  a whole 
country.  Lancifi  obferves  that  dangerous  fevers 
are  often  prevalent  at  Conftantinople,  which  owe 
their  fource  to  the  hemp  brought  from  Cairo, 
T g afcd 
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and  which  is  put  wet  into  the  public  granaries,  and 
iuffered  to  ferment  during;  the  furamer.  It  is  fold, 
and  the  feeds  of  thefe  difeafes  are  thus  fpread  amongft 
the  people. 

All  the  plants  which  have  been  confidered  as  of 
an  alkaline  nature,  fuch  as  cabbages,  turnips,  ra- 
difhes,  garlick,  8cc.  produce,  when  they  putrify, 
cffe&s  analogous  to  thofe  of  putrid  animal  fub- 
flances.  The  Jews  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne 
may  be  fmelt  at  a great  dillance  on  account  of  their 
immoderate  ufe  of  garlic  ; and  what  a horrible  flench 
arifes  in  the  quarter  they  inhabit  ! Surely,  it 
would  be  better  policy  to  permit  thefe  people,  who 
groan  beneath  opprefflon,  the  liberty  of  choofing 
their  habitation,  or  of  feparating  themfelves  from 
each  other,  on  account  of  the  extreme  filthinefs  of 
their  populace. 

Dr.  Rogers  relates  that  a very  malignant  fever 
having  appeared  at  Wadham  college  in  Oxford, 
and  carried  off  a confiderable  number  of  people, 
the  phyficians  could  aferibe  it  to  no  other  caufe, 
than  to  the  putrefaction  of  a confiderable  heap  of 
cabbages,  which  had  been  thrown  from  the  neigh- 
bouring gardens,  on  a fpot  of  ground  contiguous  to 
the  college  The  noxious  vapors  which  exhaled 
from  thefe,  infected a neighbouring  building,  buthad 
not  activity  enough  to  extend  farther. 

Woods  moderate  the  heat  of  the  towns  that  are 
near  them,  and  may  likewife  ferve  to  turn  afide  from 
them  the  noxious  effluvia  which-  are  brought  by  the 
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Winds,  becaufe  thofe  vapors  feldom  rife  high  enough 
from  the  earth  to  pafs  in  the  current  of  air  over  the 
trees.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  however, countries  that 
abound  with  forells,  are  in  general  unhealthy,  not 
only  becaufe  they  obflruft  the  free  ventilation  of  the 
foil,  but  from  the  occafional  bad  qualities  even  of 
the  trees  themfelves.  Linnaeus  tells  us,  that  the 
fhade  of  the  filberd  tree  is  fometimes  obferved  to 
excite  a flight  fever.  The  inhabitants  of  Gothland, 
have  given  to  the  willow,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
epithet  of  the  wicked  tree  ; hence  too,  amongft  the 
Swedes,  the  name  of  holy  trees  is  given  to  thofe, 
under  which  men  are  not  permitted  to  fleep.  All 
the  Europeans,  who  firft  palled  over  to  Surinam, 
died  there,  and  the  caufe  of  their  death  was  un- 
known, till  at  length  this  fatality  was  difeovered 
to  be  owing  to  the  exhalations  from  a venomous 
tree,  to  which  Linnaeus  has  given  the  name  of  Hip~ 
pomanes.  ( b ) 


{i)  Of  all  poifonous  trees,  the  Manzanillo,  which  is  peculiar 
to  South  America,  is,  perhaps,  the  moil  aftive.  The  fruit  of 
this  tree  in  lhape  and  colour  and  flavour  exactly  refembles  an 
apple;  but  there  lurks  under  this  beautiful  appearance,  fofub. 
tile  a poifon,  that  its  effefts  are  preceived  even  before  it  is 
tailed.  The  juice  of  the  Manzanillo  is  no  lets  poifonous  than 
the  fruit ; for  if  any  of  it  happens  to  fall  on  any  part  of  the 
flefh,  ic  immediately  ulcerates,  and  unlefs  fpeedy  remedies 
are  applied,  the  inflammation  loon  fpreads  through  the  body ; 
for  thefe  reafons,  after  felling  it,  it  is  found  neceflary  to  leave 
it  till  thoroughly  dried,  in  order  to  its  being  worked  without 
danger ; and  then  appears  the  beauty  of  this  wood,  which  is 
cxquifltely  variegated  and  veined.  Such  is  the  malignity  of  this 
tree,  that  if  a perlon  happens  to  fleep  under  it,  he  is  foon  awaked, 
finds  his  body  fwelled,  and  continues  to  be  in  great  danger  and 
tortures,  till  relieved  by  the  application  of  oil,  and  other  re- 
medies. See  De  Ulloa’s  voyage. 

Mi- 
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Mineral  effluvia,  are  commonly  very  dangerous. 
The  copper  mines  at  Falun  in  Sweden  emit  a 
vapor,  which  is  to  be  fmelt  throughout  the  province, 
and  falls  in  the  form  of  a powde  r which  appears 
to  be  a real  copper.  This  powder  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  very  prejudicial  to  plants,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  obfervations  of  Linnaeus  is  not  fo  to  man. 
There  often  arifes  from  tin  and  coal  mines,  a vapor 
which  kills  inftantaneoufly. 

M.  de  Haller  includes  amongft  the  mineral 
vapors,  the  fuffocating  exhalations  of  Pyrrhont, 
and  Schwalback:  the  famous  exhalation  from  the 
Grotto  del  Canini,  and  from  Vefuvius ; all  which 
feem  to  deprive  the  air  of  its  elafticity,  to  deflroy 
found,  and  to  fuffocate  fuddenly.  They  who  work 
on  antimony  and  mercury,  are  fubjeft  to  vertigo  and 
hypochondriacal  affe&ion.  I had  occafion  when  at 
Clauftal  and  Cellerfeld  to  fee  how  much  the  pe- 
riod of  life  is  fhortened  in  mines.  The  miners  ge- 
nerally die  at  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  ; very  few  of 
them  attain  their  fiftieth  year*  Their  mod  frequent  i 
difeafeis  the  colic,  which  they  call  huttenkatz.  There  i 
occur  in  it  a violent  conftipation,  the  foeces  that  are  ( 
voided  appear  like,  hard  and  dry  globules,  and  Dr,  i 
Spangenberg,  an  Hanoverian  phyfician,  has  often  ; 
feen  on  them  a film  which  had  the  appearance  of  I 
litharge.  Thefe  patients  are  fubjeft  to  fyncope,  pal-  1 
pitations  of  the  heart,  vomiting,  fpafms,  pains  in  t 
the  limbs,  and  palfy. 

• 1 

Ifelmann,  who  has  written  on  this  diforder,  attri-  i 
butes  it,  with  Stockaufen,  wholly  to  the  lead.  He  t 
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obferves,  that  the  bad  effe£l  of  the  lead  begins  to  ap- 
pear from  the  moment  they  firft  work  the  mine.  A 
black  dull  arifes,  which  attaching  itfelf  to  the  fkin, 
blackens  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  workmen  fo  much, 
that  they  are  unable  to  remove  it.  He  confiders  the 
roalling  of  the  ore  as  lefs  dangerous,  altho1  it  is  by 
this  operation  that  the  fulphur  and  arfenic  are  eva- 
porated, and  attach  themfelves  eafily  to  the  body. 
He  obferves,  that  the  reduction  of  the  metal,  is  much 
.more  noxious,  efpecially  when  the  fun  and  the  hu- 
midity of  the  atmofphere  prevent  the  air  from  paf- 
frng  freely  thro1  the  chimnies.  Hence  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  that  the  workmen  who  are  employed  in 
reducing  litharge  to  lead,  are  extremely  fubjedl  to 
the  dry  belly  ach. 

The  fame  writer  remarks  that  the  refiners  of 
filver  are  expofed  to  Hill  greater  dangers,  becaufe 
in  this  procefs,  they  are  obliged  to  blow  with  bel- 
lows upon  the  furface  of  the  metals,  in  order  to 
feparate  the  lead  from  the  filver  ; and  confequently, 
they  are  the  more  expofed  to  the  metallic  effluvia 
which  excite  the  colic.  The  lead  becomes  volatile, 
even  in  the  melting  ; Ifelmann  having  obferved, 
that  the  dull  which  attaches  itfelf  to  the  furnace,  is 
a true  lead,  and  may  eafily  be  reduced.  One  even 
fees  a true  litharge  on  the  faces  of  the  workmen, 
which  is  fixed  there  by  the  fweat  that  flows  from, 
them  during  the  procefs.  The  miners  employed  at 
Ramelfberg,  near  Goflar,  and  who  by  means  of  ex- 
plofion,  open  the  rocks  which  abound  with  vitriol, 
lead,  filver,  copper,  and  fulphur,  and  who  work  naked, 
told  me,  that  a mineral  vapor,  fometimes  efcaped, 

which 
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which  fuddenly  killed  thofe  who  were  expofed  to  it. 
From  the  mines  of  Quwekna  in  Norway,  there 
likewife  arifes  a molt  noxious  vapor.  This  vapor 
forms  a kind  of  film  on  the  furface  of  the  water 
which  is  in  the  mine.  If  this  pellicle  is  torn  with 
the  end  of  a flick,  they  who  are  near  it  inftantly 
die  (c) . The  bodies  of  feveral  miners  who  had  been 
fuffocated  by  this  vapor,  preferved  the  natural  flexi- 
bility of  the  body  when  alive,  but  an  infupporta- 
ble  flench  iffued  from  their  mouths.  Flame  is  ex- 
tinguifhed  the  moment  it  is  plunged  into  this  vapor.  ■ 

Some- 


(c)  The  choke  damp  and  fire  damp  (the  word  damp  in  the 
German  and  Saxon  languages,  fignifying  exhalation)  have  long 
been  known  amongft  miners.  The  choke  damp  is  heavier  than 
common  air,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  pits,  or  in  caverns,  ex- 
tinguifhing  candles  and  killing  animals  that  breathe  in  it.  The 
fire  damp  is  lighter  than  atmofpheric  air,  taking  its  place  near 
the  roofs  of  fubterraneous  places,  and  being  liable  to  take  fire, 
and  explode  like  gunpowder ; but.it  was  Mr.  Boyle  who  firft 
obferved  that  elaitic  fluids,  differing  eflentially  from  the  air  of 
the  atmofphere,  but  agreeing  with  it  in  the  properties  of  weight, 
elaflicity  and  tranfparency  might  be  generated  from  folid  Jub- 
ilances, and  this  he  called  factitious  or  artificial  air.  Succeeding 
philofophers  improved  on  this  difcovery,  but  we  are  indebted 
to  fome  very  ingenious  men  of  this  age  and  country,  and  aboye 
all  to  Dr.  Prieftly,  for  a minute  and  fatisfadlory  invelligation  of 
this  interelling  branch  of  knowledge.  Air,  fimilar  to  the  cbekg 
damp,  befides,  having  been  difcovered  in  various  caverns,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Grotto  del  Cane  ; had  alfo  been  obferved  on  the 
furface  of  fermenting  liquors,  and  had  been  called  gas  (which 
is  the  fame  with  geifil  or  fpirit)  by  Van  Helmont,  and  other 
German  chymills ; out  afterwards,  it  obtained  the  name  of  fixed 
air,  efpccially  after  it  had  beer,  found  to  exiit  in  4 fixed  ifate 

in 
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Sometimes  there  arifes  in  mines,  a very  fatal  va- 
por which  takes  fire  of  its  own  accord  or  on  the 
approach  of  flame,  and  fometimes  explodes  with 

fuch 


in  alkaline  falts,  chalk,  and  other  calcareous  fubftances.  It  has 
Jikewiie  been  called  mephitic  and  fixable , and  thefe  names  feern 
not  only  applicable  to  what  is  diitinguifhed  as  fixed  air , but  to 
the  other  kinds  of  factitious  air,  which  are  equally  noxious 
when  breathed  by  animals,  and  are  all  capable  of  being  im- 
bibed by  lome  fubilance  or  other,  and  confequently  of  being 
fixed  in  them.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  prefence  of  this  fixed 
air  in  any  fubilance,  renders  it  mild,  as  in  chalk,  for  inllance, 
and  that  on  being  deprived  of  it  by  fire,  or  any  other  procefs, 
it  becomes  caullic.  The  Pyrmont,  and  other  mineral  waters 
which  have  what  is  called  an  acidulous  tafte,  are  found  to  owe 
their  peculiar  flavor,  brilknefs,  and  medicinal  virtues,  to  this 
ingredient.  Water  is  capable  of  imbibing  more  than  its  own 
bulk  of  fixed  air,  and  thus  impregnated,  will  diflolve  iron,  and 
thereby  become  a ftrong  chalybeate.  Fixed  air  is  i § heavier 
than  common  air,  and  is  deilrudlive  to  animal  life.  Inflam- 
mable air,  differs  from  the  fixed  air,  being  ten  times  lighter 
than  common  air ; it  feems  to  confilt  of  an  acid  vapor  united 
with  phlogifion , and  refembles  the  fire  damp  in  taking  fire  and 
exploding  on  the  approach  of  flame.  It  is  to  be  procured  from 
every  inflammable  fubilance,  but  neither  bladders  nor  corks  are 
capable  of  confining  it.  Plants  grow  in  it  without  deftroying 
its  inflammability,  and  it  kills  animals  asfuddenly  as  fixed  air. 
It  has  a ftrong  and  offenfive  fmel),  which  is  of  three  kinds,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  procured  from  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
fubftances.  By  long  agitation  with  water  it  becomes  compa- 
tible with  animal  life,  and  in  procefs  of  time  even  acquires  the 
power  of  extinguifhing  flame.  Dillilled  water  may  be  made 
to  imbibe  a fourteenth  part  of  its  bulk  of  inflammable  air,  but 
no  change  is  thence  produced  in  the  tafte  of  the  water.  Nitrous 
air  is  obtained  from  iron,  copper,  and  fome  other  metals  by 
the  nitrous  acid  only,  and  from  gold  and  the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony by  aqua  regia.  When  mixed  with  common  air,  it  pro- 
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fuch  force  as  to  carry  the  bodies  of  the  miners  to  a 
confiderable  diftance.  Browne  fpeaks  of  a rock  in 
Hungary,  which  altho'  impenetrable  to  the  inftru- 
ments  of  the  workmen,  gives  vent  to  a very  danger- 
ous exhalation.  We  read  of  a mountain  in  Phrygia, 
which  formerly  exhaled  a peftilential  vapor  that 
was  fatal  to  all  thofe  who  approached  to  it.  There 
is  a cavern  in  Hungary,  which  emits  a fulphureous 
vapor  of  fo  penetrating  a nature,  that  notwithfland- 
ing  the  waters  through  which  it  palTes,  it  quickly 
deftroys  animal  life.  Similar  vapors  are  obferved 
in  different  countries,  and  produce  fimilar  effe&s. 


duces  a confiderable  diminution  of  it,  attended  with  heat;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  in  proportion  as  common  air  is  rendered 
lei's  fit  for  refpiration  by  the  flame  of  a candle,  by  the  fumes  of 
charcoal  or  by  animal  refpiration,  it  is  lefs  affedted  by  nitrous 
air.  This  latter,  therefore,  affords  a tell  by  which  the  purity 
of  any  other  air  may  be  determined.  I have  feen  a very  Ample 
and  ingenious  inftrument,  contrived  for  this  purpofe,  by  the 
celebrated  Abbe  Fontana.  Nitrous  air  does  not  feem  to  differ 
in  fpecific  gravity  from  common  air,  but  plants  die  very  foon, 
both  in  nitrous  air,  and  in  common  air  faturated  with  it.  It 
is  in  fome  degree  mifcible  with  water,  and  imparts  to  it  an  acid 
and  fubaflringent  take.  It  has  been  found  to  prevent  putre- 
fadtion,  and  to  reftore  putrid  fubitances  tofweetnefs.  It  dimi- 
r.ifhes  in  bulk  by  Handing  long  in  water,  but  it  may  be  kept 
in  a bladder  better  than  molt  other  kinds  of  air.— Thefe  pro< 
perties  of  mephitic  air,  being  for  the  moft  part  diTcoveries 
polterior  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Z’s  work,  it  was  thought 
right  to  give  thisconcife  account  of  them  in  a note— for  a more 
minute  detail,  and  a defeription  of  other  kinds  of  fadtitious  air, 
fuch  as  acid  and  alkaline  air,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works 
of  Dr.  Prieltly  and  others  on  this  fubjedt. 

The 
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The  feveral  exhalations,  with  which  the  air  be- 
comes occafionally  impregnated,  may  perhaps  carry 
into  diftant  countries  the  unknown  caufes  of  difeafes. 

It  feems  however  that  in  general,  the  vapors,  the 
exhalations,  and  other  principles,  with  which  the 
air  is  impregnated  in  certain  countries,  and  in  cer- 
tain feafons,  are  very  different  in  their  nature.  We 
may  conclude  this  from  the  variety  of  their  effedls. 
Sometimes  we  obferve,  that  it  is  one  clafs  of  animals 
that  is  affected  with  an  epidemic,  and-fometimes  an-  ■- 
other.  Sometimes  man  alone  is  incommoded,  and 
fometimes  both  man  and  other  animals  fuffer  at 
the  fame  time  from  the  fame  flate  of  the  air.  The 
nature  of  thefe  principles,  would  therefore  feem,  to 
be  abfolutely  different,  or  unable  to  aft  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  at  the  fame  time,  on  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  animals.  All  thefe  feveral  vapors  we  have  de- 
feribed,  and  which,  either  of  themfelves,  or  acci- 
dentally, become  prejudicial  to  life  and  health,  are 
introduced  into  the  fyflem,  either  by  the  flomach, 
or  the  lungs,  or  the  ablorbing  pores.  All  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  M. 
dc  Haen  tells  us  that  fatty  fubftances,  fuch  as  but- 
ter, lard,  and  fat  meat,  prevent  the  bad  effefts  of 
the  lefs  aftive  vapors  in  mines.  This  is  a proof 
that  in  certain  circum fiances  the  flomach  is  the  firff 
affefted. 

Befides  thefe  exhalations  and  vapors  which  are 
immediately  noxious  or  fatal,  the  air  is  like  wife 
loaded  at  certain  feafons  with  the  effluvia  of  plants, 
and  even  with  an  infinity  of  minute  and  impercep- 
tible iniefts,  which  may  be  introduced  into  our 
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bodies  either  dire&ly  or  indirectly  with  our  foocL 
From  thefe,  therefore,  may  refult  difeafes  of  various 
kinds,  and  even  extremely  dangerous  ones. 

Thefe  are  not  the  only  occafional  and  noxious- 
contents  of  the  air.  The  fumes  of  charcoal  have 
fometimes  deftroyed  feveral  perfons  at  once,  in  con- 
fined rooms  where  there  was  no  current  of  frefli 
air.  An  infant  has  been  feen  to  die  fuddenly  from 
the  fumes  of  a gandle  being  blown  under  its  nofe. 
The  fume  of  lamps  is  no  lefs  dangerous,  and  has 
indeed  been  fatal  to  many  perfons.  Nothing,  is 
more  common,  nor  more  dangerous,  than  to  fee 
people  fetting  in  fmall  clofe  rooms  with  feveral 
candles  burning,  and  without  renewing  the  air  of 
the  apartment.  I have  feen  many  artifls,  efpecially 
in  winter,  incommoded  with  the  fumes  of  thefe 
candles,  and  unwilling  at  the  fame  time  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  altho’  they  feemed  to  labour  for  breath 
even  while  they  fpoke  to  me.  The  effluvia  arifing 
from  newly  painted  rooms  have  more  than  once 
deflroyed  whole  families,  or  rendered  them  paraly- 
tic. The  exhalations  from  lkne  and  frefh  mortar, 
have  occafioned  a fingular  and  mediant  fneezing 
whi'ch  ended  in  death.  Nothing  is  more  commonly 
known  than  the  fatal  effe&s  of  the  gas  which  es- 
capes from  fermenting  liquors.  I myfelf  have  often 
felt  a flight  dizzinels  on  going  into  my  cellar,  altho’ 
it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  belt  furnifhed.  I was 
almoft  deprived  of  all  feeling  on  thefe  occafions. 
Others  have  died  fuddenlv  from  the  fame  caufes. 
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The  vapor  that  arifes  from  hay,  which  heats  when 
it  has  not  been  fufficiently  dried,  carries  men  off  in 
a kind  of  intoxication,  and  efpecially  if  the  heat  is 
fufficient  to  break  out  into  flame,  as  fometimes  hap- 
pens. The  fire  in  fuch  cafes  is  extremely  rapid, 
becaufe  it  does  not  begin  till  the  greater  part  of  the 
hay  is  difpofed  to  take  flame.  In  general,  all  thefe 
exhalations  areas  fatal  as  too  flrong  a dofe  of  brandy 
would  be,  and  carry  off  the  patient  in  a flate  of 
lethargy,  or  by  a complete  and  confequently 
.mortal  apoplexy. 

The  air  is  likewife  violently  affe&ed  by  the 
winds.  It  is  impolhble  to  determine,  with  precifioiij 
the  effeiSs  of  any  particular  wind,  becaufe  the  fame 
wind  will  be  very  different  in  its  effeifts,  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  countries.  The  winds  in. 
general  are  diftinguifhed  into  fea  and  land  wands. 
The  latter  are  confidered  as  cold  and  dry,  and  the 
former  as  hot  and  humid.  There  are  winds  which 
blow  conftantly  during  certain  feafons,  as  the  Mon- 
loons for  inflance.  The  ancients  diftinguifhed  all 
the  winds  into  Southerly  and  Northerly.  “ Of  the 
“ winds”,  fays  Ariftotle,  “ fo me  were  called  foutherly 
“ and  the  others  notherly.  The  wefterly  winds 
“ were  referred  to  the  latter  divifton,  becaufe  they 
“ are  cold,  and  the  eafterly  winds  to  the  firft  of 
“ thefe  claffes,  becaufe  they  are  warrm  Thefe 
“ laft  follow’  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  whereas  the 
“ others  blow  in  oppofttion  to  it.  This  diftinc- 
“ tion  wras  regulated  by  the  difference  obferved  in 
“ winds,  with  refpeeft  to  their  being  hot  or  cold.” 
Such  likew'ife,  was  the  principal  divifion  adopted  by 
Hippocrates,  relative  to  the  theory  he  formed  of  the 
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effects  of  the  winds.  It  was  chiefly  from  their  bracing 
or  relaxing  effects,  that  he  confidered  the  foutherly  or 
northerly  winds,  as  hot  Or  cold  Amply,  or  as  hot 
and  moifl,  or  hot  and  dry,  or  cold  and  humid,  or 
cold  and  dry.  This  theory  feems  to  us  to  be 
much  too  confined  in  certain  refpeffs.  The  long  fea 
voyages  which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but 
which  now  a days  expofe  fo  many  Europeans  to  the 
particular  winds  of  fo  many  different  climates,  ren- 
der it  neceffary  for  us  at  leafl  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  more  general  effefts  of  thefe  feveral  winds. 

The  land  winds  are  in  general  pretty  healthy, 
becaufe  they  are  dry.  But  there  are  fome  excep- 
tions to  this.  In  the  Ifland  of  Java,  for  inflance, 
the  land  winds  are  extremely  dangerous,  becaufe 
they  make  an  infinitely  ftronger  impreffion  on  the 
heated  body  in  which  the  perfpiration  is  very 
great,  than  happens  in  Holland  in  the  midfl  of  the 
coldefl  winter. 

Sea  winds  are  ufually  confidered  as  the  warmefl. 
In  general,  the  air  of  Iflands  is  much  hotter  than 
that  of  Continents  ; but  there  are  many  fouth- 
ern  countries,  that  are  much  colder  than  others,  and 
this  merely  from  their  different  expofure  to  the 
winds.  Sailors  commonly  judge  of  the  proximity 
of  land,  from  the  increafed  frefhnefs  of  the  wind 
that  blows  towards  them.  The  fea  wind  brings 
with  it  fuch  a burning  heat  to  the  Ifland  of  Barba- 
does,  that  it  can  be  compared  only  to  that  which 
blows  over  the  deferts  of  Lybia.  Altho’  this  Ifland 
is  extremely  well  cultivated,  and  fertile  in  fugar,  to- 
bacco and  indigo,  and  is  inhabited  by  more  than 
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fifteen  thoufand  Englifh,  yet  the  climate  is  in  ge- 
neral unhealthy.  Jamaica  is  expofed  to  exceflive 
heats,  but  the  cool  fea  breezes  which  fet  in  every 
morning  at  ten  o clock  render  the  heat  more  tolera- 
ble. Without  thefe  that  Illand  would  be  a true 
defert.  The  fea  breezes  are  of  the  fame  ufe  in  Ba- 
tavia. Very  hot  winds  are  pretty  uniform  in  their 
elfe&s  in  different  countries.  In  1705,  there  was 
felt  on  the  30th  of  June  at  Montpellier  a wind  fo 
exceedingly  hot,  that  many  thermometers  were 
burft,  all  the  Pendulums  advanced,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  were  dried  up.  A refrefhing  rain  very 
happily  removed  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants.  Prof- 
per  Alpinus  tells  us,  that  the  winds  are  fo  hot  at 
Grand  Cairo,  that  they  feem  to  flow  from  a burn- 
ing fource.  He  adds,  that  when  thefe  winds  pre- 
vail, the  inhabitants  become  extremely  languid,  lofe 
their  appetite,  and  are  tormented  with  an  exceflive 
thirft,  which  no  liquors  can  relieve.  Strangers  are 
obliged  to  fhelter  themfelves  in  fubterraneous 
places,  till  the  violence  of  thefe  winds  are  abated. 

Kempfer  relates,  that  the  winds  are  fo  fcorching 
on  the  borders  of  the  Perfian  Gulph,  that  travellers 
are  fuddenly  fuffocated,  unlefs  they  cover  their  heads 
with  a wet  cloth  ; but  that,  if  this  be  too  wet,  they 
immediately  feel  an  intolerable  cold,  which  would 
become  fatal  to  them,  if  the  moiflure  were  not  fpee- 
dily  diflipated  by  the  heat.  Chardin  tells  us  that 
the  Perfians  call  this  famy-ei,  or  the  poifonous 
wind.  This  wind  blows  from  the  middle  of  May, 
till  the  middle  of  Augufl  ; and  not  only  is  fatal  to 
many,  but  leaves  thofe  whom  it  deftroys  with  all 
the  appearance  of  life.  This  wind,  which  blows  at 
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Baadi-Samuur  about  the  dog  days,  brings  as  much 
beat  as  if  it  iffued  from  a volcano.  The  beads 
in  the  field  are  fuffocated  by  it.  The  Arabs  preferve 
themfelves  from  its  effetffs,  by  covering  their  mouth 
and  noflrils  and  eyes.  Very  fatal  winds  are  like- 
wife  experienced  on  the  coaff.  of  Coromandel,  and 
other  places.  It  is  oblervable  of  thebe  winds,  that 
the  greater  their  heat  is,  the  fhorter  is  their  dura- 
tion. 

There  prevails  at  Malabar,  in  April  and  June, 
from  feven  in  the  morning  till  noon,  an  extremely 
hot  land  wind,  which  the  bed  conditutions  can  with 
difficulty  withdand.  The  Europeans  are  particu- 
larly fenfible  of  its  bad  effe&s  ; many  of  them  have 
water  poured  on  them  from  morning  till  night,  in 
order  to  moderate  the  fire  that  devours  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cold  winds  produce  diffe- 
rent effebfs  in  different  countries.  Some  writers  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  northerly  winds  are  more  fre- 
quent in  Europe  now,  than  they  were  an  hundred 
vears  ago.  To  this  caule,  many  have  attributed 
the  greater  frequency  of  difeafes  of  the  joints  now, 
than  formerly. 

There  is  felt  in  Spain,  a frefh  wind,  which  blows 
from  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  and  preferves  the  city 
of  Madrid  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  putrid  exhala- 
tions, with  which  it  abounds  fo  much.  But  it  feels 
extremely  cold  and  penetrating  to  the  Spaniards, 
when  it  blows  flrongly,  or  comes  on  fuddenly.  It 
even  cccafions  incurable  pally,  when  people  are  ex-  | 
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■x^fed  to  it,  after  being  relaxed  by  the  great  heats* 
I he  Spaniards  call  this  wind  bubas  del  ayere. 

The  northerly  winds,  and  thofe  from  the  north 
eaft,  which  are  flill  much  colder,  are  extremely 
hurtful  to  every  body  in  Peru.  The  northerly 
winds,  which  blow  in  Egypt  immediately  after  the 
very  hot  winds,  are  healthy  and  refrefhing ; but 
the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  like  thofe  of  the  Green- 
landers, fuller  much  from  thefe  violent  ftormy 
winds. 

When  the  north  wind,  which  blows  from  the 
Pole,  paffes  over  the  frozen  fea  towards  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  it  occalions  fuch  an  extreme  cold  in  the  parts  of 
Rulha  it  traverfes,  that  both  men  and  other  animals 
would  perilh  by  it,  were  they  not  to  fhelter  them- 
felves  from  its  elFe&s.  Middleton  felt  a fimilar 
cold  in  North  America.  At  Canton,  and  Hyfchep 
in  China,  there  fometimes  prevails  luch  an  ex- 
ceedingly cold  wind,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  cloath  themfelves  with  furs,  altho  they  live  on 
the  borders  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  Thefe  cold  winds 
are  derived  Irom  the  mountains  in  the  province  of 
IKittay;  the  foutherly  winds,  which  come  from  the 
fouth  pole,  likewife  bring  with  them  a great  degree 
of  cold.  They  blow  exceedingly  cold  in  the 
jiftreights  of  Magellan  ; and  Chili  would  be  uninha- 
bitable, were  it  not  refrefhed  by  thefe  winds.  In 
general,  the  winds  from  every  quarter,  which  blovv 
over  conftderable  tracks  of  ice  or  fnow,  are  cold. 

The  eafterly  and  north  eaflerly  winds  are  com- 
monly dry.  They  bring  with  them  but  few  exha- 
Vol.  II.  X 
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lations,  and' dry  feafons  are,  in  general,  the  effe&s 
of  thefe  winds.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  winds 
which  are  exceedingly  humid,  fuch  as  the  wefterly 
and  fouth  wefterly.  But  thefe  winds  are  not  always 
equally  moift,  becaufe  this  depends  on  the  furface 
over  which  they  blow.  If  they  come  from  the  lea, 
or  over  large  tra&s  of  marfhes,  they  will  be  humid, 
and  the  warmth  that  accompanies  them  renders 
them  more  aftive  and  dangerous. 

1 

The  winds  in  general  however  by  agitating 
and  renewing  the  air  of  our  atmofphere  tend  to  pu-  i a 
rify  it  horn  noxious  vapoiirs,  and  to  render  it  heal- 
thy  ( h ).  But  fometimes  thefe  changes  are  fo  fud- 

den 


(h)  “ Dr.  Prieltly  having  obferved,  that  both  the  air,  cor- 
rupted by  the  breath  of  animals,  and  that  vi  tiated  by  other  pu- 
trid matter,  was  in  a good  meafure  fweeter.ed  by  the  feptic  part 
infufing  itfelf  into  water,  he  concluded,  that  the  fea,  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers,  which  cover  fo  large  a proportion  ol  the  globe, 
mull  be  highly  ufeful,  by  abforbing  what  is  putrid,  for  the  fur- 
ther purification  of  the  atmofphere  : thus  bellowing  what  would 
be  noxious  to  man  and  other  animals,  upon  the  formation  of 
marine  and  other  aquatic  plants,  or  upon  other  purpofes  yet 
unknown. 


' 


, 
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“ From  thefe  difcoveries  we  are  allured,  that  no  vegetable 
grows  in  vain,  but  that  from  the  oak  of  the  foreil,  to  the  grafs 
of  the  field,  every  individual  plant  is  ferviceable  to  mankind  ; i 
if  not  always  diftinguilhed  by  fome  private  virtue,  yet  making 
a part  of  the  whole,  which  cleanfes  and  purifies  our  atmof- 
phere. In  this,  the  fragrant  role  and  deadly  nightfhade  co- 
operate *.  nor  is  the  herbage,  nor  the  woods  that  flourilh  in  the 
molt  remote  and  unpeopled  regions,  unprofitable  to  us,  nor  we 
to  them  ; confidering  how  conflantly  the  winds  convey  to  them 
our  vitiated  air,  for  ou;  relief,  and  for  their  nourilhmem.  And 
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den  and  confiderable,  that  great  cold  comes  on  m 
too  quick  a fucceffion  to  heat,  fo  that  very  op  polite 
temperatures  of  the  air  may  take  place  in  the  fpace 
of  a day,  and  this  will  be  liable  to  occafion  effects 
that  will  be  more  or  lefs  dangerous  according  to 
circumflances. 

The  winds,  may  become  exceedingly  noxious, 
from  the  unhealthy  principles  of  the  air  which  they 
take  with  them  in  their  courfe.  Altho’  in  general 
the  winds  do  not  traverfe  a vaft  extent  of  country, 
and  the  fea  and  land  winds,  are  commonly  oppofed 
to  each  other,  yet  fometimes  they  have  been 
known  to  blow  over  immenfe  trails  of  land  and 
fea,  carrying  the  feeds  of  the  molt  fatal  epidemics 
into  remote  countries. 

There  are  fome  winds,  which  are  almofl  peculiar 
to  certain  provinces,  and  blow  very  rarely  in  others. 
In  fome,  the  northerly,  and  in  others,  the  foutherly 
winds  are  the  mofh  prevalent.  The  fame  wind  will 
be  hot  in  one  country  and  in  a certain  feafon, 
whilft  it  is  cold  at  the  fame  time  in  another  ; or  it 
will  be  dry  perhaps  in  the  one,  and  wet  in  the 
other.  All  this  proves  how  impoflible  it  is  to  form 


if  ever  thefe  falutary  gales  rife  to  ftorms  and  hurricanes,  let  us 
Hill  trace  and  revere  the  ways  of  a beneficent  Being  ; who,  not 
fortuitoufly,  but  with  defign,  not  in  wrath  but  in  mercy,  thus. 
Brakes  the  waters  and  the  air  together,  to  bury  in  the  deep  thofe 
putrid  and  peftilential  effluvia,  which  the  vegetables  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  had  been  infufficient  to  confume. ”—S:r  'John 
Vring'e's  Difcourfe  tn  the  different  Kinds  of  Air. 

X 2 


a.  fat  if- 
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a fatis factory  theory  of  the  effeffs  of  partrculaf 
winds. 

The  caufe  of  winds  will  fometimes  throw  fome 
light  on  the  healthinefs  or  fatality  of  their  effects 
according  to  places  and  circumffances.  This  theory 
does  not,  indeed,  feem  to  me  to  be,  as  yet,  fuffici- 
ently  effablifhed,  to  afford  any  certain  conclufions. 
1 will  relate  in  few  words,  what  leems  to  have  been 
laid  with  the  greateft  probability  on  the  fubjecff. — 
The  rarefaction  of  the  air  may  be  the  caufe  of  wind. 
The  denfer  air  of  fubterraneous  places  finding 
more  freedom  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  above, 
has  a natural  tendency  to  expand  itfelf,  fuppoling 
it  to  contain  no  principles  which  weaken  or  wholly 
deftroy  its  elafficitv.  This  lubterraneous  air  will 
therefore  fpread  itfelf  with  more  or  lefs  force  and 
rapidity,  according  as  the  rarefaction  of  the  air 
above  is  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  and  propor- 
tioned to  this  will  be  the  wind.  The  heat  which 
may  be  excited  in  different  matters  within  the  bo  v£ls 
of  the  earth,  may  likewife,  occafion  a rare  fact  io®' "of 
the  fubterraneous  air,  which  will  be  forced  out  with 
confiderable  rapidity.  The  air  of  the  atmofphere, 
violently  agitated,  may  likewife  give  rife  to  other 
winds. 

The  waters  within  the  earth,  and  the  immenfe 
flrata  of  pyrites,  which  are  the  great  fuel  of  fubterrane- 
ous fires,  will  likewife  agitate  and  rarify  the  internal 
air,  which  will  be  driven  out  from  thefe  laboratories 
of  nature  with  exceffive  explofion.  The  water 
that  exhales  from  the  fea,  and  rivers,  and  lakes, 

to- 
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together  with  the  melting  of  the  fnow  and  ice 
Which  cover  immenfe  tracks  both  of  earth  and  fea, 
will  all  co-operate  in  the  production  of  winds.  The 
rarefaClion  of  a confiderable  portion  of  the  at- 
molphere,  is  fometimes  the  occafional  caufe  of  the 
molt  impetuous  hurricanes  ; this  particularly  hap- 
pens in  the  cafe  or  earthquake.  The  matters  which 
occafion  the  eruption,  weaken  or  deftroy  the  fpring 
of  the  air  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  more  diftant 
air  rufhes  towards  this  point  with  wonderful  rapidity 
and  force. 

But  the  principal  caufe  of  the  agitations  of  the 
air  which  produce  wind,  is  to  be  fought  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  celebrated  Mufchembroeck,  in  the 
effervelcence  of  various  exhalations  and  vapors, 
which  concentrate  and  mix  together  with  more  or 
lef’s  aClivity.  It  is  a truth,  that  the  moment  two 
i different  exhalations  mix  and  effervclce  together, 
they  expand  and  generate  an  elaflic  vapor,  do 
themfelves,  acquire  a greater  fpring,  and  thus  aCl 
i with  a proportionate  force  on  the  circumambient  air. 

The  greater  part  of  thefe  effervelcences  excite  heat, 

’ and  this  is  the  reafon  why,  in  ftorms,  the  air  is  ufual- 
! ly  warm,  whether  they  occur  in  fummer  or  winter. 
To  thefe  fame  caufes  likewife  are  to  be  afcn»bed 
thunder  ftorms,  and  even  the  fall  of  lightning  in 
the  fereneft  and  the  calmed  weather,  when  no  cloud 
appears.  This  too  is  the  reafon  why  the  mod 
violent  ftorms  fuddenly  arife  in  the  midft  of  the 
I moft  perfeCt  calm,  as  is  often  experienced,  to  the 
great  danger  of  Tailors,  in  the  Mediterranean  ; and 
on  the  continent  in  every  country.  This  is  the 
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reafoning  of  Mufchcmbroeck.  But  ele<dricity  is  now- 
known  to  a£l  fo  great  a part  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  that  perhaps,  all  thefe  ought  to  be  referred 
to  that  principle  (z).  It  is  very  certain  that 
this  matter,  whatever  may  be  its  true  nature, 
feldom  manifefls  itfelf  without  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  violence  and  a&ivity  ; but  natural  philo- 
fophy  is  not  yet  fufhciently  enlightened,  to  deter- 
mine with  precifion  how  this  matter  contributes  to 
the  formation  or  activity  of  winds. 
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Every  day’s  experience  proves  to  us  that  the  vapors 
and  exhalations  with  which  the  air  is  loaded,  are 
not  always  in  conformity  to  the  ferenity  of  the 
heavens.  The  meteors  which  appear  under  the 
cleared  fky,  and  the  mifehievous  effetds  produced 
by  their  explofion,  feem  to  prove  that  thefe  vapors 
may  be  a long  time,  and  in  great  quantity,  in  the 
atmofphere,  without  its  being  either  obfeured  or 
agitated  by  their  prefence.  The  mod  lowering  and 
threatening  fky,  often  becomes  clear,  and  the  clouds 
are  difperfed  without  either  wind  or  temped  : it  is 
therefore,  only  by  their  effeds,  that  we  can  judge 
of  the  prefence  of  thefe  principles  in  the  air.  We 
have  reafon  to  conclude,  only,  that  they  mud  ne- 
ceflarily  a<d  with  an  enormous  force,  to  produce 


ft)  The  learned  and  ingenious  Sigr.ior  Beccaria,  does  this  ■ 
He  even  refers  fnow,  hail  and  rain  to  the  fame  caufe. — See  his 
Elhtricifmo  artificiale  e nnturale}  and  Priejfky's  Hifory  of  Elec- 
tricity. 
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winds  which  overturn  the  larged  trees  (k),  as  hap- 
pened within  thefe  few  years  at  Saumur  ; and  even 
lowers  and  confiderable  edifices. 

In  general,  a moderate  wind,  whether  it  be  cold 
or  hot,  is  never  of  itfelf  fo  pernicious  as  when  it  is 
violent.  The  wind  is  prejudicial  to  health,  only 
in  as  much  as  it  is  either  too  dry,  or  too  moift ; too 
hot,  or  too  cold  ; or  as  it  brings  with  it  accidental 
principles,  from  exhalations,  which  are  foreign  to 
its  nature.  A§  there  are  many  countries  in  which  the 


(k)  The  ingenious  writer  of  the  Account  of  the  European  Set- 
tlements in  America , gives  the  following  linking  and  melancholy 
pidture  of  a Welt  Indian  hurricane.  “ It  is  in  the  rainy  fealon, 
principally  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  more  rarely  in  July  and 
September,  that  they  are  arTaulted  by  hurricanes,  the  moll  ter- 
rible calamity  to  which  they  are  fubjedt  from  the  climate.  This 
deltroys,  at  one  ftrokc,  the  labours  of  many  years,  and  frus- 
trates the  moil  exalted  hopes  of  the  planter,  and  often,  juft  at 
the  moment  when  he  thinks  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune. 
It  is  a fudden  and  violent  ftorm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder  and  light- 
ning ; attended  with  a furious  fwelling  of  the  fea,  and  fometimes 
with  an  earthquake  ; in  Ihort,  with  every  circumftance  which 
the  elements  can  alfemblc,  that  is  terrible  and  deftrudlive. 

“ Firft  they  lee,  as  a prelude  to  the  enfuing  havock,  wrhole 
fields  of  fugar  canes  whirled  into  the  air,  and  icattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country.  The  llrongeft  trees  of  the  foreft  are  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  and  driven  about  like  Hubble.  Their  wind 
mills  are  (wept  away  in  a moment.  Their  works,  the  fixtures,, 
the  ponderous  copper-boilers,  and  Hills  of  feveral  hundred 
weight,  are  wrenched  from  the  ground,  and  battered  to  pieces. 
Their  houfes  are  no  protedlion.  The  roofs  are  torn  off  at  one 
blaft,  whilft  the  rain,  which  in  an  hour  rifes  five  feet,  rulhes 
in  upon  them  with  an  irrefiftible  violence.” 


winds 
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winds  are  pretty  regular  and  uniform,  it  will  be 
right  to  attend  to  the  times,  at  which  they  begin  to 
be  felt,  and  to  the  countries  from  which  they  blow. 
In  countries  where  the  winds  are  irregular,  and  de- 
pend on  unknown  caufes,  the  caufes  of  prevailing 
epidemics  will  be  more  difficult  of  difeovery. 

Notwilhflanding  all  the  qualities  more  or  lefs 
noxious  of  Lhe  air,  and  the  different  phenomena  that 
refult  from  them,  Man  lives  and  enjoys  his  health 
in  every  country  of  the  earth.  In  length  of  time, 
Europeans  accuftom  themfelves  to  the  heat  of  Car- 
thagena,  and  as  people  advance  in  life  they 
refume  the  appearance  of  health.  The  natives  of 
an  unhealthy  climate  fupport  it  much  better  than 
the  ftrangers  do  who  come  among!!  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  Malabar  bear  very  well  with  their 
air,  and  notwithftanding  the  difeafes  that  prevail 
with  them  every  year,  great  numbers  of  them 
live  to  be  very  aged.  But  the  Europeans  who  come 
amongft  them,  find  their  health  extremely  incom- 
moded, and  commonly  experience  a very  dangerous 
fever,  alter  their  arrival.  The  Danifh  miffionaries 
feldom  attain  their  fiftieth  year,  and  indeed  the 
greater  number  of  them  die  before  they  have  been 
there  four  months. 

It  was  obferved,  that  the  Ruffians  who  were  at 
Berlin  after  the  taking  of  that  city,  were  unable  to 
fupport,  without  fhuddering,  the  cold  which  is 
ufuai  there  in  autumn,  and  which  does  not  lenfibiy 
affed  the  inhabitants.  A temperature  of  climate,  to 


which 
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Which  we  have  never  been  accu  domed,  is  every 
where  infupportable. 

Hippocrates,  Sydenham,  and  others  of  the  beft 
obfervers,  have  remarked  that  the  fame  epidemi- 
cal difeafes  have  prevailed  under  very  different  ftates 
of  the  air.  There  may  doubtlefs,  ip  epidemical 
difeafes,  be  certain  common  or  particular  characters 
which  depend  on  caufps  thet  are  but  little,  or  not 
at  all  known,  and  which,  are  therefore  fo  many 
exceptions  to  general  rules,  fo  long  as  they  conti- 
nue to  be  unknown  to  us.  According  to  the  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr.  Albrecht  Stapfer,  the  village  of 
Oberwyl  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  was  attacked  in  the 
year  1749  with  a mod  violent  dyfentery,  whilft  the 
other  neighbouring  villages  continued  in  perfect 
health.  In  the  following  year  this  village  was  free 
from  the  attack,  altho’  it  made  great  ravages  in  all 
the  neighbouring  ones,  and  yet  it  is  feparated  from 
them  by  no  foreft  or  mountain.  I have  occaGon, 
almoft  every  year  to  obferve  fomething  like  this. 
•Whilft  I am  now  writing,  the  dyfentery  is  very  fa- 
tal to  one  of  our  villages,  where  it  began  to  appear 
leven  weeks  ago,  and  yet  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  perfectly  free  from  complaint  ( a ) Notwith- 

ftand- 


(a)  The  dyfentery  like  all  other  contagious  difeafes  is  fpread 
by  communication  with  infefhed  perfons,  cloaths,  privies,  &c. 
and  therefore  it  is  not  ftrange  that  one  village  fhould  elcape, 
if  its  inhabitants  were  careful  to  avoid  a communication  with 
their  infefted  neighbours.  Sir  John  Pringle  relates  a curious 
Vox..  II.  Y fa  ft 
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landing  all  tills,  however,  there  are  certainly  very 
often  known  caufes,  why  any  particular  difeafe  is 
more  prevalent  in  any  particular  place,  or  in  any 
particular  feafon,  than  in  others,  altho’  a particular 
temperament  of  the  atmofphere  may  occafionally 
give  malignancy  to  a difeafe,  that  is  not  dangerous 
of  itfelf,  and  vice  verfa. 


Thierry  has  demonflrated,  and  indeed  the  ob- 
fervations  we  have  related,  provjfc  that  the  air  may 
be  very  different  in  neighbouring  countries.  Sy- 
denham obferves,  that  the  difeafe  which  is  the  moil 
prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 
commonly  gives  its  particular  chara&er  to  the  re- 
maining difeafes  of  the  year.  Lord  Bacon  recom- 
mends it  to  us,  to  feek  for  the  caufes  of  a prevail- 
ing epidemic,  lefs  in  the  prefent,  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding ftate  of  the  atmofphere.  I have  often  had 
occafion  to  fee  the  propriety  of  this  reflexion. 


faft  which  confirms  this  doctrine.  He  informs  us,  that  three 
companies  encamped  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  lines,  and 
thus  removed  from  the  contagion  of  the  privies,  almolt  en- 
tirely efcaped  the  dyfentery,  only  one  man  having  been  taken 
ill  of  it,  whilft  the  diftemper  raged  confiderably  amonglt  the 
main  body,  and  yet  fays  he,  “ thefe  men  breathed  the  fame 
“ air,  the  contagious  part  excepted,  uled  the  fame  vi&uals, 
“ and  drank  of  the  fame  water'’.  This  immunity  continued 
for  fix  weeks,  when  thefe  companies  joined  the  reft  of  the  army, 
and  were  at  laft  infefled. 


It 
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Tt  cannot  be  denied,  however, but  that  there  isfome- 
thing  regular  and  conftant  in  the  effefts  of  the  diffe- 
rent qualities  of  the  air.  I have,  I think,  fufficiently 
proved,  that  certain  qualities  of  the  air  are  uniformly 
noxious,  both  to  Man  and  other  animals  in  every 
climate.  This  proves  the  truth  of  an  obfervation 
made  by  Hippocrates,  that  there  are  times  when 
almofl  all  the  difeafes  that  occur,  are  extremely  ma- 
lignant, and  in  general  fatal : fo  that,  coughs, 
phthifis,  angina,  are  all  equally  mortal.  The 
fame  venerable  writer,  affures  us  likewife,  that  the 
truth  of  his  obfervations  had  been  confirmed  in 
countries  very  different  from  each  other,  and  in  a 
variety  of  feafons  and  climates. 


With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  meteorolo- 
gical obfervations  are  commonly  made,  there  feemsto 
beamanifefterror  in  eflimating  the  fenfible  qualities 
of  the  air  only  by  the  variations  of  the  barometer  or 
thermometer.  The  writers  who  have  aimed  at  in- 
forming themfelves  in  this  manner  of  the  conffitu- 
tion  of  the  air,  have  confined  themfelves  to  matters 
which  could  yield  them  no  other  information,  than 
that  of  the  momentary  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  : 
and  it  is  not  to  this,  but  to  the  continuance,  or  ex- 
cels of  the  f ame  temperature,  that  the  attention  of  th'e 
phyfician ought  to  be  directed;  becaufe  the  epidemics 
which  refult  from  the  temperature  of  the  feafons, 
never  take  place  but  from  thefe  two  caufes,  and  it 
was  in  this  way,  that  Hippocrates  aimed  at  tracing 
the  fource  of  epidemics.  Each  feafon  feems  to  have 
Y 2 a cha- 
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a character  pecuhar  to  itfelf,  and  eonfequently  has  a, 
certain  and  peculiar  influence  over  the  living  body, 
as  Hippocrates  very  well  obferved.  This  is  the 
caufe  to  which  we  are  to  afcribe  the  difeafes  of  the 
feafons,  and  if  they  vary  greatly  from  their  unifor- 
mity and  order,  an  epidemical  difeafe  may  natu- 
rally be  expend. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  J&iment , confidered  as  a remote  caufe  of  difeafes. 

MEN  fuffer  from  errors  in  diet,  not  fo  much 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  ufes  and  proper- 
ties of  aliments,  as  from  their  inattention  to  the  ef- 
fects of  thefe  errors.  The  antients  ufed  to  fay,  that 
acute  difeafes  came  from  heaven,  but  that  chronic 
complaints  were  the  offspring  of  our  irregularities.  A. 
modern  writer  has  very  well  obferved,  that  the 
Broke  of  death  is  infliffed  by  the  hand  of  provi- 
dence, but  that  we  ourlelves  embitter  it  by  our  bad 
conduff . All  mufl  die  : this  is  a law  to  which  all 
the  animated  beings  of  this  globe  are  fubjeft,  but 
the  lingeting  agonies  which  lead  us  on  to  the  grave, 
are  commonly  the  effeffs  of  our  own  follies. 

Bread  is  a very  general  article  of  our  food.  There 
is  not  indeed  much  to  be  faid  on  the  lubjeft  of  bad 
bread ; 1 have  obferved,  however,  that  it  is  often 
very  hurtful  to  children,  and  that  it  gives  them  at 
pale  countenance,  and  breeds  worms.  Shebbeare  is 
pi  opinion,  that  the  rickets  are  fo  common  in  France 
*-*  amongft 
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amongft  the  children,  only  becaufe  they  eat  bread, 
which  by  its  acidity  deftroys  the  calcareous  fubftance 
of  the  bones,  and  reduces  them  to  a ftate  of  carti- 
lage, 1 his  difeafe  is  not  lefs  common  with  us,  but 
I aferibe  it  to  a very  different  kind  of  acidity,  of 
which  I fhall  fpeak  hereafter. 


The  avarice  of  the  London  bakers  has  led  them 
to  an  invention  which  is  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  community,  and  this  is  the  putting 
alum  into  their  bread,  in  order  to  make  it  unnatu- 
rally white.  Thefe  people  having  difeovered  that 
their  bread  generally  occafioned  coftivenefs,  thought 
of  obviating  this  complaint  by  mixing  jalap  with 
their  flour,  and  this  had  indeed  a purgative  effe£i. 
Dr  Maningham  has  taken  great  pains  to  point  out 
the  different  methods  of  fophiflicating  bread,  together 
with  the  maiks  by  which  they  may  be  afeertained, 
and  the  difeafes  that  refult  from  them. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  bread,  naturally,  and 
without  any  human  artifices,  becomes  extremely 
noxious  to  health.  This  may  happen  when  the  corn 
fields  abound  with  Darnel  ( Loliurn ) or  with  Cockle , 
( Agrojlma  Gitkaco)  or  when  the  corn  itfelf  is 
fmutted. 

Darnel,  in  the  opinion  of  the  beft  botanifls  is  a 
very  poifonous  plant,  and  in  cold  damp  feafons  it 
grows  in  fuch  abundance  in  the  fields,  that  the  ig- 
norant farmer  fancies  all  bis  corn  is  tranfmuted  into 
Darnel.  The  feeds  of  this  plant,  when  powdered, 
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are  a little  "dark  coloured,  and  of  a fweetifh  tafle  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  diffinguifh  flour  that  is  poifoned 
with  it  from  any  other.  Its  effe&s  are  to  excite  un- 
eafinefs,  vomiting,  vertigo,  delirium,  convulfion, 
and  palfy  (b).  Targioni  tells  us  that  he  faw,  with 
no  little  aftonifhment,  much  of  this  plant  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camuglian,  where  the  in- 
habitants, in  order  to  give  their  bread  an  agreeable 
tafte,  mix  it  with  it,  in  the  proportion  of  one  fixth 
part,  and  this  without  feeming  to  have  their  health 
affixed  K K s * 
ifs  y « 

Needham  defcribes  two  forts  of  cockle;  in  the 
one,  the  feed  is  converted  into  a black  powder ; 
and  in  the  other,  there  are  perceived  little  elaftic 
fibres,  which  have  been  confidered  as  Animalcule 
M.  de  Juffieu  afcribes  the  firft  fort  to  the  corruption 
of  the  feed,  and  the  fecond  to  the  corruption  of  the 
flower.  This  feed  gives  a very  bitter  and  intolerable 
tafle  to  bread,  fo  that  it  feldom  o^cafions  an  epide- 
mic difeafe,  becaufe  the  people  do  not  willingly  eat 
fuch  bread.  In  France,  however,  bread  of  this 
fort  has  been  known  to  occafion  gangrene. 


(b)  The  ancients  who  were  acquainted  with  the  bad  quali- 
ties ot  this  plant,  fuppofed  it  to  affedt  the  eyes,  by  rendering 
them  dim.  Ovid  Teems  to  allude  to  this,  in  the  following  verfe, 

Et  c«rt*nt  lolilus  ecu/os  vitlantibus  agri. 

Fail.  lib.  if 
Smutty 
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Smutty  Rye  is  the  effeff  of  a cold  feafon,  and 
When  made  into  bread  becomes  a true  poifon  (c).  The 
limbs,  and  efpecially  the  feet  and  legs,  of  thofe 
Who  eat  it,  are  firft  benumbed,  and  then  gradually 
affuming  a black  colour,  become  hard  and  as  fra- 
gile as  glafs,  till  at  length  they  feparate  from  the 
reft  of  the  body,  before  this  feems  to  be  attacked. 
Dodart  examined  this  corrupt  corn  with  great  ac- 
curacy. He  found  the  ears  black  on  the  outfide, 
but  of  a whitifh  colour  within,  and  of  a much 
harder  texture  than  the  natural  ryeve’  i^g  indeed 
fomewhat  tough.  This  fmutty  rve  has  >V(.hio  means 
a bad  tafte,  and  thefe  difeafed  ears  are  as  large  and 
?is  long  as  the  beft. 

Dr.  Lang,  Phyfician  at  Lucerne,  in  a very  ingeni- 
ous differtation  on  thisfubjeft  tells  us  that  the  grains 
of  bearded  or  fmutty  rye  (d)  are  fo  many  preterna- 
tural excrefcences,  ofadark  complexion,  hard,  com- 
buftible,  and  more  Or  lefs  long  and  thick,  affording 
a little  of  the  tafte  of  rye,  which  leaves,  however, 
a flightly  acrid  impreflion  on  the  palate.  Within,  he 
has  found  a minute  and  almoft  invifible  worm.  In 
general  there  are  fix  or  feven  of  thefe  excrefcences 
in  an  ear  of  rye,  but  in  very  wet  feafons,  the  num- 
ber is  fometimes  increafed  to  twelve  or  more. 


(c ) Hoffman  fpeaks  of  the  fecale  corniculalum  nigrum  as  ai 
poifon. 

(d)  The  French  call  this  degenerated  rye  ergot,  from  its 
refemblarice  to  a cock’s  fpur. 
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It  has  been  remarked  in  France,  that  rye  becomes 
imutty  in  thegreateft  quantity,  in  a cold,  damp  foil, 
and  in  very  rainy  year?  ; and  that  the  fort  of  rye 
fwhich  is  fown  in  March,  and  with  us  called  fum- 
mer  rye,  is  far  more  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe,  than  that 
which  is  fown  in  autumn,  or  the  winter  rye.  Mr. 
Chatton,  a Surgeon  at  Montargis,  tells  us  that 
the  rye  is  difeafed  in  this  manner  almoft  every  year 
in  Sologne,  and  Berry,  efpecially  in  light  and  Candy 
jland  ; that  there  are  few  years  in  which  this  does 
not  happen ; but  that  thefe  unhealthy  grains  do  no 
harm,  unlefs  when  in  confiderable  quantity;  and 
that  they  commonly  appear  moft  when  a wet  fprjng 
is  fucceeded  by  a very  hot  fummer. 


Smutty  Rye  is  however  not  always  poifonous. 
Dr.  Lang  had  occafion  to  obferve  that  the  rye  bread 
which  contained  a certain  quantity  of  thefe  difeafed 
grains,  produced  none  of  its  ufual  bad  effe&s.  He 
therefore  concludes,  that  it  is  noxious,  only  when 
the  excrefcences  we  mentioned  are  long,  and  large 
and  thick,  and  when  they  appear  in  a wet  fcafon. 

Theodore  Zwinger  the  elder  doubts  whether 
gangrene  be  really  the  effe£l  of  fmutty  rye,  becaufe 
it  grows  in  confiderable  quantity  in  the  canton  of 
Sahl,  where  it  is  Cent  to  the  mill  with  the  other  rye, 
md  being  made  into  bread,  is  eaten  without  any  in? 
mnvonience.  But  Baron  Bonded,  the  Pruffian  mir 
lifter  in  Switzerland,  obferved  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Dr.  Lang,  that  the  phyficians  at  Berne  had  at 
firft  canfideied  the  difeafes  we  have  mentioned,  as 
the  dfeds  of  a particular  Bate  eft  the  air  ; but  had 
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been  convinced  by  a.  great  number  of  very  accufate 
experiments,  that  they  ought  truly  to  be  referred  tct 
the  corrupted  rye.  Ritter  complains  alfo,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  diforder 
which  arofe  from  this  fame  caule,  was  likewife  at- 
tributed, by  the  phyficians  at  Berne,  to  the  exceffive 
cold,  to  the  want  of  cleanlinefs  amongft  the  pca- 
fants,  and  lower  clafs  of  people,  and  to  their  im- 
proper diet ; and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  this  difeafed 
com  kills  many  animals,  and  that  its  fatal  effefls  on 
man  have  been  often  experienced.  This  diverfity  of 
opinion  feems  to  arife  from  the  fmutty  rye,  as  we 
have  related,  not  always  producing  the  fame  effedis. 

Thefe  difeafes  were  noticed  in  France  in  the  1 6th 
and  1 yth  centuries  ; but  they  made  the  moft  confi- 
derable  ravages  towards  the  clofe  of  I 709.  Lemery 
tells  us,  that  from  the  ufe  of  this  bearded  or  fmutty 
rye,  the  limbs  blackened  and  detached  themfelves 
from  the  found  parts,  and  that  no  remedies  were 
found  capable  of  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  There  were  many  melancholy  examples  of 
thefe  effedls  in  the  French  hofpitals,  particularly 
at  Orleans.  The  French  academy  of  fciences, 
publifhed,  fome  years  ago,  an  account  of  the 
gangrene  produced  by  thefe  means.  It  is  impofli- 
ble  to  read  this  account  without  fhuddering.  A hog 
died  foon  after  being  fed  with  this  bad  corn ; all 
the  limbs  of  this  animal  became  gangrenous,  in  the 
patients  w’lio  were  in  the  holpital  at  Orleans,  the 
mortification  fometimes  fpreacl  only  to  the  knees, 
fometimes  it  reached  to  the  thighs  ; the  lower  ex- 
tremities were  found  to  be  the  mofl  commonly  af- 
fected. 
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fected.  Amputation  feldom  fucceeded  in  thefe  cafes. 
Of  an  hundred  and  twenty  patients  wliofe  legs  were 
taken  off  by  the  French  furgeons,  not  more  than 
five  efcaped.  This  is  what  we  are  told  by  the 
academy  [a). 

Similar  effetfts  have  been  obferved  in  Germany, 
tho’  in  a Ids  degree,  from  the  ufe  of  grain  of  this 
fort.  This  difeafe  has  likewife  raged  with  great  vio- 
lence in  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Bertie,  Lucerne,  and 
Fribourg.  It  was  extremely  fatal  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
cantons  in  1716.  In  1709  it  appeared  in  the 
county  of  Lenzbourg.  In  the  canton  of  Lucerne, 
it  occafioned  the  greatefl  diflrefs  in  1709,  1716, 
and  1717.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  years  there  were 
fifty  perfons  attacked  with  it  within  a very  little  dif- 
tritft,  forty-nine  of  them  were  happily  recovered. 
The  greater  part  of  thofe  who  were  early  in  the  ufe 
of  fuitable  remedies,  did  well.  Others,  who  were 
more  carelefs,  efcaped  with  the  lofs  of  their  toes, 
or  of  lome  of  their  fingers,  or  a foot,  or  a whole 
limb.  This  evil  feemed  to  be  at  its  greateft  height  in 
1709,  when  the, miferable  peafants  were  unable  to 


■ (a)  The  reader  will  probably  recollect  an  account  of  a poor 
family  at  VVattilham  in  Suffolk,  afflifted  with  the  lofs  of  their 
limbs,  deferibed  in  the  52dvol.  of  the  Philof.  Tranf.  This  dif- 
ovder,  and  that  recorded  by  the  French  academy,  were  indeed 
extremely  analogous  in  their  efFefts  ; the  poor  family  at  Wat- 
tifnam  ate  no  rye,  but  their  bread  was  made  from  a fort  of 
damaged  wheat,  which  by  the  country  people  is  varioufly  called 
dog  wheat,  or  rivets,  or  bearded  wheat. 
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guard  Sgainft  it,  by  the  extreme  fcarcity  of  whole- 
some bread. 

Dr.  Lang  who  has  given  us  an  excellent  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  difeafe,  has  likewife  taught  us  how  to 
cure  it,  but  as  this  does  dot  enter  into  the  plan  of 
my  work,  I beg  leave  to  refer  the  fludious  reader  to 
the  diflertation  itfelf  (b).  This  diforder  was  in  ge- 
neral preceded  by  no  fever,  but  with  a fenfe  of 
weaknefs,  which  was  felt  either  in  the  thorax  or  ab- 
domen. If  in  the  thorax,  the  upper  limbs  were 
threatened  with  the  attack ; 2nd  if  in  the  abdomen, 
then  the  lower  limbs  were  likely  to  fuffer.  Some 
patients  complained  of  this  Symptom  two,  three,  and 
even  four  weeks  before  the  diforder  aftually  mani- 
fefted  itfelf;  others  felt  it  only  a few  days,  previous 
to  the  attack,  There  were  fome  who  were  at  once 
Seized  with  the  mod  terrible  Symptoms  without  any 
previous  notice  ; and  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne, 
fome  few  perfons  loft  one  or  two  of  their  toes  with- 
out having  felt  the  leaft  pain  or  inconvenience.  The 
moment  the  difeafe  had  a&ually  taken  place  in  any 
limb,  it  grew  cold,  and  loft  all  fenfe  of  feeling,  and 
the  fkin  became  pale,  livid  and  wrinkled,  and  the  cu- 
taneous veins  disappeared.  The  other  parts  feemed 
to  be  unaffe&ed,  the  functions  of  the  body  remain- 
ing undiliurbed.  When  the  limbs  were  wholly  be- 
numbed, the  patients  complained  of  exceftive  pain, 
but  this  pain  excited  only  a flight  degree  of  fever; 

— « ■■  ■■■'  — " "t— t — " — — • 

(b)  Mcfjreifcuttg  nes  fcfmBItc&en  jenufses  Bet  JRomjspfeit.) 
Lucerne,  1717.  8vc. 
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the  patients  flcep  was  always  much  difturbed  ; fome 
complained  of  thirfl,  and  others  bled  inceffantly  at 
the  nofe  ; their  urine  was  almoft  conflantly  clear  and 
limpid,  few  of  them  complained  cf  head  ach,  nor 
, did  any  of  them  fall  from  their  appetite.  The  pain 
of  the  difeafed  limbs  went  on  increafxng,  together 
j with  the  other  fymptoms,  and  in  cafes  in  which  re- 
! medies  were  inefhcacious,  the  mortification  fpread 
from  the  fingers  to  the  hand  and  arm;  and  from  the 
I toes,  to  the  foot  and  leg,  till  at  length  the  difeafed  parts 
i feparated  from  the  healthy.  From  all  thefe  obfer- 
1 vations  Dr.  Lang  was  led  to  conclude,  that  this  poi- 

Ifonous  rye  differ s from  the  generality  of  poifons  in 
its  effe&s  on  thefyftem.  We  fee  it  carried  through 
all  the  nobler  organs  of  the  body  without  exciting 
in  thenr  any  fenfible  injury,  if  we  except  a flight 
ftupor  of  which  fome  of  the  patients  complain  : 
it  occafious  none  of  the  alarming  fymptoms,  to  which 
almoft  all  the  other  poifons  give  rile  : it  brings  on 
no  fpafms,  no  ftri&ure  of  the  breaft,  no  fyncope, 
or  fever  : but  yet,  notwithftanding  all  this,  it  is  to 
be  arranged  amongfl  the  flow  and  hidden  poifons, 
for  it  occafions  no  fenfible  difference  in  the  tafte  or 
fmell  of  the  bread,  and  it  is  liable  to  continue  a 
long  time  in  the  body  without  manifefting  any  ef- 
fefls,  and  thefe  when  they  do  appear,  are  fome- 
. times  fo  ludden,  that  they  become  fatal  before  any 
remedies  can  be  thought  of, 

Ahho  this  fort  of  corn  is  of  all  others,  capable 
of  being  the  iongeft  preferved,  yet  meal  of  every 
kmd  is  very  fufceptible  of  corruption,  and  be- 
comes a very  dangerous  aliment  if  long  kept, 
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and  in  a damp  place.  The  mod  fatal  cffe&s  have 
been  experienced  Irom  corrupted  meal,  even  in 
.countries  the  bed  fupplied  with  provifion.  It  yields 
a very  noxious  and  penetrating  vapor,  and  a perfon 
worthy  of  credit,  aflured  me  not  long  ago,  that  he 
had  been  prefent  at  the  diffe&ion  of  an  unfortunate 
poor  man,  who  together  with  a wife  and  three  t 
children,  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  fuffocated  by" 
a vapor  of  this  kind.  The  lungs,  flomach,  and 
inteflines  appeared  as  if  in  a gangrenous  date. 

Worms  and  the  different  infeeds  which  generate 
in  flour  that  has  been  long  kept,  are  no  lefs  noxi- 
ous by  the  changes  they  occafion  in  this  aliment,, 
and  which  by  their  prefence  is  rendered  dill  more’ 
dangerous.  And  yet  this,  poifonous  as  it  is,  is 
the  food  with  which  the  poorer  clafs  of  people  are 
nouriflaed,  becaufe  it  is  the  cheaped. 

In  many  countries,  rice  anfwers  the  fame  purpofes 
as  bread  does  with  us.  It  is  the  principal  food  of 
the  Turks.  The  Chinefe  make  ufe  of  it  indead  of 
bread,  altho’  their  country  abounds  with  corn. 
Rice  is  alfo  almod  the  only  article  of  nourifhment 
amongd  the  Malabars  : it  is  even  ufed  as  bread  by 
people  of  the  highed  clafs,  becaufe  no  wheat  grows- 
on  the  Malabar  coad.  It  is  applied  to  the  fame 
ufe  throughout  India.  The  Chinefe  boil  it  with 
water ; the  Malabars,  with  milk  and  water,  and 
eat  it  in  vad  quantities.  Bontius  tells  us,  that  hot 
rice  is  very  hurtful  to  the  nerves,  that  a long  con- 
tinued ufe  of  it  weakens  the  light,  and  even  occa^ 

flORS 


the  inhabitants  of  Java  never  eat  hot  rice. 


why 


The  other  vegetable  aliments  produce  different 
effects  according  to  their  particular  nature.  In  ge- 
neral they  feem  to  be  more  fuitable  to  man,  than 
• flefh  meat,  and  thofe  men  feem  to  have  lived  the 
longed,  who  have  eat  the  lead  animal  food.  A 
vegetable  diet  feems  to  render  us  mild  and  humane, 
but  is  lefs  calculated  for  a laborious  and  aclive 
life. 

We  are  therefore  not  to  be  furprized  that  Pytha- 
goras diould  prefer  vegetable  to  animal  food  ; or  that 
the  Therapeutids,  adopting  fimilar  fentiments,  diould 
content  themfelves  with  bread  and  fait,  adding  at 
the  mod  a little  hyfop ; and  ufing  only  water  for 
their  drink.  The  earlier  Greeks  confined  them- 
felves to  vegetable  food,  and  are  faid  to  have  decreed 
divine  honours  to  Pelagus,  who  fird  taught  them 
to  eat  acorns,  which  they  confidered  as  more  healthy 
than  the  other  vegetables  they  had  been  accudomed 
to(c). 

The 


(<■)  This  like  many  other  taies  of  the  ancient  writers  is  pro- 
bably fabulous.  Man  from  the  ilruflure  of  his  teeth,  itomach 
and  intellines,  would  feem  to  be  defigned  by  nature  both  for 

1 vegetable  and  animal  food.  Many  races  of  people,  who  lb 
far  from  being  pei  verted  by  luxury,  are  Hill  in  a barbarous 
and  uncivilized  date,  live  almoit  wholly  on  animal  food ; but 
there  are  perhaps  none  who  live  entirely  either  on  this  or  vege- 
tables, if  we  except  the  Biachman’s  and  fome  others,  who  do 
fo  merely  from  prejudice  of  opinion.  Dr/ Cullen  obferves* 
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The  regimen  of  the  Spartans,  is  likevvife  well 
known  in  times  much  later  than  thofe,  we  have 
juft  now  mentioned ; a regimen  on  which  they 
prided  themfelves  fo  much  that  Paufanias,  after 
the  battle  of  Platea,  directed  two  fuppers  to 
be  provided,  the  one  after  the  Lacedemonian, 
and  the  other  after  the  Perfian  manner.  “ Ob- 
“ ferve,”  fays  he,  “ the  folly  of  our  enemies, 
4‘  who  accuftomed  to  live  in  this  way,  fancied 

themfelves  able  to  conquer  us,  who  live  in  fo 
“ different  a manner.” 

Vegetables  and  butter  conftitute  the  principle  food 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  and  of  Malabar.  The 
traders  who  pafs  from  the  Coromandel  coaft  and 
Surat,  to  Batavia,  live  chiefly  on  leguminous  plants., 

All  vegetables,  however,  are  not  to  be  confidered 
as  innocent : without  faying  any  thing  of  thofe 
which  have  a deciftve  tendency  to  a fpeedy  putre- 
faffion,  they  are  apt  for  the  moft  part  in  certain 
fubjeffs  to  breed  flatus,  and  much  more  fo  than 
animal  food  : but  as  this  greatly  depends  on  tem- 
perament, nothing  general  can  be  faid  about  it. 
With  fome  people,  vegetables  have  conftantly  pur- 


that  the  date  of  the  hunter  and  fhepherd,  is  more  fimple  ana 
more  antient,  than  that  of  the  farmer  or  gardener.  In  cold 
countries  men  fcem  to  eat  animal  food  in  the  greateft  propor- 
tion. This  is  the  cafe  with  the  Laplanders,  but  Linnsus  tells 
us,  that  they  obviate  its  ill  effeCts  by  a plentiful  ufe  of  four 
milk,  and  by  uftng  Calla,  Menyanthes,  and  many  other  plants 
copioufly.  In  hot  climates  where  there  is  a greater  tendency  to 
putrefaction,  vegetable  food  feems  very  properly  to  be  uled  m 
the  greateft  proportion. 

gative 
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gntivc  effe&s,  whereas  the  Minorquins  who  feed  on 
them  fo  much,  are  almoft  always  conftipated. 

The  flatulent  nature  of  fruits  is  well  known. 
Dr.  Hales  proved  long  ago,  that  an  apple  contains 
4S0  times  its  bulk  of  air.  Yet  I confider  baked 
apples  as  a light  food,  with  which,  and  bread  and 
water,  1 fhould  be  able  to  live  without  any  danger 
of  flatulency  or  hypochondriacal  affection,  if  fuch  a 
kind  of  life  was  pleafmg  to  me.  The  too  free  ufe 
of  unripe  fruit  occafions  cardialgia,  colics,  diarrhoea, 
and  nervous  diforders. 

The  dyfentery  is  almoft  univerfally  aferibed  to 
fruit,  although  all  true  phyficians  have  fo  clearly 
proved  this  opinion  to  be  erroneous.  The  caufes 
of  this  difeafe  are  in  a great  meafure  to  be  fought 
for  in  the  ftate  of  the  air,  which  by  a hidden 
tranfition  from  heat  to  cold,  checks  the  infenflble 
perfpiration,  and  occafions  increafed  determination 
to  the  inteflines.  If  the  humours  there  are  acrid, 
dyfentery  will  take  place,  and  even  in  people  who 
have  eaten  no  fruit ; for  we  have  often  occafion  to 
fee  this  clifeafe  manifeft  itfelf,  at  a feafon  when  the 
fruit  trees  are  as  yet  in  flower.  It  fometimes  pre- 
vails likewife  in  cold  countries  where  there  is  but 
little  fruit,  and  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
courfe  cannot  procure  it. 

It  has  been  very  properly  remarked,  that  the  dy- 
fentery is  fometimes  occafioned  in  autumn,  by  the 
infetis  that  are  Iwallowed  with  leguminous  plants, 
and  even  with  fruit.  Decker,  who  has  written  an 
Vol.  II.  A a ex- 
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excellent  diflertation  on  this  difeafe,  tells  us  it  was 
impoffible  that  fruit  could  in  any  way  have  contri- 
buted to  the  dyfentery,  of  which  he  gives  us  the 
hiftory,  and  which  made  fo  much  havoc.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  very  often  when  there  is  the  greatcft 
oleut\  of  fruit,  there  is  no  dyfentery ; that  he  has 
n it  attack  perfons  who  had  never  eaten  any 
and  even  infants  at  the  bread  whofe  mothers 
areluhv  avoided  fruit  : that  the  dyfentery 
rs  f prevalent  and  fatal  at  Nimeguen,  had 
s higheft  degree  before  any  fruit  was  in 
and  in  fine,  that  they  who  ate  fruit,  and  they 
p.d  not,  were  indifcriminately  attacked  by  it. 

.'  cry  day’s  experience  leads  to  prove,  that  the 
linumer  fruits  never  occafion  dyfentery.  Dr.  Tiffot, 
eiTerts  that  no  prejudice  is  more  erroneous  than 
this,  and  that  only  obflinate  and  of  courfe  unen- 
lightened people  can  poffibly  lupport  it,  becaufe 
ripe  and  efpecially  the  fummer  fruits,  are  the  true 
prefervatives  againd  the  dyfentery  (V j.  This  proves 

how 


( a ) Dr.  Tiffot  always  made  it  a rule  in  thofe  feafons,  in  which, 
dyfentery  was  molt  frequent,  to  eat  little  flefh  meat,  but  much 
fruit ; and  he  affirms,  that  he  never  had  the  flightelt  attack  of  the 
difeafe  : and  that  other  phyficians  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
tiled  the  like  precautions,  were  equally  free  from  the  infection.. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  faw  eleven  patients  in  one  houfe  attacked 
with  dyfentery,  nine  of  whom  were  tradable,  cat  fruit,  and 
recovered.  The  grand  mother,  and  one  child  whom  fhe  loved 
particularly,  and  whom  Ihe  managed  in  her  own  way,  with 
burnt  wine,  fpices  and  oil,  but  no  fruit,  died.  In  the  year  1751, 
the  dyfentery  having  deftroyed  almoil  a whole  regiment  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  the  officers  at  length  purchafed  the  entire  crop 
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howjufllyin  general  that  man  thinks,  who  reje£U 
the  opinions  of  the  multitude. 

Experiments  feem  to  prove  that  grapes  contain 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  air.  It  is  certain,  that 
they  prove  extremely  flatulent  to  delicate  people 
who  have  not  an  open  belly.  I have  indeed  feen  a 
man  fwell  and  die  fuddenly  after  eating  a prodi- 
gious quantity  of  grapes  ; but  this  perfon  had  been 
lubje&to  the  convulftve  diforder,  we  call  St.  Vitus’s 
dance. 

Oily  aliment  derived  from  vegetables  is  exceed- 
ingly noxious,  and  fometimes  occafions  a real  epi- 
demic, efpecially  if  much  fat  and  oily  animal  food 
is  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  This  feems  to  be  the  rea- 
fon  why  the  itch  prevails  fo  conflantly  in  the  He- 
brides (b).  In  Lower  Saxony,  where  people  live 
nearly  in  the  manner  that  hogs  do  with  us,  turnip 
oil  is  a very  general  and  moll  naufeous  article  of 
food.  The  religion  of  fome  countries  prohibits 
certain  religious  orders,  the  ufe  of  animal  fat  or  but- 
ter. Thefe  people  therefore  prepare  all  their  cookery 


of  feveral  acres  of  vineyard,  whither  they  carried  the  fick  foldiers, 
and  gathered  the  grapes  for  thofe  who  were  too  weak  to  be  taken 
to  the  field.  They  who  were  well,  likewife,  lived  chiefly  on 
grapes,  and  after  this  fays  Dr.  Tiffot,  not  one  man  died,  nor 
were  any  more  attacked  with  the  diforder. 

(< b)  The  lower  clafs  of  people  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  Hebrides,  get  but  veiy  little  animal  food.  In 
the  latter  they  eat  great  quantities  of  fifh,  but  both  there  and  in 
the  Highlands,  there  is  a great  confumption  of  milk  and 
vegetables. 
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with  oil : and  this  is  the  rcafon  why  fo  many  of 
them  are  fubjedl  to  ruptures.  Gieat  numbers  of 
them  likewife  void  their  urine  in  their  fleep  ; lo  great 
is  the  relaxation  produced  in  all  the  vifcera  by  the 
extreme  ufe  of  oil  (c).  I have  obferved  that  oil  is  in 
general  very  hurtful  to  perfons  who  have  weak 
ftomachs,  and  that  in  thefe  it  has  conflantly  the 
efie&  of  increahng  indigeflion. 

Milk  feems  to  hold  a middle  place  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  In  certain  cir- 
cumflances  it  is  the  belt  of  all  aliments.  Hence 
the  fupreme  Being  feems  to  have  intended  it  for 
our  firft  nourifhment.  Human  milk  is  indif- 
putably  the  fweeteft  and  molt  fluid  ; next  to  this 
comes  afles  milk,  and  in  fuccefhon  mares  milk,  and 
goats  milk.  . Cows  milk  contains  the  leaf!  faccha- 
rine  matter,  and  is  the  leaf!  fluid  of  any  (d).  It  is 
obfervable  however,  that  the  mod  fluid  milk  throws 


{c)  There  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account  here,  that  thefe 
religious  orders  are  prohibited  the  ufe  of  every  fort  of  animal 
food,  and  are  therefore  confined  to  fifh,  and  vegetables,  which 
they  prepare  commonly  with  oil.  A moderate  ufe  of  frefh  oil 
is  a very  ufeful  article  of  diet,  when  we  take  with  it  a proper 
proportion  of  annimal  food  ; and  it  is  obfervable,  that  in  Lan- 
guedoc and  Provence,  where  there  is  a great  confumption  of 
oil  amongll  people  of  every  clafs,  there  are  no  bad  efFe&s  feen 
to  arile  fiom  it. 

[d)  This  ought  rather  tobefaid  of  goats  milk,  which  ought 
in  this  refpeft  to  be  placed  after  cows  milk,  as  being  lefs  fweet 
and  fluid,  fo  as  not  to  beeafy  of  feparation,  and  never  fpon- 
taneoufly  throwing  out  a cream,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  other 

milks. 


f- 


out 
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out  the  thickefl  ami  the  fitracfl  cream  : this  fcems 
to  be  the  reafon  why  cheele  prepared  from  the 
thinned  milk  is  commonly  the  firmed. 

RoufTeau  fays  it  is  a folly  to  fear  any  ill  cffe&s 
from  the  milk’s  curdling  in  the  flomach.  He  is 
right  in  this,  becaufe  it  is  a natural  and-conftant  ef- 
fe&.  The  milk  that  children  throw  off  their  fto- 
machs  by  vomit,  is  conflantly  in  this  flate  ; the  ex- 
crements of  young  animals  could  not  have  a firm 
confidence,  if  the  milk  they  take  did  not  coagulate. 
It  may  be  argued  from  this,  that  milk  is  not  adopted 
to  every  domach,  but  not  that  it  is  unhealthy  be- 
caufe it  curdles. 

An  Englifh  phyfician  darted  this  objection  long 
before  Roulfeau  : he  was  anfwered,  that  it  was  a 
known  fad,  that  many  perfons  had  been  attacked 
with  eonfiderable  pain,  and  even  convulfions  and 
death,  from  taking  lome  acid  lubflances  after  milk, 
and  that  on  this  account  the  coagulation  of  milk  in 
the  domach  was  unwholefome.  Another  Eno-Jifli 
writer  obferves,"  that  cows  milk  becomes  four  °and 
coagulates  fpontatieoufly  after  handing  only  twelve 
hours  when  the  weather  is  hot,  and  that  of  courfe 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  milk  naturallv  curdles 
in  the  flomach,  but  that  in  general  no  ill  effe&s  re- 
fult  from  this:  the  colics,  and  green  flools,  which 
are  fo  frequent  in  children,  arifmg  wholly  from 
fome  di_fe6l  of  the  bile,  which  is  known  to  have  lo 
much  influence  on  digeflion,  the  moment  the  ali- 
ment paffes  into  the  intcftines.  The  conclufion  of 
this  lafl  writer  is,  however,  by  no  means  complete. 

The 
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The  green  colour  of  the  ftools  is  indeed  owing  to 
a particular  flate  of  the  bile.  But  to  what  caule  are 
we  to  afcribe  the  latter?  Signior  Zeviani,  an  ingeni- 
ous Italian  tells  us  that  chymical  experiments  prove 
the  foeces  to  become  of  a green  colour,  by  the 
acidity  and  corrofivenefs  they  acquire  in  their  paf- 
fage  through  the  inteftines,  and  that  by  thefe  means 
the  bile  becomes  as  green  as  when  we  mix  it  with 
the  nitrous  acid.  This  effeft  is  therefore  to  be 
explained  by  the  acefcency  of  the  milk. 

It  is  of  importance  to  be  known,  that  milk,  altho’ 
it  be  more  eafy  of  digeflion  than  any  other  aliment, 
is  likewife  the  moll  hurtful,  when  imperfe&ly  or 
not  at  all  digefted.  Infants  never  vomit  milk  when 
their  Ilomachs  are  able  to  digeft  it. 

Boerhaave  blamed  the  conduft  of  women  who 
boil  the  milk  they  intend  for  their  children,  in  or- 
der to  correct  an  imaginary  crudity.  He  tells  us, 
that  milk  is  fpoiled  by  boiling,  becaufe  the  heat 
throws  off  its  molt  wholefome  and  fluid  parts,  and 
he  therefore  recommends  it  to  be  given  with  bread 
without  being  boiled  (e).  A phyfician  who  Ihould 

de- 


( e ) Many  writers  have  fuppofed  a fpir.  reftor.  in  milk  which 
evaporates  by  boiling,  but  this  is  perhaps  mere  y imaginary  or 
of  little  confequence.  Boiled  milk  is  found  to  yield  more 
foeces  than  raw  milk.  Dr.  Cullen  afcribes  this  to  the  milk’s 

being 
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deliver  fuch  a dodrine  in  Switzerland,  would  per- 
haps be  in  danger  of  his  life,  from  the  rage  of  fome 
good  women. 

Indigefled  milk  leaves  a hard  cheefy  fubflance, 
which  nature  is  unable  to  affimilate,  and  hence 
arife  colics,  cardialgia,  conviilfions,  and  even  death. 
In  other  circumflances,  the  inteftines  become  dif- 
tended  with  flatus,  fo  as  to  render  the  abdomen  ex- 
tremely hard  ; the  glands  of  the  mefentery  become 
obftrucled,  the  foeces  pafs  through  without  affording 
any  nutritious  matter,  and  the  patients  die  from 
inanition. 

Boerhaave  fought  for  the  caufe  of  thefe  ill  effe£ls  in 
the  inaflivity  of  the  bile,  which  from  a want  of  due 
energy  is  unable  to  refolve  this  hard  and  cheefy 
matter.  It  is  well  known  how  much  they  who 
have  weak  flomachs,  and  above  all  hypochondriacal 
an£l  hyflcrical  patients,  are  liable  to  fuffer  from  a 
milk  diet,  altho’  fome  of  them  do  indeed  adopt  it 
with  impunity  It  was  on  this  account  that  profef- 
for  Winter  of  Leyden  thought  a milk  diet  was  im- 
proper for  gouty  people,  if  they  have  naturally  weak 
flomachs,  or  are  of  a very  irritable  habit,  fubjcft  to 


being  thoroughly  blended  by  the  heat,  it  being  well  known 
that  milk  kept  for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air,  has  advanced 
io  far  towards  a fpontaneous  feparation.  Again,  when  milk  is 
boiled,  a con fiderable  quantity  of  air  is  detached,  as  appears 
from  the  froth  on  the  furface,  and  air  is  the  chief  inftrument 
of  fermentation  in  bodies,  fo  that  after  this  procefs  it  is  lefs 
liable  to  acefcency, 

fp*f- 
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fpafmodic  acefceny ; becaufe  the  acefency  of  the 
milk  will  in  thefe  be  likely  to  produce  the  worff 
cffecls. 


The  effefts  of  indigefled  pap  are  no  Iefs  fatal  to 
children.  Iam  aware  that  pap  conflitutes  the  princi- 
pal aliment  of  millions  of  children,  and  I am  at  the 
fame  time  fenfiblethatan  infinite  number  of  them  are 
carried  off  by  it.  I have  already  faid  this ; hence 
arife  the  vomiting ; inceffant  colic  ; diarrhoea ; frothy, 
grey,  yellow,  green,  or  dark  coloured  flools  ; fwelled 
belly  ; worms  ; the  frequent  cardialgia  ; and  the  con- 
vulfive  affe&ions  which  fometimes  carry  off  children 
before  my  eyes  ; together  with  all  the  other  fym- 
toms  which  the  phyficians  of  every  country  fee  and 
deferibe,  and  in  vain  attempt  to  prevent  or  cure, 
becaufe  in  this  they  have  to  encounter  with  the 
obftinacy  and  prejudices  of  all  the  old  women. 
It  would  be  lefs  difficult  to  tranfport  the  Alps  into 
the  vafl  plains  of  Afia,  than  it  would  be  to  convince 
thefe  good  ladies  of  their  error. 

I have  feen  all  thefe  accidents  ; fame  times  fepa- 
rately,  and  fometimes  combined  together  in  confi- 
derable  numbers,  and  I have  conflantly  traced  them 
to  the  fame  fource.  I have  in  many  cafes  relieved 
children  from  thefe  complaints,  and  they  would  in- 
deed wholly  difappear,  if  parents  would  liffen  to  rea- 
fon  and  the  advice  of  thofe  who  have  no  other  view 
than  to  do  good.  They  ought  to  reflect  that  preju- 
dices in  a matter  of  this  fort  are  criminal,  and  that 
they  are  accountable  for  them  to  the  fupreme  Being, 
and  to  fociety.  A httle  weak  broth,  or  bread  and 
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iihik,  would  be  free  from  all  thefe  dangers.  But  it 
is  to  no  purpofe  that  we  advife.  The  prejudice  that 
prevails  in  Switzerland  and  other  countries  on  this 
fubjeft,  is  the  reafon  why  the  rickets  is  fo  prevalent 
amongft  children.  This  difeafe  [a]  which  firft 
appeared  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  is  attended  with  confiderable  appetite.  The 
children,  who  are  affli&ed  with  it,  eat  much,  but  at  the 
fame  time  lofe  their  flefh  : their  belly  is  generally  hard 
and  tumid:  their  limbs  and  trunk  gradually  become 
bent  and  unable  to  fupport  them,  whilft  their 
head  and  abdomen,  and  fome  other  particular  parts 
increafe  confiderably  in  volume.  Children  are  very 
rarely  attacked  with  this  complaint  before  the  fixtli 
month,  tho’  1 have  fometimes  feen  it  happen  before 
that  age,  in  Switzerland.  In.  general  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  children  of  two  or  three  years  of  age, 
and  if  it  be  not  well  cured,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe, 
it  leaves  behind  it  glandular  obftrucdions  which 
very  often  terminate  fatally. 


[a)  Foreign  writers,  fpeaking  of  this  difeafe,  frequently  give  it 
the  name  of  Morbus  Anglicus , or  theEnglifli  difeaie;  and  this  is 
the  cafe  with  Dr.  Z.  from  a iuppofition  that  it  is  of  Englilli  origin. 
Thfcy  have  indeed  for  this  opinion  the  authority  of  our  countryman, 
Gliifon,  who  in  his  famous  work  derachitide  fays,  “ Innotuit  au- 
“ tern  primum  hie  morbus  (quantum  quidem  ex  aliorem  rela- 
“ none,  diligenti  fadlo  examine,  colligere  patuimus)  Anglise 
“ traftibus,  in  comitatu  lbilicet  Dorfet  et  Somerfet,  triginta 
<e  circiter  abhinc  annis”.  Pag.  3.  edit.  Lond.  1 666.  there 
can  be  no  doubt  however,  but  that  this  is  a dil'order  common 
to  many  countries,  and  of  a very  antient  date.  It  ieems  in- 
deed to  be  very  clearly  deferibed  by  Hippocrates  in  the  2d 
chapter  of  his  book  de  Articulis. 
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Dr.  Zeviani,  an  ingenious  phyfician  at  Verona', 
publilhed  not  long  ago,  an  ingenious  work  on  this 
difeafe,  which  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  Italy. 
His  obfervations  agree  entirely  with  ours.  He  con- 
fiders  it  as  a diforder  in  which  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  are  affedlcd  by  a peculiar  acrimony,  which  he 
afcribes  to  the  corruption  of  the  milk  with  which 
children  are  fed.  He  is  of  opinion  that  this,,  when 
in  a lefs  degree,  is  the  fource  of  other  infantile  dif- 
eafes ; and  of  the  rickets  when  in  its  higheft  degree, 
I agree  with  Zeviani  in  the  fundamental  part  of  his 
argument ; but  I confefs  myfelf  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  abfurd  ufe  of  pap  brings  on  this  difeafe  much 
fooner  than  milk  ( b ). 

Vandermonde,  was  likewife  of  opinion,  that  pap 
was  a very  unhealthy  food  for  infants.  “ This  in- 


(b)  This  is  furely  not  the  only  remote  caufe  to  be  fought 
for  in  this  difeafe,  which  is  known  to  occur  chiefly  in  moiit  and 
unhealthy  fituations,  and  very  often  from  the  negligence  of 
nurfes  in  not  exercifing  their  children  fufficiently.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  confequence  of  other  difeafes ; fuch  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  meafles,  and  above  all  of  intermittents.  Sydenham  having 
remarked  that  excepting  thofe  years  in  which  autumnal  inter - 
mittents  were  predominant,  the  rickets  rarely  occurred.  Den- 
tition and  morbid  irritability  may  likewife  have  a fliare  in  de- 
termining the  complaint ; nor  lhould  the  age,  difeafes  and  mode 
of  life  of  the  parents  be  forgotten  ; all  thefe  circumflances,  to- 
gether with  many  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  prove 
that  Dr.  Z.  Zeviani,  and  others,  are  not  fufficiently  authorized 
in  their  opinion  of  its  being  folcly  occafioncd  by  a particular 
mode  of  diet. 

“ digeflible 
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“ digeflible  mixture”,  fays  he,  “ of  milk  and  flour 
“ which  has  not  fermented,  forms  a mafs  in  the 
“ ftomach  which  undergoes  no  other  change  than 
“ what  leads  it  back  to  its  original  acefcency”.  The 
reader  will  do  well  to  confult  him  on  this  fubjeft. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  Spartans  fed  their  children 
very  fparingly,  that  they  might  grow  the  more. 

The  Swifs  eat  but  little  butter,  in  comparifon 
with  what  is  confumed  in  Holland  and  England. 
It  is  never  introduced  at  table.  In  Lower  Saxony,, 
and  Brandenburgh,  where,  by  way  of  fupper,  peo- 
ple content  themfelves  with  bread  and  butter  (of 
which,  by  the  bye,  they  are  as  fond  as  the  Englifh  are 
ol  their  punch)  and  they  often  experience  the  ill  ef- 
fetfts  of  this,  as  their  butter  is  falted,  and'  very  often 
rancid.  This  occafions  heart  burn,  and  a difagreea-> 
ble  tafte  in  the  mouth.  It  is  certain  that  butter, 
and  efpecially  fried  butter,  may  occaflon  many  in- 
conveniences. 

. Butter,  which  is  the  more  oily  part  of  the  milk 
coagulated  by  an  acid  principle,  is  extremely  liable 
to  acidity  and  rancidity ; and  as  butter  becomes  jfo 
fpontaneoully,  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive  how  much 
fooner  it  will  do  this  in  the  ftomach.  In  raan^ 
fubjecls  it  excites  naufea,  paihful  cardialgia,  and 
even  vomiting.  Like  oil  it  relaxes  the  folids  when 
taken  in  confiderable  quantity.  Notwithftanding 
this,  however,  good  frefh  butter  may  be  ufeful, 
taken  in  the  morning,  and  drinking  with  it  fome 
light  wine.  It  can  then  do  no  harm,  except  by  its 
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quantity,  or  by  the  bad  ftate  of  the  ftamach  of 
thofe  who  take  it  (c). 

There  is  lefs  confumption  of  cheefe  in  Switzer- 
land, than  in  Germany,  or  Holland.  I have  often 
fmiled  when  they  fpoke  tome,  atfome  of  the  German 
tables,  of  cheefe,  as  a fubjeft^ which  was  not  beyond 
the  fphere  of  a Swifs.  We  have  two  forts  of  cheefe, 
hard  and  foft : of  thefe  the  former  feems  to  be  the 
moft  wholefome.  It  increafes  the  appetite ; but 
when  ufed  too  liberally,  occafions  cardialgia  and 
even  prevents  fleep.  The  green  cheefe,  which  we 
c?L\\Jchabzeieger,  is  the  ftrongeft  cheefe  of  this  fort, 
and  is  likewife  the  moll  hurtful.  The  foft  cheefes 
are  the  moft  favory,  but  they  load  the  primte  vise 
with  an  indigeftible  and  infoluble  matter,  and 
hence  arife  many  inconveniences.  All  our  hard 
drinkers,  and  likewife  the  idle  and  lazy  amongft 
our  lower  clafs  of  people,  eat  great  quantities  of  this 
cheefe : on  hearing  them  fpeak,  one  would  think 
they  have  always  a morfel  of  cheefe  in  their 
throats,  which  does  not  ill  agree  with  our  guttural 
accent.  There  are  even  fome  of  our  better  fort  of 
people  who  prefer  this  cheefe,  efpecially  when  it  is 
rotten.  This  partakes  indeed  too  much  of  the  Swifs, 
but  we  know  that  the  Romans  were  fond  of  afafee- 
tida,  and  that  the  Indians  of  thefe  days  confide? 
it  as  a delicacy. 


fc)  Dr.  Cullen,  fpeaking  of  butter,  is  aware  of  the  diforders 
it  may  produce  in  the  primae  via:,  by  its  rancidity;  but  he 
thinks  we  ought  to  prefer  good  frefh  butter  to  the  imported  oils,, 
which  by  not  being  frefh,  have  always  fome  degree  of  rancidity. 
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The  nothern  nations,  efpecially  thofe  which  arc 
neareft  to  the  pole,  feed  much  on  animal  diet.  The 
Japanefe  eat  no  quadrupeds,  but  live  chiefly  on  wa- 
ter fowl.  They  ufe  no  milk ; neverthelefs,  the  Whale, 
even  to  its  inteftines,  affords  them  a delicious  repaft* 
Nor  are  they  fparing  in  their  ufe  of  other  fifh  : on 
this  account  they  are  often  in  fuch  extreme  want  of 
provifions,  that  the  lower  clals  of  people  are  obliged 
to  content  themfelves  with  fea  plants,  and  even  poi- 
fonous  herbs,  the  effeCfs  of  which  they  counteract 
by  their  manner  of  preparing  them. 

The  Egyptians  are  ff ill  more  referved  in  their  ufe 
of  meat.  Some  of  them  eat  poultry,  but  their  mere 
common  food  is  milk,  and  all  their  meals  are  very 
Ample.  The  fame  fobriety  is  found  to  prevail 
throughout  China  and  India,  where  meat  is  very 
fparingly  ufed. 

The  Chinefe  phyficians  commonly  recommend 
abflinence  to  the  Tick ; in  fevers  they  will  not  even  allow 
the-  patient  to  eat  either  meat  or  fifh  or  eggs.  Their 
permiflion  extends  only  to  rice  water,  or  to  rice  with 
a confiderable  proportion  of  water,  and  even  of 
this  they  are  very  fparing.  They  obferve  that  the 
ffomach  can  never  perform  its  fun&ions  while  the 
body  is  ailing,  and  that  aliment,  tho’  it  be  taken  in 
little  quantity,  will  of  courfe  be  ill  digefted.  The 
fame  opinions  and  praCfice  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  in  Japan.  Thefe  orien- 
tal phyficians  evince  more  wifdom  in  this  matter, 
than  thofe  amongft  us,  who  facrifice  to  the  inclinations 
^nd  appetite  of  people  of  fafhion,  with  a fervile  com- 
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plaifancc,  and  very  often  allow  the  ufe  of  meat  when 
every  circumftance  of  the  cafe  forbids  it. 

Meat  of  every  kind  certainly  difpofes  our  hu- 
mours to  alkalefcency.  Animal  food  fometimes 
putrifies  very  foon  after  it  is  taken  into  the  flomach. 
The  impreffion  which  is  made  by  fire  on  meat, 
concentrates  its  favoury  principle,  and  exalts  its 
fait  and  oil  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion,  as  the  fire 
is  more  or  lefs  a<ffive.  Meat  fried  in  butter  or  oil 
difpofes  it  the  more  fpeedily  to  putrefa&ion,  as  the 
boiling  point  of  oil  is  known  to  be  600,  whereas 
water  boils  at  212,  and  therefore  a greater  degree 
of  fire  will  be  required  to  prepare  meat  in  this 
manner. 

But  of  all  meats,  ( d ) pork  feems  to  be  the 
mold  alkalefcent.  The  filth  on  which  our  hogs 
commonly  feed,  affords  only  depraved  juices,  and 
experience  proves  to  us,  that  thefe  of  all  animals  are 
the  moll  fubjetff  to  diforders  of  the  lungs  and  fkin 
This  is  the  reafon  why  in  all  well  governed  places 
the  hogs  are  diretffed  to  be  killed.  Birds  which  live 
wholly  on  infetffs  and  which  are  efteemed  fo  deli- 


(d)  This  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  a very  fucculent  and 
nutritious  food,  and  was  therefore  given  to  the  Athlete.  Both 
the  jews  and  Mahometans  do  indeed  forbid  the  ufe  of  pork, 
which  in  warm  countries  is  faid  to  increafe  the  leprofy  ; but 
of  this  we  have  no  fatisfadlory  proof,  and  neither  the  ancient 
Creek  phyficians,  nor  the  Romans  with  whom  this  meat  was 
held  in  high  eltinration,  feem  to  have  complained  of  any  bad 
efkdts  from  it. 

qious,  * 
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cious  to  the  rich,  irritamanta  gula,  are  Hill  more 
alkalefcent.  Partridges  poflefs  this  quality  in  fo 
high  a degree,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  feed  on  them 
three  days  together  without  falling  fick.  Meat,  which 
becomes  putrid  in  the  flotnach,  occafions  confidera- 
ble  flatus  ; and  the  fame  thing  happens  likewife 
from  indigeflion.  It  will  therefore  be  ufeful  to 
know  whether  they  who  ha\e  naturally  a weak  fto- 
mach  fuller  moft  from  vegetable  or  animal  food. 

I make  a conliderable  difference  between  different 
meats.  Thus  the  white  meat  of  poultry  and  veal 
feems  in  general  to  be  the  moll  eafy  of  digeftion. 
The  meat  of  young  animals  is  more  eafdy  digefled 
than  that  of  old  (e  ).  Beef,  pork,  black  game,  and 
wild  fowl  in  general,  are  difficult  of  digeftion  ; and 
fo  is  fat  meat.  The  flefh  of  the  wild  boar  is  more 
eafy  of  digeftion  than  pork,  and  this  becaufe  that  ani- 
mal feeds  chiefly  (/ J on  acorns.  Beef,  of  all  other 
meats,  feems  to  be  the  leaft  foluble  when  it  is  eaten 
too  late  : it  therefore  does  harm,  not  becaufe  it  be- 


(e)  This  opinion,  tho’  pretty  generally  received,  does  not 
feem  to  be  well  founded.  The  meat  of  young  animals  being 
more  difficult  of  digeftion,  thap  that  of  old  ; and  this,  from  its 
being  more  vifeid  and  gelatinous.  Dr.  Bryan  Robinfcn  relates 
a remarkable  cafe,  which  tends  to  prove  this,  of  a perfon  who 
Sccuftomed  himfelf  to  puke  in  the  evening,  and  who  ufed  to 
throw  up  veal  indigelted,  tho’  of  beef  there  were  feldom  any 
remains. 

(/]  Or  rather  becaufe  it  is  more  exercifed,  and  is  of  a firmer 
and  lefs  gelatinous  texture  than  the  domeftic  hog. 
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comes  putrid  in  the  ftomach,  which  I have  never 
experienced,  but  becaufe  it  feems  to  load  it  (g), 

Shebbeare,  feems  to  go  too  far,  when  he  afferts  that 
animaj  food  is  more  natural  and  analogous  to  us 
than  vegetable ; and  that  it  is  likewife  more  eafy  of 
digeftion.  Zeviani  does  better  in  advifing  a mix- 
ture of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  in  cafes  of 
hypochondriacal  flatulency ; becaufe  it  is  not  yet 
determined  which  of  the  two  are  the  mod  flatulent. 
I know  many  people  who  have  been  exceedingly 
aflfeXed  in  this  way  from  the  ufe  of  vegetables, 
altho’  they  felt  no  fuch  inconvenience  from  veal, 
wild  fowl,  poultry,  venifon,  wild  boat,  or  hams,  or 
faufages.  Beef,  goofe,  or  duck,  or  hare,  occafi- 
oned  indeed  confiderable  flatus,  but  by  no  means 
fo  much  as  was  theeffeX  of  vegetable  food. 

From  the  preceding  reflexions  I believe  we  may 
venture  to  conclude,  that  meat  of  every  fort  will  oc- 
cafion  flatus,  when  it  is  fo  alkalefcent  as  to  putrify 
in  the  floinach  ; but  that  this  do9S  not  happen  in 
every  ftomach,  and  that  animal  food  when  well 
chofen  is  therefore  lefs  flatulent  than  vegetable  food. 
Vegetable  food  , however,  is'lefs  ftimulating  when 
carried  into  the  blood  than  animal  food,  its  bad  ef- 
fects, when  it  produces  fuch,  feem  wholly  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  primal  vise,  and  it  will  therefore  be  pre- 
ferable to  animal  food,  when  ever  we  aim  at  remov- 


al This  is  perhaps  not  quite  fo  applicable  to  this  country* 
where  beef  feems  to  be  in  the  greatelt  perfeftion,  and  much 
more  foluble  than  it  is  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe. 

mg 
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ing  and  difpofition  to  fever.  I have  often  on  fuch 
occafions  experienced  the  good  effefts  of  baked 
apples  frefid  from  their  rinds. 

There  prevails  a very  abfurd  and  dangerous  pre- 
judice with  refpe£l  to  the  jelly  of  meat.  This  pre- 
judice feems  to  be  kept  up  by  many  of  thofe  phyfi- 
cians  who  pra&ice  by  rote,  and  who  are  too  often 
the  fupporters  of  popular  errors.  They  force,  as 
it  were,  patients  who  have  weak  flomachs,  and  par^ 
ticularly  thofe  who  areexhaufled,  to  fwalldw  jellies, 
which  are  procured  in  greater  quantity  from  veal  than 
from  beef;  from  mutton  almoh  in  the  fame  propor-^ 
tion  as  from  veal,  but  in  lefs  quantity  from  poultry. 
Be  upon  your  guard,  fays  Boerhaave*  againft  jellies* 
if  you  have  to  do  with  a weak  ftomach,  for  they 
digeft  only  with  the  moft  robuft  people,  and  in 
weaker  flomachs  become  truly  glutinous  and  infolu- 
ble.  It  is  a miftaken  notion,  adds  that  great  man, 
to  fuppofe  thefe  preparations  to  be  the  more  nutri- 
tious becaufe  they  are  without  any  additional  mix- 
ture : it  being  certain  that  by  dilution  with  ten  times 
their  quantity  of  water  they  would  be  rendered 
more  foluble  to  a weak  ftomach. 

Fifhes  in  general  feem  to  be  lefs  alkalefcent  than 
meat,  for  we  are  not  to  attribute  to  them,  effe&s 
which  are  due  only  to  the  fuperfluous  fpicery  with 
which  they  are  feafoned.  Healthy  fifh  feems  never 
to  produce  thefe  effe&s.  There  are  many  weak 
flomachs  which  tho’  unable  to  take  in  meat,  digeft 
fea  fifh,  and  even  frefh  water  fifh,  without  any  in- 
convenience. The  falmon  which  afcends  our  rivers 
to  fpawn,  frequently  excite  a cramp  in  the  flomach, 
Vol,  II.  G c which 
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which  is  eafily  relieved  by  vomiting.-  At  thefe 
times  the  falmon  appear  to  be  relaxed  and  fickly,  and 
when  they  have  fpawned  become  covered  with  puf- 
tules.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  reafon  why  the 
Dutch,  who  eat  of  them  formerly,  were  afflicted 
with  leprofy  ; and  why  the  Egyptians  are  fubjeft 
to  elephantiafis  by  feeding  on  the  putrid  fifhes  of 
the  Nile,  and  of  fome  flagnant  waters. 

« 

The  conflant  ufe  of  fifh,  joined  to  the  great  con- 
fumption  of  other  mucilaginous  aliment,  and  cheefe, 
feems  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  frequency  of  chronic 
difeafes  and  of  the  ftone  ainongft  the  Dutch. 

The  Icelanders  drink  the  oil  of  fifh  in  confidera* 
ble  quantity,  and  this  from  its  great  rancidity,  and  the 
alkalafcency  it  occafions  in  the  blood  veflels,  feems 
to  prove  why  the  fmall-pox,  when  introduced  there 
from  Denmark,  was  fo  fatal,  that  the  patients  com- 
monly died  on  the  third  day.  I am  not  certain 
whether  from  the  great  number  of  children  obferved 
on  the  fea  coaft,  and  near  great  rivers,  we  do  right 
to  conclude  that  a fifh  diet  contributes  to  popula- 
tion. The  obfervation  of  Montefquieu  on  this  fub- 
je£t  is  at  leaf!  very  ingenious,  when  he  tells  us  that 
the  regimen  .of  certain  monks  feems  to  be  wholly  re- 
pugnant to  the  intentions  of  their  founders. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  from  the  fenfible  qualities  of 
the  fpices,  that  nature  never  intended  them  to  be 
ufed  in  the  proportion  generally  adopted  by  us  at 
prefent.  It  is  in  Europe  that  the  greateft  excelfes 
are  committed  in  this  refpeft  : it  is  well  known  how 
much  they  difpofe  to  gout,  indigeftion  and  a long 
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train  of  other  ills*  We  are  told  that  in  India  the 
exceffive  ufe  of  candid  nutmegs  occafions  lethargy. 
It  has  been  very  well  faid,  that  the  bell  quality  of 
fpices  is  to  flimulate  the  appetite  ; ^nd  their  word, 
to  deftroy  by  infenfible  degrees  the  tone  of  the  in- 
teflines. 

Sugar  feems  to  have  become  one  of,  the  moll  ne- 
ceffary  articles  of  our  food.  It  was  pretended  that 
fugar  generated  pituita  and  thickened  the  fluids,  but 
Boerhave  afcribes  to  it  a very  attenuating  and  even 
faponaceous  quality.  He  informs  us,  however,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  by  diffolving  too  much  of  our  oil, 
it  thins  and  relaxes  us.  We  are  therefore  not  to  be 
furprized  at  Fracaffini’s  including  fugar  amongft  the 
caufes  of  hypochondriacal  affe&ion.  Linnaeus  tells 
us,  however,  that  he  has  feen  people  attain  a very 
advanced  life  who  had  accuflomed  themfelves  to  a 
liberal  ufe  of  fugar. 

The  veffels  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  our  food 
may  likewife  become  noxious  to  health.  Ifhe  reader 
will  conceive  perhaps  that  we  are  alluding  to  cop- 
per Vellels,  becaufe  copper  is  confidered  as  a true 
poifon,  which  even  water  is  able  to  attack  ; and  be- 
caufe we  have  often  been  told  that  aliment  prepared 
in  untinned  copper  veffels  had  excited  the  mofl  hor- 
rible vomitings,  and  that  copper  in  a very  minute 
dofe  is  a powerful  emetic.  There  appeared  not 
long  ago  in  the  Gazettes  an  article  from  Mecklen- 
burgh,  in  which  was  faid,  “ within  thefe  few  days 
“ we  had  a convincing  proof  of  the  bad  effects  of 
“ copper  which  have  beenfo  often  experienced  from 
Gc  2 “ the 
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<e  the  ufe'  of  untinned  copper  veffels  in  cookers 
fi  A farmer  came  from  Groffenluken.  to  Guftrow 
“ market  with  a quantity  of  four  cheefe,  which  he 
“ fold.  AH  thofe  who  ate  of  thefe  cheefes  were 
“ attacked  with" vomitings,  convulfions  and  other 
“ alarming  fymptoms.  Dr.  Brun,  of  Guftrow,  to 
“ whom  fome  of  thefe  cheefes  were  fent,  aferibed 

all  thefe  effeds  to  the  copper  veffels,  in  which  they 
“ had  been  made.  In  confequence  of  this  report 
“ the  magiftrates  have  proferibed  the  ufe  of  copper 
**  velfels,  in  the  preparation  of  cheefe  or  any  other 
“ aliment  from  milk.”  Now  I wilh  to  afk,  with 
all  the  refped  due  to  the  probity  of  this  cheefe  mer- 
chant, and  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Guftrow  phyGcian, 
whether  all  thefe  accidents  might  not  be  referred 
wholly  to  the  cheefe  itfelf.  M.  Eller  has  proved  to 
the  academy  at  Berlin,  that  the  ufe  of  copper  velfels 
is  far  lefs  dangerous  than  it  is.  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be. 

The  moft  experienced  chymifts,  fays  M.  Eller, 
have  never  been  able  to  difeover  any  noxious  qua- 
lity in  copper  when  freed  from  every  heterogeneous 
matter.  The  corrofive  and  dangerous  properties 
of  metalic  fubftances  take  place  only  when  they 
are  in  a faline  or  vitriolic  fiate.  Well  water,  after- 
boiling two  hotfrs  in  a copper  veffel,  afforded  no 
marks  of  copper  either  to  the  tafte  or  when  exa- 
mined chymically.  Nor  did  beer,  milk,  falted 
{reef,  cabbages,  carrots,  lard,  pears  or  apples,  boilec| 
in  the  fame  velfel,  afford  any  appearance  of  copper, 
either  by  evaporation  or  calcination  or  extraction* 
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Vegetables  which  yield  a kind  of  volatile  alkali, 
fuch  as  onions,  garlic,  horfe  radifh,  when  boiled 
with  meat  in  copper  veffels  appeared  to  be  equally 
free  from  any  metallic  taint.  M.  Eller  made  fimi- 
Jar  experiments  with  elder  root  boiled  in  copper  vef- 
fels, and  alfo  with  coffee.  But  neither  thefe,  nor 
pure  wrater  that  had  remained  all  night  in  a copper 
velfel,  nor  water  that  had  been  boiled  in  it  and  then 
fuffered  to  cool,  nor  broth  prepared  in  it  from  feve- 
veral  pounds  of  beef,  afforded  the  leaf!  particle 
of  copper.  Water  to  which  a little  common  lalt, 
"had  been  added,  did  indeed  diffolve  a few  grains  of 
the  metal,  but  this  was  not  the  cafe  when  the  fait  by 
being  mixed  with  other  fubftances,  was  able  to  a Ik 
qri  thefe  inifead  of  the  copper. 

It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  this  ingenious  writer, 
that  food  prepared  in  copper  veffels  becomes  noxious, 
and  wifi  excite  vomiting,  See.  only  when  wine  or  vine- 
gar, or  lemon  juice,  or  any  other  acid  are  mixed 
with  the  aliment ; or  when  meat  or  vegetables,  are 
fuffered  to,  remain  too  long  time  in  fuch  veffels  ex- 
pofed  to  a moifl  air,  which  will  afi  on  the  furface 
of  the  metal  and  form  a verdigreafe.  ( h ) 

. -M. 


f h J Dr.  Falconer  in  a little  work  lately  publilhed  by  him 
on  the  poifon  of  copper,  has  given  many  ufeful  obfervations 
and  experiments  on  this  fubjeft.  It  is  obfervable  that  vinegar 
is  extremely  liable  to  acquire  a noxious  impregnation  from  brafs 
pr  copper  in  the  preparation  of  pickles,  in  many  of  which  a 
line  blue  or  green  colour  is  reejeoped  % teft  of  fuperior  goodnefs^ 

this 
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M.  Margraaffhas  very  accurately  examined  many 
kinds  of  tin,  and  in  all  of  them  he  difcovered  aconfi- 
derable  portion  of  Arfenic,  which  would  lead  us  to 
fufpeft  the  wholefomenefs  of  tin  veffels.  It  will  ap- 
pear from  hence  how  dangerous  it  may  be  to  fuffer 
any  acid  fubftance  to  remain  long  in  them.  Altho’ 
we  are  fpeaking  here  only  of  veffels  ufed  in  cookery, 
yet  I cannot  avoid  quoting  a curious  fa<ff  related  by 
Baron  Van  Swieten,  who  tells  us  that  all  the  fer- 
vants  of  a family  were  attacked  with  the  colic  of 
lead,  from  keeping  the  water  they  drank,  in  a large 
leaden  veffel  (i).  Dr.  Schinz,  a phyfician  atZurich, 
is  employed  in  experiments  to  determine  the  noxious 
effecls  of  metallic  veffels  of  every  fort,  ufed  in  cookery. 

Hitherto  I have  contented  myfelf  with  pointing 
out  how  the  general  qualities  of  our  aliment  may 
be  confidered  as  the  remote  caufes  of  difeafes  : there 
remains  now  to  be  determined  how  they  may  prove 
noxious  by  being  taken  in  too  large  or  too  final! 
a quantity,  or  by  being  improperly  mixed. 

Too  much  food  is  prejudicial  to  the  body,  and 
particularly  to  the  mind.  Continued  voracity  ren- 
ders us  flupid.  Temperance  conflantly  adds  to  the 


tliis  quality  being  often  intentionally  heightened  by  nice  houfe- 
wives,  by  throwing  in  a few  halfpence.  Dr.  Falconer  quotes 
feveral  modern  books  of  cookery,  in  which  a brafs,  bell -metal,  , 
or  copper  pan  is  particularly  directed  to  be  ufed  whenever  a 
fine  green  colour  is  required. 

(i)  Sir  George  Baker’s  obfervations  on  thepoifon  of  lead,  did 
not  appear  till  alter  this  work  was  written. 
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a&ivily  and  energy  of  the  mind.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  phyficians  derived  all  difeafes  from  the  ali- 
ment ; and  their  prefcriptions  in  difeafes  were  there- 
fore chiefly  confined  to  vomits,  purgatives,  and  ab- 
ftinence.  The  bed  way  to  preferve  health  is  to  eat 
even  lefs  than  we  are  able  to  digeft. 

Cheyne  has  very  well  faid  that  we  mud  preferve 
our  doinachs  clean  if  we  wifh  to  keep  our  head 
clear  : a boy  who  was  found  in  a fored,  poffeffed  fo 
acute  a fenie  of  fmell,  from  the  fimplicity  of  his 
diet,  that  he  was  able  to  didinguifh  by  it  falutary 
plants  from  thofe  which  had  bad  qualities.  But  this 
delicacy  foon  wore  off  when  he  came  to  live  like 
other  men.  A certain  blind  man  is  faid  to  have 
didinguifhed  colours  by  the  touch,  but  he  could  do 
this  only  when  Jiis  domach  was  empty.  Pythagoras 
ate  and  drank  with  great  moderation  with  a view  to 
elevate  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  Carneades  previ- 
ous to  his  difpute  with  Chryfippus  is  faid  to  have 
purged  himfelf  with  hellebore,  to  clear  his  brain 
and  increafe  the  force  of  his  imagination.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Protogenes  that  during  the  feven  years  he 
was  employed  on  the  pi&ure  of  Jalyfus,  his  food 
confided  wholly  of  lupines  and  a little  water,  _ Pie 
was  of  opinion  that  this  light  and  fimple  nourifh- 
ment  would  leave  him  the  freedom  and  delicacy  of 
imagination. 

We  are  told  by  Philo,  that  the  Therapeutifis  were 
not  permitted  to  eat  before  the  fun  went  down,  and 
that  they  did  this  from  an  opinion  that  as  the  fearch 
after  wifdom  ought  to  be  the  employment  ol  the  day, 

- . the 
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the  .care  of  the  body  fhould  be  deferred  till  night.. 
We  are  told  that  many  perfons  of  this  fe&  ab- 
flained  many  days  together  from  every  kind  of  food, 
and  lived,  fays  Philo,  in  this  manner,  chaunting 
their  hymns  like  the  grafhopper  that  feeds  on  the 
dew.  Amidft  all  this  enthufiafm  we  difcover  fome- 
thing  reafonable  in  their  notions  ; for  we  find  them 
avoiding  the  excelfes  of  the  table,  wffiich  are  the 
greatefl  corrupters  both  of  the  body  and  mind. 
Wine,  faid  they,  deflroys  the  reafon,  and  high 
feafoned  difhes  ferve  only  to  flimulate  our  concupi- 
fcence. 

Mr.  Law  the  famous  financier  in  his  younger  days 
ufed  to  eat  only  a little  bit  of  chicken  once  a day, 
that  he  might  be  the  more  fuccefsful  at  play.  New- 
ton was  fatisfied  w’ith  a little  bifcuit  and  a glafs  of 
canary,  whilft  he  was  compofing  his  celebrated  trea- 
tife  on  colours : this  is  the  reafon  w’hy  Roerhaave 
tells  us  he  was  always  furprized  at  reading  or  being 
told  that  philofophers  fancy  all  their  ideas  to  depend 
on  themfelves,  when  food  is  known  to  extinguiffi 
as  it  w^ere,  the  powers  of  the  mind  ; and  when  ma- 
thematicians, who  before  they  place  themfelves  at 
table,  would  refolve  the  raoft  difficult  problem,  rife 
from  a great  repaft  ftupid  and  ina&ive. 

He  who  finds  himfelf  lazy  and  fieepy  foon  after 
a meal  may  be  allured  that  he  has  ate  and  drank  too 
much.  Too  great  a quantity  of  aliment  impedes 
digeftion.  It  expands  and  corrupts  in  the  flomach, 
and  if  not  thrown  up  by  a vomit,  as  was  the  cuftom 
of  the  Romans,  towards  the  decline  of  their  empire, 
will  excite  head  ach,  colic,  or  what  is  wre'll  known 

in 
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in  England  by  the  name  of  forfeit,  and  fometimes 
even  death,  as  was  the  cafe  with  La  Metrie,  who 
died  after  eating  endrmoufly  of  tt  pally  at  lord  Tyr- 
connel’s.  People  who  eat  much,  have  ufually  their 
face  fwclled  and  red,  and  their  eyes  prominent,  to- 
gether with  a fenfe  of  drowftnefs  after  a full  meal: 
hence  it  happens,  fays  Van  Swieten,  that  intempe- 
rate people  die  fuddenly  of  apoplexy. 

Perfons  of  a delicate  habit  feel  anxiety,  depreffiori 
of  fpirits,  and  a weight  at  the  ftomach,  when  ever 
they  exceed  their  ufual  quantity  at  a meal  ; at  night 
they  experience  all  the  effeds  Of  indigeftion,  luch 
as  flatulency,  difturbed  fleep,  wandering  pains,  un- 
eafy  dreams,  incubus,  fenfe  of  fuffocation,  and  a 
Variety  of  nervous  affedions,  which  even  approach 
nearly  to  apoplexy,  and  which  are  to  be  relieved 
only  by  emptying  the  ftomach,  and  re«eftablifhing 
its  digeftive  faculty.  Sir  Charles  Scarborough  there- 
fore did  well  to  fay  to  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth, 
“ You  m > ft  either  eat  lefs,  or  ufe  more  exercife,  or 
“ take  phylic,  or  be  ftck.” 

Almoft  all  diforders  begin  by  a bad  digeftion,  and 
yet  we  fee  phyfxcians,  even  in  cafes  of  hypochon- 
driacal, or  hyfterical  affection,  deriving  the  indi- 
cations of  cure  from  an  imaginary  ftate  of  the  air  ; 
whereas  their  attention  fhould  be  direded  to  the 
ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  inteitines  ; becaufe  this 
mull  be  correded  and  re-eftablifhed  if  we  wifh  to 
cure  thefe  and  a variety  of  other  chronic  difeafes. 

Men  of  letters,  and  in  general  all  who  lead  a fe- 
dentary  life,  think  they  may  eat  as  much  as  thofe 
Vol.  II,  D d who 
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who  take  much  exercife.  They  may  indeed  eat 
with  as  much  appetite,  but  they  will  digefl  their 
food  much  more  imperfectly  than  thefe.  So  that 
the  gieater  appetite,  literary  people  enjoy,  the  more 
carefully  ought  they  to  cultivate  temperance  in  eat- 
ing ; becauie  without  this,  their  flatulency,  and  the 
evils  that  attend  it,  will  every  day  increale,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  drugs  they  may  take  to  remove  it,  and 
which  W'ill  only  lerve  to  increafe  their  complaints. 
This  is  the  fource  of  the  melancholy,  which  is  fo 
common  to  men  of  letters,  and  which  is  exceedingly 
incrcafed  if  they  live  in  a damp  air,  and  feed  much 
on  food  that  is  difficult  of  digcftion. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  pra&ical  phyfi" 
cians,  that  a morbid  matter  in  the  primte  vite  is  a 
very  general  caufe  of  fever,  and  hence  the  great 
life  of  emetics  in  the  beginning  of  many  kinds  of 
fever  (/t).  This  caufe  ought  to  be  more  particularly 
attended  to  in  children. 

Too  great  a degree  of  abflinence  will  likewife 
tend  to  weaken  and  diflrefs  the  faculties  both  of  the 
body  and  mind.  Men  who  in  the  earlier  ages  from 
a miftakcn  notion  of  religion,  confined  their  diet  to 
a few  figs  or  a cruft  of  bread  and  a little  water,  were 


(i)  A late  writer,  Dr.  LyfTons,  has  fupported  this  doffrine  in 
an  effay  on  the  effects  of  camphor  and  calomel.  But  the  mor- 
bid  ftate  of  the  primae  vise  is  perhaps  more  commonly  aneffedt  i 
than  a caufe  of  fever,  and  where  it  primarily  exiits,  does  per- 
haps in  the  greater  number  of  cafes  only  concur  with  other  re- 
mote caufes  to  excite  the  difcafe. 


fo 
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fo  many  gloomy  and  vifionary  enthufiaRs  : and  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  that  the  exceffive  abflinence  to 
.which  the  Carthufians  and  fome  other  religious  or- 
ders are  fubje&ed,  is  one  of  the  great  fources  of  mo- 
dern fuperflilion. 

The  abfurd  mixture  of  aliments,  which  is  fo  uni- 
verfally  prevalent  in  thefe  times,  is  extremely  re- 
pugnant to  nature,  and  of  courfe,  noxious.  Our 
modern  cooks,  who  have  the  talent  of  combining  to- 
gether things  the  moft  oppofite  in  nature,  deal  out 
at  the  fame  time  poilon  with  their  difhes,  and  thus 
fhorten  the  period  of  human  life.  The  nervous 
fymptoms  which  are  now  fo  frequent,  efpecially  a- 
mongft'  people  of  fafhion,  are  to  be  referred  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  luxury  of  their  tables.  It  is 
by  no  means  wonderful,  that  fuch  a mode  of  life 
fhould  change  the  order  of  naturq,  and  produce  new 
and  fatal  fymptoms,  or  rather  difeafes,  that  were 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients.  As  in  Germany,  fo 
at  every  feaft  formerly  in  France,  it  was  the  cuftoni 
to  reckon  how  many  of  the  company  were  drunk  ; 
and  this  was  done,  to  prove,  that  the  mafler  had  been 
liberal  of  his  wine.  It  will  perhaps  foon  become  the 
fafhion  to  reckon  how  many  haye  been  fuffocated 
on  thefe  occafions,  as  a proof  of  their  having  ate 
plentifully.  I know  no  civility  fo  ill  placed  as  the 
forcing  our  friends  to  cram  themfelves  with  a variety 
of  difhes.  What  can  be  more  abfurd,  and  at  the 
fame  time  more  prejudicial  to  health,  than  to  fee 
people  loading  their  flomachs  with  fuch  a contra- 
didory  variety  of  acids,  fpices,  meats,  cream,  ice, 
paRry,  and  wine  ; together  with  fruit  of  every  fort, 
D d 2 cof- 
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coffee  and  cordials,  and  an  almoft  endlefs  catalogue 
of  other  luxuries  which  are  ferved  up  at  every  en- 
tertainment. What  fort  of  chyle  or  what  degree  of 
wholefome  nourifhment  can  be  expelled  from  lo  un- 
natural a mixture.  Every  day’s  obfervation  ferves 
to  prove  that  the  great  and  opulent  who  live  in  this 
manner,  feldom  attain  to  old  age  : or  if  they  do,  it 
is  to  linger  in  advanced  life,  with  ficknefs  and  in- 
firmities which  they  very  often  entai.1  on  their  pos- 
terity. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Drink,  cenfidered  as  remote  caujes  of  difeafes. 

WATER  would  feem  to  be  the  drink  intended 
by  nature  for  man.  Fermented  liquors  are 
due  rather  to  the  induflry  of  mankind  than  to 
nature.  There  are  certain  determinate  qualities 
which  conflitute  good  water.  It  fhould  be  light, 
foft,  tranfparent,  and  perfectly  infipid  (/). 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  confidered  water  as  an 
univerfal  medicine.  Boerhaave  tells  us,  that  water 
cleanfes  and  ftrengthens  the  primae  vise,  and  that  it 
keeps  off  acute  difeafes,  and  is  the  beft  remedy  for 
thin  perfons,  or  thofe  who  have  too  much  bile  or 
any  peculiar  acrimony.  Water  does  not  extinguilh 


(/)  Celfus  exprefies  himfelf  with  great  elegance  on  the  pro- 
perties of  different  waters.  “ Aqua  leviffma  pluviatilis  eft ; delude 
font  ana,  turn  ex  famine , turn  ex  puteo  ; pof  hac  ex  nive  aut  glacie ; 
gravior  bis  ex  lacu , gravifima  ex  palude.  Facilis  etiam  et  necefjaria 
cognitio  ef  nqturam  ejus  requirentibus.  Nam  levis  pondere  apparet, 
et  ex  bis  qiue  pondere  pare  funt,  et  melior  quoque  ef,  quo  celerius  et 
ea,  eft  et  frige  fit,  quoque  celerius  ex  ea  legumina  percoquuntur. 
Lib,  ii.  cap,  j 8, 

the 
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the  fire  of  genius.  Demofthenes  is  faid  to  have 
drank  only  water.  It  would  feem  too  as  if  Ccefar 
had  confined  himfelf  to  this  liquor  ; Cato  fpeaking 
of  him  as  the  only  one  who  had  been  able  to  over- 
turn the  republic  by  his  fobrietv.  Tiraqueau  drank 
only  water,  and  yet  he  was  the  father  of  forty  chil- 
dren, and  publiflied  as  many  works. 


There  are  many  forts  of  waters,  fome  of  which 
are  extremely  hurtful  to  health.  Rain  water  would 
feem  preferable  by  reafon  of  its  levity,  but  it  is 
eafily  dilpofed  to  putrefaction,  becaufe  it  walhes 
down  many  floating  volatile  particles,  and  the 
ovula  of  different  animalcule  with  which  the  air 
abounds.  Rain  water  becomes  much  more  un- 
wholefome  when  it  has  flagnated  any  length  of  time 
m cifierns.  In  Holland  and  other  countries  where 
there  is  a deficiency  of  every  other  kind  of  water, 
they  in  fome  meafure  remedy  the  inconvenience  of 
this  by  boiling  it ; but  by  drinking  it  warm  and  in 
abundance,  it  occafions  many  ill  efleds  (m). 


The  water  of  rivers  is  not  always  healthy,  becaufe 
they  carry  with  them  a great  deal  of  filth,  and  other 
impurities  ; this  is  particularly  obferved  of  the  Seine, 
the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  See.  Spring  water  conflantly 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  foil  from  which  it  flows, 

and 


(m)  Rain  water  will  be  more  wholcfome  when  collected  at 
a diltance  from  large  towns,  the  atmofphere  of  which  is  com- 
monly very  impure.  M.  Margraafr,  of  the  Berlin  academy,  made 
.py  ingenious  experiments  on  rain  water,  which  he  found  to 

con- 
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and  in  general  is  hard  and  heavy.  This  will  com- 
monly be  the  cafe  when  it  flows  through  marie  or 
clay,  or  flrata  of  minerals.  The  lighted:  and  the  pu- 
reft  fpring  water  is  found  to  flow  through  a light  fandy 
ground.  Well  water  has  the  fame  properties  as 
fpring  water,  and  is  found  fometimes  to  occafion  cal- 
culous concretions,  as  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  waters 
which  flow  from  rocks.  Thefe  will  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce bad  effects  if  drank  without  being  boiled  and  dif- 
fered to  repofe  till  they  have  deposited  a fed i men t 
( n ).  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  if  hard  water 
meets  with  a vifcid  mucus  in  the  urinary  paffages, 
it  may  lay  the  foundation  of  calculus.  This  feems 
to  be  the  reafon  why  the  ftone  is  fo  frequent  in  cer- 
tain provinces.  There  are  fome  happy  conftitutions 
however  on  which  thefe  bad  qualities  of  water  make  no 
impreflion. 

The  moft  infalubrious  of  all  waters  is  that  of 
marfhes  and  ftagnant  pools.  All  good  obfervers, 
from  Hippocrates  downwards,  have  pointed  out 
the  unwholefome  nature  of  ftagnant  water.  The 


contain  a great  variety  of  adventitious  matter.  He  like- 
wife  obferved  a great  tendency  to  putrefaction  from  , the 
green  weed  which  rifes  on  its  furface,  and  a mucilaginous 
fubftance  which  grows  copiously  on  it.  Boerhaave  who  long 
before  this  had  obferved  this  mucilaginous  fubftance,  com- 
pares it,  when  viewed  through  a microfcope,'  to  a grove  of 
muihrooms.  Hippocrates  recommends  rain  water  in  prefe- 
rence to  all  others,  but  cautions  us  at  the  fame  time  to  boil 
or  ftrain  it,  otherwife,  fays  he,  it  will  have  an  ill  fmell  and 
excite  hoarfenefs. 

(n)  I have  myfelf  experienced  the  good  effedls  of  this  me- 
thod at  Paris,  where  the  water  that  is  in  common  ufe  feldom 
fails  to  affedt  new  comers,  unlefs  boiled  before  it  is  drank. 

Da- 
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Danifh  miffionaries  tell  us,  that  the  elepbantjafis, 
which  is  fo  frequent  in  the  ifiand  of  St.  Thomas,  is 
chiefly  occafioned  by  the  badnefs  of  the  water  ufed  for 
common  drink  (0).  • 

Snow  water  is  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  the  bron- 
chocele,  a diforder  which  is  very  frequent  in  the; 
neighbourhoQd  of  the  Alps.  Thefe  fwell  ngs  are 
very  rare  in  Tyrol,  whereas  in  the  villages  of  Pied- 
mont they  are  fo  common  and  natural  as  to  be  con- 
fidered as  an  ornament.  In  Switzerland  we  meet 
with  bronchocele  in  the  low  lands.  It  js  well  known 
that  the  pureft  water  ig  procured  on  the  mountains  (/>). 

Wine 


(0)  The  leprpfy  ip  found  to  be  a yery  common  complaint  in 
almofl:  all  the  newdifcovered  iflands  in  the  South  Sqa.  “ This 
**  diforder,”  fays  Mr.  George  Forfter,  “ is  more  frequent  in 
**  the  iflands  which  were  vifited  by  T afman , than  at  T aheitee, 
“ from  there  being  only  putrid  ftagnant  water  in  a few  dirty 
“ pools.”  Alpim,  informs  us,  that  the  dephantiafis  is  en- 
aemical  in  Egypt.  Galen  afcribed  it  to  the  impure  waters 
of  the  Nile,  and  Lucretius  in  the  following  lines  feems  to 
h^ve  adopted  the  fame  opinion. 

Efi  Ehphas  Morbus,  qui  propter  fiumina  Nil i, 

G’gnitur  JEgypto  in  Medio. 

(p)  The  caufe  of  bronchocele  has  been  afcribed  by  almofl 
all  authors  fo  the  ufe  of  fnow  water,  though  feemingly  with- 
out reafon  An  ingenious  French  writer  who  pradtifed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  obferves  that  bronchocele  is  not 
more  common  there,  than  it  is  in  many  other  provinces 
of  France,  and  that  Geneva  is  the  only  fltuation  near 
thofe  mountains  where  Juvenal’s  imputation  is  juftified; 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  caufe  of  thefe  fwellings 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  th,e  ufe  of  fnow  water,  becaufe 

the 
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Wine,  when  immoderately  ufed,  is  to  young  peo* 
|>le  what  manure  is  to  vegetation,  which  haftens  the 
progrefs  of  the  fruit,  but  deftroys  the  plant.  Wine 
ufed  in  early  life  is  a poifon.  It  undermines  all  the 
principles  of  man,  exhauft^  his  powers,  deftroys 
the  faculties"  of  his  mind,  and  excites  vomitings, 
fevers,  phrenzy,  madnefs,  convulfions,  apoplexy,  arid 


the  water  from  the  Alps  is  filtered,  through  beds  of  earth 
and  gravel  before  it  reaches  the  lake  of  Geneva ; and  he 
therefore  afcribes  it  to  the  Genevan  manner  of  living. 
The  trials  of  captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
prove  the  wholefomenefs  of  frozen  water  beyond  a doubt. 
This  gentleman  in  the  high  fouthern  latitudes  found  a 
falutary  fup ply  of  firelh  water  in  the  ice  of  the  fea.  “ This 
melted  ice,”  fays  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  ingenious  dif- 
courfe  on  the  means  of  preferving  the  health  of  mariners, 
was  not  only  fWeet  but  foft,  and  fo  wholefofne  as  to  mew 
“ the  fallacy  of  human  reafoning  unfupported  by  expefi- 
“ ments.  An  ancient  of  great  authority  had  afiigned, 
“ from  theofy,  bad  qualities  to  melted  fnow,  and  from 
“ that  period  to  thefe  times,  this  prejudice  had  not  been 
“ quite  removed.”  ft  is  obfervable  that  bronchocele  oc- 
curs in  many  countries  of  Europe  where  hard  calcareous 
waters  are  much  drank.  This  diforder  is  not  uncommon 
at  Rheims,  where  the  well  Water  runs  through  a kind  of 
chalky  quarry,  with  which  it  is  ftrongly  impregnated.  Hoff- 
mann gives  us  many  inilances  in  the  famb  way  Dr.  Lucas 
tells  us,  he  has  feen  it  brought  on  by  the  abufe  of  fea  wa- 
ter, and  that. he  has  frequently  obferved  it  at  Spa,  not  only 
in  the  inhabitants  but  in  many  Grangers  of  different  coun- 
tries who  drank  exceffively  of  the  Potihon  v/ater.  There  are 
inftances  of  bronchocele  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  where 
the  water  is  hard  and  calcareous. 
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Sometimes  even  deaih.  It  is  the  general  effect  of  wine 
to  enervate  the  fyftem  by  flow  degrees,  if  men  habi- 
tuate themfelves  to  it  in  too  great  a quantity  and 
very  often  to  terminate  in  dropfy,  more  common- 
ly however  it  predifpofes  to  inflammatory  difeafes,  to 
gout,  afthma,  dropfy,  and  apoplexy. 

Sedentary  perfons  of  a plethoric  habit,  by  drinking 
too  much  wine  bring  on  violent  pains  of  the  back 
and  loins,  and  are  difpofed  to  generate  calculus.  Men 
have  been  feen  to  die  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomacb,  by  inconiiderate’y  drinking  too  largely  of 
wine  after  violent  paflxon.  Bacon  tells  us  he  had  feen 
the  ancient  opinions,  relative  to  the  effedls  of  wine 
on  generation,  confirmed  by  experience.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  great  drinkers  lofe  their  virility. 

Thofe  wines  are  confldered  as  the  bed  for  com- 
mon ufe  which  yield  the  lead:  fpirit  and  tartar,  but 
which  contain  the  mod  oil  and  earth,  fuch  are  the 
Neufchatel  wines  with  us,  and  thofe  of  Burgundy.  In 
general  hovrever,  the  lighter  wines  are  more  healthy 
than  the  heayy  bodied  wines.  Brifk  and  fpirituous 
wines  have  the  reputation  of  adeeming  the  head  ; and 
this  is  laid  of  Champaign,  though  without  reafon, 
when  it  is  drank  with  moderation.  Mellow  Bur- 
gundy  makes  a greater  impreflion  on  the  nervous 
fydem.  Champaign  has  been  even  recommended- 
to  gouty  people^  from  its  having  been  remarked  that 
gout  is  very  rare  in  that  province.  Burgundy  on  the 
other  hand  is  found  to  irritate  in  this  difeafe.  The 
Rhenifli  wines  pafs  eafily  by  urine,  and  have  a light 
acidulous  tafte,  which  Is  unpleafing  to  many  palates. 

' But 
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But  when  thefe  wines  have  been  kept  fifty  or  fixty 
years,  and  fuch  I have  fometimes  tafted,  it  is  truly 
delicious,  but  ought  not  to  be  drank  too  freely.  Thefe 
wines  are  in  general  preferable  to  moft  other  forts 
of  wine. 

Some  phyficians  prefer  white  wines  to  red,  others 
are  of  a contrary  opinion.  It  Cannot  be  denied, 
however,  but  that  the  colouring  part  of  red  wines 
diminifhes  their  levity.  This  colouring  part  is  par- 
ticularly diftinguifhable  in  the  urine  of  hard  drink- 
ers, efpecially  when  they  are  fick.  The  generality 
of  red  wines  are  likewife  fuppofed  to  be  in  lome  de- 
gree, aftringent. 

Of  the  ftrong  wines,  the  Hungarian  is  indifputa- 
bly  the  bell  and  moft  healthy.  It  furpaffes  almoft 
all  the  other  European  wines,  even  thofe  of  Italy, 
France  and  Spain.  This  wine  is  cultivated  in  the 
county  of  Zeinple  in  Upper  Hungary,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mad,  Tolezua,  Benye,  Taiga,  Scha- 
dan,  Kereftur,  Tarzal,  Sermefch,  and  Tokay.  All 
thefe  wines  are  nearly  of  the  fame  qualities,  and 
are  called  Tokay  wine.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  belt  Hungarian  wine  after  its  fermentation,  yields 
half  its  quantity  of  fpirit  of  an  exquifite  flavour,  and 
the  remainder  has  a fweetifh  and  flightly  acid  tafte. 
Even  wines  of  the  moft  inferior  fort  in  Lower  Hun- 
gary have  no  acidity,  and  depofit  lefs  tartar  than 
Rhenifh. 

Wines  in  general,  when  drank  with  moderation 
by  people  in  health,  tend  to  counteract  the  putre- 
fcency  of  animal  food.  Dr.  Rogers  obferved  that 
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the  putrid  fevers  at  Cork  wore  the  moR;  prevalent 
asnongft  thofe  who  drank  only  water  with  their 
meat. 

Sweet  wines,  or  thofe  which  have  not  palled  be-*- 
yond  a certain  degree  of  fermentation,  are  commonly 
diuretic.  This  is  the  ufual  effeft  of  all  new  wines. 
They  fometim.es  excite  flrangury  and  a painful 
heat  in  the  urethra  ; I have  feen  fimilar  effedls  from 
beer  in  certain  circuvnftances.  Thefe  inconvenien- 
ces, however,  do  not  occur  where  the  fweetnefs 
depends  on  the  native  richnefs  of  the  grape,  and 
where  the  juice  has  been  fullered  to  evaporate  to  a 
certain  degree  previous  to  fermentation.  By  this 
precaution  thefe  wines  continue  fweet  a long  time, 
and  are  not  eafily  fufceptible  of  fpontaneous  fermen- 
tation. This  is  the  cafe  with  the  fweet  wines  of 
France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Perlia. 

Arnongfl  the  acidulous  wines  we  may  include  the 
Rhenifh  and  Molelle.  Thefe  wines  "when  diflilled, 
yield  a third  part  of  acohol,  and  the  refiduum  has 
truly  the  tafle  of  vinegar.  Rhenifh  wine,  that  has 
not  been  long  kept,  contains  much  tartar.  Some 
phyficians  undertook  to  explain  from  this  why  the 
Hone  is  fo  frequent  with  fome  of  our  religious  orders 
in  Germany  whofe  drink  is  chiefly  Rhenifh.  But 
Schmidt  has  very  clearly  proved  tartar  to'  have  no 
noxious  qualities,  and  that  no  tartar  is  to  be  found 
in  old  Rhenifh  ; he  therefore  Concludes  the  acid  of 
this  wine  to  be  perfectly  innocent ; and  is  of  opinion 
that  Rhenifh  will  rather  tend  to  prevent  then  to  ge- 
nerate calculus.  It  is  obfervable  that  this  diforder  is 
very  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine.  The 

Mofelle 
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'Mofelle  wine  lias  the  reputation  of  containing  Ids 
tartar  than  Rhenifh,  but  will  keep  good  to  any  age, 
and  is  found  to  difpofe  to  gout. 

The  acid  and  aullere  wines  which  are  made  in 
Switzerland,  on  the  borders  of  the  Reus,  the  Aar, 
and  the  Limat,  are  faid  to  occafion  difeafes  of  the 
joints.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  flone  and  gravel 
are  fo  rare  in  thefe  countries,  that  I doubt  whether 
acid  wines  can  have  any  fhare  in  producing  thele 
-complaints.  Thefe  difeafes  as  well  as  the  gout,  are 
rather  occafioned  by  the  too  liberal  ufe  of  the  rich 
wines  of  France  and  Italy. 

Small,  thin  wines,  are  eafily  difpofed  to  ferment ; 
thefe  wines  frequently  become  four,  and  afe  then 
no  longer  an  wliolefome  liquor.  The  avarice  of  the 
dealers  in  wines  has  invented  a remedy  for  this  in- 
convenience which  is  truly  poifonous.  M.  Mac- 
quer  obferves  that  alkalis  and  abforbent  earths 
might  perhaps  reftore  thefe  wines  for  fome  little  time, 
but  as  thefe  fubftances  give  a dark  eblour  or  greenifh 
tinge  to  the  wine,  together  with  a talle  which  is 
not  lefs  difagreeable  than  that  they  have  been  em- 
ployed to  remove,  thefe  retailers  of  poifon  mix 
the  calx  of  lead  with  their  wines,  and  this  gives 
them  a fweetifh  tafte,  and  at  the  fame  time  checks 
fermentation  without  producing  any  change  of 
colour.  This  experienced  chymift  points  out  the 
means  of  difeovering  this  fraud,  by  mixing  hepar 
fulphuris  with  the  wine  we  fufpecl  to  be  adulterated 
in  this  way.  If  the  mixture  precipitates  a brown 
coloured  or  blackifh  fediment,  we  may  be  allured 
that  lead  has  been  added  to  the  wine,  otherwise 
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the  precipitate  will  be  of  a white  colour 
coloured  by  the  wine. 


The  celebrated  Gaubius  has  publifhed  another  j 
means  of  difeovering  the  prefence  of  this  poifon  in 
wine.  He  dircfls  a folution  of  orpiment  in  lime 
water  to  be  poured  into  the  wine,  and  if  the  mix- 
ture affumes  a reddifh  or  a blackifh  tinge,  we  may 
be  affured  of  the  prefence  of  litharge. 


Of  all  wines,  Rhenifh  feems  to  be  the  leaf!  fuf- 
ceptibleof  adulteration,  becaufe  dried  raifins,  litharge, 
&c.  deprive  it  of  its  acidulous  tafle,  and  will  at  once 
difeover  it  to  be  fpurious.  The  Dutch  had  a cuf- 
tom  formerly  of  adulterating  the  French  wines  by  the 
moll  horrid  artifices.  They  impregnated  their 
cafks  with  the  vapour  of  arfenic,  fulphur,  and  pitch, 
and  by  thefe  means  the  wine  preferved  its  frefhnefs 
and  good  tafle  many  years ; but  in  India  it  occa- 
fioned  the  moft  fatal  .dyfenteries-;  Altho’  the 
wines  which  are  adulterated  in  great  quantity  at 
Hamburgh,  and  from  thence  diflributed  thro’  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  are  of  an  agreeable 
tafle,  yet  they  are  not  lefs  unhealthy,  on  account  of 
the  brandy  which  is  added  to  them.  Thefe  wines 
foon  affe£l  the  head,  and  render  the  body  extremely 
heavy  and  indolent.  In  France  they  now  prefer 
champaign  that  does  not  flower  in  the  cup,  to  the 
brifk  and  fparkling  wine  ; becaufe  it  is  well  known 
that  the  brifknefs  of  champaign  is  in  general  occa- 
fioned  by  the  turnip  juice,  or  birch  juice  that  is 
added  to  thefe  wines.  This  fophiflication  is  a very 
harmlefs  one,  becaufe  in  many  cafes  turnip  juice  is 
an  excellent  remedy. 


Rice 
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Rice  and  vegetable  fubftances  in  general  afford 
a vinous  liquor  by  means  of  fermentation.  Dates, 
which  are  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  likewife  yield 
an  agreeable  wine,  but  it  foon  becomes  four.  The 
Swedes  make  a very  palatable  wine  from  rafberries. 
They  make  a wine  of  the  fame  fort  in  England, 
where  they  prepare  wine  from  elder  berries,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  fruit.  The  Englifh  are  very 
fond  of  thefe  wines,  when  they  have  been  fer- 
mented with  fugar,  and  mixed  with  brandy.  The 
Englifh,  as  well  as  the  French,  likewife  prepare  a 
great  deal  of  cyder  and  perry  from  apples  and 
pears.  Thefe  liquors  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing more  fubftantial  than  the  common  weak  wines. 
Perry  is  a foft  liquor,  but  its  effe&s  are  no  lefs  fa- 
tal than  thofe  of  cyder,  if  the  fruit  from  which  it  is 
prepared,  has  not  been  fufficiently  ripened  ( q ). 
Thefe  effe&s  are  a violent  conftipation  and  all  the 
fymptoms  of  the  colic  of  lead. 

Beer  is  an  article  of  beverage  almoft  in  every 
country.  The  Chinele  prepare  it  frona  rice, 
and  the  Americans  from  maiz.  The  mucilage, 
which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  beer,  renders 
it  in  a certain  degree  nutritious.  The  hops,  with 
which  it  is  impregnated,  haye  been  fuppofed  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  calculus,  but  this  feems  to 
be  a mere  fuppofition.  The  bell  kind  of  beer  is 
Brunfwick  mum  ; which  is  hardly  inferior  to  the 


f?)  This  was  the  commonly  received  opinion,  till  Sir  George 
Baker  very  fatisfaftorily  traced  the  caufe  of  this  colic  to  the 
poifon  of  lead.  See  Med.  TranJ.  vol.i.  andii. 
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Spaniflh  wines,  and  even  keeps  good  tinder  the  Line, 
But  I confider  this  beer  as  well  as  all  the  rich, 
fold  wines,  as  lo  many  medicines,  which  are  very 
ufeful  when  properly  ufed,  but  when  taken  to,o 
liberally  or  improperly,  become  fo  many  poifons. 
Beer  that  is  imperfe&ly  fermented  is  extremely 
noxious,  when  taken  in  confiderable  quantity.  The 
Dutch,  prefer  beer  of  this  kind  to  every  other,  and 
are  extremely  pleafed  to  fee  their  glaffes  filled  with 
froth.  This  beer  fometimes  excites  dyfury.  Boer- 
haave  has  feen  it  occafion  ccnvulfive  colic,  inflam- 
mation of  the  ftomach  and  inteflines,  an4  death. 
In  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  we  read 
the  cafe  of  a gentleman  who  died  after  drinking  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  flrong  beer  that  had  been 
imperfe<ftly  fermented.  His  body  was  opened  af- 
ter his  death,  and  the  inteflines  were  found  enor-, 
moufl-y  diftended  \vith  flatus. 

The  ufe  of  diftilled  liquors  has  occasioned,  and 
continues  to  occafion,  an  innumerable  train  of  ills 
to  the  human  fpecies.  Of  this  clafs  is  brandy, 
which  Svdenham  wifhed,  to  fee  confined  to  external 
rtfes.  The  properties  of  this  liquor  are  the  fame 
whether  it  be  drawn  from  wine,  or  corn,  or  cher- 
ries, or  fugar,  (rum),  or  from  rice,  {arrack),  Nor 
are  t-hofe  oily  and  delicious  cordials  lefs  fatal,  which 
are  principally  prepared  from  brandy,  and  ferved  up 
fo  liberally  at  our  tables  where  death  feems  to  in- 
furuate  himlelf  under  the  foothing  garb  of  luxury. 

Brandy  diftilled  from  corn  is  inferior  in  ftrengfch. 
to  the  brandy  diftilled  in  France  at  Coignac  or  Or- 
leans, 'Flic  lirfl  of  thefe  brandies  contains  nine 
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parrts  of  water  to  five  of  alcohol;  whereas  the  French 
brandy  contains  nine  parts  of  water,  to  feven  of  al- 
cohol. The  French  brandy  has  likewife  an  agre- 
able  flavour,  which,  together  with  its  flrength,  it 
preferves  to  the  laft  drop  ; whereas  malt  fpirit  has 
an  acidulous  and  fomewhat  pungent  tafle.  The 
Rochelle  brandy  has  likewife  fomething  of  this 
pungency  ; but  malt  fpirit  is  more  inflammable,  and 
notwithfianding  the  peculiar  flatnefs  of  its  tafle,  is 
more  heating  to  the  body  than  any  other. 

' 

Kirjch-wajjery  which  is  a fpirit  drawn  from  cher- 
ries, is  prepared  in  every  part  of  Switzerland  ; and 
When  of  a certain  age,  is  no  way  inferior  to  the 
heft  French  brandy.  I have  feen  it  make  excellent 
punch  when  mixed  with  fugar  and  lemon  juice* 

Rum  is  a more  oily  liquor  than  brandy..  Arrack 
is  much  flronger  than  rum,  aud  contains  a very 
attenuated  oil.  A rational  and  moderate  ufe  of 
thefe  liquors  would,  perhaps,  be  rather  falutary 
than  noxious ; but  there  are  few  men  who  know 
how  to  do  this.  The  world  abounds  with  preju- 
dices on  the  fubjeft  of  fpirituous  liquors.  1 have 
heard  it  afferted  in  Switzerland,  that  kirfch-waffer 
is  a cooling  liquor.  I have  fometimes  anfwered 
thefe  people  by  faying  that  the  vulgar  have  afcribed 
the  fame  properties  to  pepper,  and  that  a fophifl  once 
undertook  to  prove  that  fire  was  cold,  and  ice,  hot. 

Pecquet  was  of  opinion  that  exercife  was  in  no 
way  uleful  to  digeflion  ; which  was  to  be  promoted 
rather  by  fome  fpirituous  liquor  : he  therefore  re- 
commended a little  dram  as  the  befl  thing  after  a 
meal,  and  he  gave  the  example  by  taking  it  him- 
Vol.  II.  F f jfclf. 
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felf.  At  firft  this  method  feemed  to  agree  with  him, 
but  after  fometime  he  felt  many  inconveniences  from 
it,  and  thefe  gradually  increafed  to  fuch  violence,.  ' 
that  Pecquet  was  obliged  to  quit  his  employment, 
and  became  a melancholy  vi&im  to  his  own  folly. 

Spirituous  liquors  fo  far  from  facilitating  digefti- 
on,  gradually  deflroy  the  tone  and  of  courfe  the 
fun&ions  of  the  flomach.  At  firft  they  feem  to 
flrengthen  it,  and  to  do  good,  but  thefe  are  tran-  i 
fient  effe&s  and  a prelude  to  general  weaknefs.  It  i 
can  never  be  faid  that  drunkennefs  is  the  antidote 
to  gluttony. 


Spirituous  liquors  have  been  ufed  as  a remedy 
againft  flatulency ; they  do  indeed  afford  a tempo- 
rary relief,  but  the  complaint  foon  returns  again, 
and  widr  increafed  violence.  As  this  flatulency  is 
occafioned  by  a debility  of  the  organs  of  digeflion, 
the  diforder  is  increafed  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  abfurd 
remedies.  I knew  an  hypochondriacal  patient,  who 
had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  drink  a little  glafs  of 
French  brandy  every  evening,  in  order  to  obviate 
his  flatulency.  But  his  complaints  increafed  daily 
he  had  frequent  vertigo,  and  augmenting  the  dole 
of  his  brandy,  at  length  died  apople&ic  in  the  flower 
of  his  age. 

I knew  another  who  was  likewife  hypochondria- 
cal, and  whofe  wife  was  fometimes  exceedingly 
fantaftical  and  troublefome.  The  good  man  by 
taking  a little  dram  on  thefe  occafions,  ufed  to  fancy 
himfelf  fuperior  to  his  wife’s  fallies,  but  as  thefe 
whims  frequently  recurred,  his  diforder  fenfibly  in- 
creafed 
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deafed  in  proportion  as  he  drank  ; he  complained 
of  extreme  anxiety,  and  violent  diarrhoea,  and  at 
length  fell  into  the  moft  frightful  defpair,  every 
time  his  amiable  partner  thought  proper  to  carry 
her  fingularities  to  any  length. 

The  effe#  of  brandy  is  to  harden  and  contra#  and 
thicken  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  Very  hard  drink- 
ers are  in  the  plight  of  dropfical  patients,  quo  plus 
funt  potce  plus  fitiuntur  aquee,  the  me.  . aim  at 
extinguifhing  the  thirft  that  devours  them,  the  more 
the  brandy  feems  to  inflame  their  inteflines,  till  at 
length  fcheir  ftomach  lofes  all  its  fenfibilitv.  Thefe 
people  commonly  die  of  inflammatory  diforders  of 
the  breaft,  or  of  afthma,  or  hydrothorax,  or  poly- 
pus. Sometimes  they  are  carried  off  by  apoplexv  (r) . 


(r)  Even  the  hardeft  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  bones,  are  ren- 
dered exceedingly  inflammable  by  the  exceflive  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors.  In  1772  a poor  woman  was  accidentally  burnt  to  death 
at  Coventry,  who  for  many  months  before,  had  fwallowed  from 
half  a pint  to  a quart  of  rum  oranifeed  water  every  day.  This 
brought  on  jaundice  and  other  complaints ; but  fhe  flill  conti- 
nued her  old  praflice  of  dram  drinking,  and  fmoaked  a pipe 
every  night.  At  length  fne  fell  out  of  bed,  and  was  found  the 
next  morning  burnt  to  death  ; though  the  fire  in  the  grate  had 
been  fmall,  and  the  furniture  in  the  room  had  differed  but  lit- 
tle. Except  one  thigh  and  leg,  there  were  not  the  lead  remains 
of  any  Hein,  mufcles,  or  vifeera  ; and  the  greater  part  of  the 
bones  were  compleatly  calcined  and  covered  with  a whitifh 
efflorefcence.  Mr.  Wilmer,  who  communicated  a.very  circum- 
itantial  account  of  this  cafe  to  the  Royal  Society,  conclude  it 
with  obferving,  “ That  her  folids  and  fluids  were  rendered 
“ inflammable,  by  the  immenfe  quantity  of  fpirituous  liquor* 
“ fhe  had  drank;  and  that  when  fhe  was  fer  Are  to,  fhe  was 
“ probably  foon  reduced  to  aHies.”  Phii.  Tranf.  vol.  64. 

F f 2 Thierry 
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Thierry  has  obferved  in  fubje&s  who  died  of  ex- 
ceffive  drinking,  the  bronchi  oftentimes  contracted 
to  a third  of  their  ufual  diameter.  1 know  by  ex- 
perience. that  this  contraction  is  fometimes  to  be 
perceived  in  drunken  men.  Baron  Van  Swieten, 
obferved  in  a woman,  who  had  been  much  ad- 
duced to  brandy,  the  fpleen,  pancreas,  liver,  and 
in  general  all  the  vifcera,  exceedingly  hardened, 
and  as  it  were  petrified. 

I cannot  agree  with  Thierry,  who  is  of  opinion 
that  fpirituous  liquors  may  be  drank  with  the  fame 
impunity  in  hot  as  in  cold  climates.  He  thinks  that 
tliefe  liquors,  the  ufe  of  which,  makes  fo  great  an 
impreffion  on  a European  in  a temperate  climate, 
would  hardly  feem  to  affed  the  fame  perfon,  if  taken 
in  the  fame  quantity  between  the  Tropics,  or  near 
the  Polar  Circles,  or  at  a certain  height  of  the  At- 
mofphere.  This  opinion  feems  to  be  founded  on 
two  obfervations.  l.  Smith  afferts  that  the  fame 
quantity  of  wine  which  excites  drunkennefs  in  Eu- 
rope, is  hardly  fufficient  to  fupport  the  vital  fpirits 
in  Guinea,  on  account  of  the  continual  and  excef- 
five  perfpiration  which  prevails  in  that  country. 
2.  It  has  been  obferved  that  fpirituous  liquors 
in  very  cold  countries  are  not  more  heating  than 
water. 

It  is  indeed  indifputable  that  in  hot  countries 
the  perfpiration  is  very  great,  and  that  the  flrength 
being  foon  exhaufted,  a flimulus  and  renewal  pror 
portionate  to  the  wade  will  be  necelfary.  The 
merchants  who  traverfe  the  deferts  of  Afia,  to  go  from 
Turkey  into  Pcrlia,  quench  their  third  with  brandy, 

or 
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4>r  with  the  dronged  Perfian  or  Spanifh  wine. 
Wine  is  indifpenfable  to  all  the  Europeans  who 
yifit  Carlhagena  : And,  indeed,  all  the  inhabitants 
complain  of  pains  in  the  ftomach,  when  the  arrival 
of  the  gajleons  is  retarded  beyond  the  ulual  time. 
The  Spaniards  on  fuch  occafxons  are  obliged  to 
mix  pimento  with  their  aliment  in  order  to  excite 
their  appetite. 

Thefe  obfervations  prove  to  us,  that  wine  and 
fpirits  are  really  required  in  hot  climates  to  moderate 
third  ; and  in  times  of  exceldve  heat,  to  counteract 
•the  exceldve  wade  by  perfpiration.  I have  often 
been1  informed  by  fome  of  our  fportfmen  in  Swit- 
zerland, that  ndthing  relieves  their  third  in  dimmer 
fo  much  as  kirjch  wajjer,  but  they  have  told  me  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  diould  be  ufed  with  modera- 
tion. I have  likewife  Teen  delicate  people  obliged 
to  drink  wine,  from  time  to  time,  during  very  hot 
weather,  which,  without  this,  would  have  been  in- 
fupportable  to  them  ; but  none  of  thefe  obfervati- 
ons prove  the  innocence  of  fpirituous  liquors  in  a 
hot  leafon,  efpecially  when  taken  to  excels,  which 
in  every  lituation  and  circumdance  will  inevitably 
do  harm. 

Thefe  liquors  wrould  feem  to  be  more  harmlefs 
in  very  cold  Northern  climates.  We  indeed  find 
that  brandy  is  univerfally  ufed  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. This  reproach  is  perhaps  lels  applicable 
to  Germany,  though  I perceive  that  brandy  begins 
to  be  relifhed  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  even  to  have 
the  reputation  of  an  univerlat  panacea.  I have 
heard  fome  of  the  phydeians  of  that  country  re. 
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proach  their  female  patients  with  not  taking  their 
medicines,  and  the  ladies  have  pleafantly  replied. 
Well,  but  we  drink  brandy ! Baron  Haller,  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  concretions  in  the  gall  bladder, 
which  are  fo  frequent  amongfl  the  lower  order  of 
people  at  Gottingen,  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the  im- 
moderate ufe  of  brandy.  There  is  a great  quantity 
of  brandy  confumed  in  Poland.  People  of  the 
bell  falhion  in  Denmark  drink  cordials  every 
morning;  and  at  table,  a little  glafs  of  brandy  is 
poured  on  every  difh  that  is  difficult  of  digeftion. 
In  Sweden,  brandy  or  fome  other  cordial  is  prefent- 
ed  to  the  company  previous  to  their  fitting  down 
to  table,  and  this  is  done  to  excite  appetite.  Drun^ 
kennefs  is  every  day  gaining  ground  in  Siberia. 
The  Laplanders  begin  to  drink  brandy  in  their  very 
infancy,  and  fo  much  are  thefe  people  addi&ed  to 
an  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirits,  that  government  has 
thought  it  neceffary  to  interfere  in  this  matter.  The 
fame  excefs  prevails  throughout  Iceland.  The  Green- 
landers are  the  only  people  in  the  North  who  arc 
moderate  in  this  refpeft,  and  they  owe  this  mode- 
ration, perhaps,  to  their  greater  fondnefs  for  train 
oil.  But  this  practice  of  drinking  fpirituous  liquors, 
which  is  fo  generally  prevalent  in  thofe  cold  coun- 
tries, does  in  no  degree  prove  them  to  be  innocent. 
A Laplander  takes  nux  vomica  in  the  colic : we 
are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  its  poifonous  effefts. 
A Ruffian  will  even  fwallow  aqua  fortis  on  certain 
occafions. 

But  there  are  many  fafts  which  prove  in  the  clear- 
efl  and  mod  fatisfa&ory  manner  the  bad  effe&s  of 
fpirituous  liquors.  Bernier  tells  us  that  the  Eng- 
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lifh  deftroy  themfelves  at  Bengal  with  their  punch. 
If  the  miflionaries  at  Tranquebar  are  to  be  credited, 
the  Europeans  fuffer  exceedingly  from  the  immo- 
derate ufe  of  arrack  at  Malabar  : the  inhabitants 
themfelves  confider  it  with  horror.  Bontius  tells  us 
that  the  greater  number  of  Dutch  failors,  who  die  in 
the  Indies,  are  deflroyed  by  arrack.  Cheyne  tells 
us  that  the  immoderate  ufe  of  punch  in  America 
ocpafions  very  frequent  colics,  convullions,  palfies, 
and  death.  I have  been  well  allured  that  rum  punch 
carries  off  a thoufand  perfons  every  year  in  Jamaica. 
This  liquor  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  infupportable  to 
new  comers  ; and  the  leaf!;  irregularity  brings  on  the 
moff  violent  fevers  which  prove  fatal  in  a few  hours. 
De  Ulloa  tells  us  that  the  number  of  women  in 
Peru  is  confiderably  greater  than  that  of  men,  be- 
caufe  the  men  accuftom  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors  from  their  youth,  and  therefore 
feldom  attain  to  advanced  life. 

The  laws  and  the  religion  of  all  the  nations  that 
are  expofed  to  great  heat  of  climate,  prove  that 
drunkennefs  has  been  conhdered  by  them  as  a dan- 
gerous vice  under  a burning  fky.  The  Carthagi- 
nians had  a law  which  forbad  the  ufe  of  wine.  Ma- 
homet profcribed  wine,  and  all  his  followers  ab- 
ftained  from  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  Indies 
are  univerfally  temperate  and  fober,  and  abftain  from 
wine.  Baron  Montefquieu  has  very  well  obferved 
that  drunkennefs  excites  phrenzy  in  hot'  countries, 
and  in  cold  climates  renders  men  ftupid. 

There  remains  for  me  to  fpeak  of  tea,  coffee 
and  chocolate,  confidered  as  the  remote  caufes  of 
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difeafe.  Incapable  of  flattering  the  pafnons  and 
prejudices  of  men,  I (hall  frankly  fay  what  I think 
of  thefe  fafhionabie  liquors,  without  troubling  my- 
lelf  about  what  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  may  oppofe 
to  me  on  this  fubjeft.  Lord  Bacon  was  furprifed 
that  tepid  liquors  had  been  fo  much  neglected  by  the 
moderns  ; but  that  venerable  and  penetrating  phi- 
lofopher,  were  he  now  living,  would  with  forrow 
be  convinced  that  this  negligence  is  no  longer  pre- 
valent, but  that  warm  liquors  are  now  taken  to  excefs. 

Tea  is  known  to  be  the  leaves  of  a fhrub  culti- 
vated in  China  and  Japan,  the  only  countries  in 
which  it  is  indigenous.  The  Chinefe  diftinguifh 
many  kinds  of  tea  from  the  diverfity  of  the  colour, 
odour,  taffe  and  figure  of  the  leaves.  Some  of  thefe 
diftinflions  are  altogether  arbitrary.  The  Chinefe 
dealers  fometimes  diftribute  the  leaves  of  other  plants 
for  the  genuine  tea.  The  varieties  of  the  latter  are 
by  no  means  numerous  ; all  thefe  fpecies  are  now 
known  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame  fhrub,  gathered 
at  different  feafons  and  prepared  fomewhat  diffe- 
rently. 

The  two  principal  kinds  of  tea  are  the  green  and 
the  bohea.  Green  tea  is  ptefented  in  China  to  vifi- 
tors,  the  bohea  is  in  more  general  ufe  throughout  the 
empire.  Cunningham  diflinguifhes  the  tea  that  is 
brought  to  England,  into  fine  green  tea,  common 
green  tea,  and  bohea  tea.  The  heft  bohea  is  affirmed 
to  be  the  buds  of  the  tea  plant  gathered  in  March  and 
dried  in  the  fun.  The  green  teas  are  culled  in  May 
and  June  and  dried  over  a furnace.  The  greater 

part 
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part  of  the  tea  that  is  brought  into  Europe  comes 
from  Canton.  The  deareft,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
bail  tea  I have  ever  tailed,  is  that  which  is  brought 
by  the  Ruffian  caravans  which  go  every  two  or  three 
years  to  Pekin.  This  together  with  all  the  other 
commerce  of  the  caravans  belongs  to  the  emprefs, 
and  this  tea  paffes  into  other  hands  only  in  the  way 
; of  prefents  [J) . 

Tea  is  adulterated  by  a variety  of  additional  fub- 
flances,  but  efpecially  the  bohea  tea,  which  is  often 
mixed  with  an  infufion  of  Japan  earth,  and  after^ 
wards  dried. 

People  of  the  lower  clafs,  in  China,  boil  the 
cheaper  and  inferior  fort  of  tea  in  large  quantities  in 
a kettle  for  common  drink.  Perfons  of  a higher 
rank,  drink  the  finer  kind  of  tea,  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  Europe,  but  ufc  no  fugar  with  it. 
The  Tartars,  are  the  only  people  in  China  who  mix 
milk  with  it.  The  Japanefe  firft  powder  the  tea  and 
then  mixing  it  with  water,  ftir  it  as  we  do  chocolate 
till  it  froths,  and  then  drink  it  without  fugar. 

The  Afiatics  in  general,  but  above  all  the  Chinete, 
i extol  the  medicinal  virtues  of  tea.  I have  feen  fome. 


( f ) The-tea  which  is  brought  in  this  manner  to  St.  Peterf- 
burgh  is  exquiiitely  well  flavoured,  and  the  flowers  are  fome- 
times  feen  upon  the  ftalk  when  it  arrives.  Its  keeping  fo  frefh 
is  aferibed  to  its  coming  by  land,  tea  being  a very  delicate 
plant  which  is  always  a little  corrupted  by  the  fmell  of  a Ihip’s 
hold. 
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Chinefe  prefcriptions  for  nervous  weaknefs,  head 
ach,  tenefmus,  hemorrhoids,  cardialgia,  and  a va- 
riety of  other  difeafes,  and  of  all  of  them  tea  was  the 
principal  ingredient.  But  it  is  well  known  how  ex- 
tremely partial  the  Chinefe  are  to  every  thing  that 
originates  in  their  own  country  ; and  enthufiails  al- 
ways fee  things  in  a falfe  light. 

There  are  many  writers  however,  and  thofe  wor- 
thy of  credit,  w'ho  agree  that  the  exceffive  ufe  of  tea 
occafions  a variety  of  nervous  diforders  in  China, 
and  likewife  diabetes,  confumption,  and  death.  The 
Ling  Fi  directs  tea  to  be  taken  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  never  falling.  The  author  of  the  book  Tchang- 
Scng,  or  the  art  of  preferving  health,  fays,  “ I con- 
“ fefs  that  tea  is  not  agreeable  to  me,  and  that  my 
“ flomach  revolts  at  it  every  time  1 am  obliged  to 
“ drink  it ; perhaps  the  w'eaknels  of  my  conftitu- 
“ tion  when  young  may  be  the  cauie  of  this  anti- 
“ pathy”.  This  avowal  proves  how  erroneoully 
thofe  Europeans  have  argued,  who  have  attempted 
to  lav  why  tea  is  fo  falutary  to  Afiatics  and  fo  pre- 
judicial to  the  inhabitants  of  our  continent.  Mar- 
vellous accounts  have  likewife  been  related  of  the 
good  effe&s  of  tea  in  Europe.  I every  day  hear  it 
extolled  as  doing  wonders,  by  perfons  who  fuffef 
extremely  from  its  ufe.  Two  Dutch  phylicians, 
Craanen  and  Bontikoe,  who  in  the  lalt  century 
wrote  in  favor  of  tea  and  perhaps  of  the  Dutch 
Eafl-India  company,  afferted  that  the  blood  was  in 
the  highefl  hate  of  perfection,  when  in  the  moh 
perfect  fluidity,  and  that  with  luch  blood  there  could 
be  no  difpofnion  to  difeafe.  Dr.  Bontikoe  main- 
tained 
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tained  that  tea  ought  to  be  drank  to  the  quantity  of 
one  or  even  two  hundred  cups  a day,  as  a preferva- 
tive  from  every  difeafe,  and  pretended  that  this 
might  be  done  without  the  leaf!;  injury  to  the  llo- 
mach. 

This  notion  was  foon  generally  adopted,  and  tea 
was  drank  without  moderation,  with  a view  to  thin 
the  blood,  or  rather  to  increafe  the  dividends  of  the 
company.  Boerhaave  very  happily  oppoled  the 
progrefs  of  this  opinion  (()  and  put  a flop  to  the 
ravages  it  occafioned. 

We  are  told  that  tea  acls  as  a diuretic,  increafes 
the  infenfible  perfpiration,  cures  head  ach,  drowfi- 
nefs,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  renders  the  body 
aflive  and  elevates  the  fpirits.  Others  are  of  opinion 
that  it  ilrengthens  the  flomach  and  inteflines,  and 
is  good  again  ft  indigeftion  and  diarrhoea.  There 
are  fome  perfons  who  confider  idrong  green  tea  as  an 
: emetic,  and  yet  extol  its  ule  in  hypochondriacal  and 
] hyfterical  affe&ion. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  fays  Baron  Haller,  but  that 

tea  occalions  for  fome  time  a certain  gaiety  and  live- 

linefs.  This  is  the  reafon  whv  I recommend  a mo- 

/ 

derate  ufe  of  tea  to  healthy  people.  I likewife  re- 
commend it  to  people  who  are  obliged  to  expole 

. 

: 

(t)  Dr.  Duncan,  a phyfician  at  Rotterdam,  was  the  firft  who 
ventured  to  decry  the  ahufe  of  tea  and  coffee,  in  a little  work 
entitled,  “ Advice  concerning  hot  Liquors” 
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ttiertlfelves  to  cold,  efpecially  travellers : and  I find  ( 
It  very  ufeful  when  drank  alter  expofure  to  cold,  j 
damp  air,  as  it  foon  removes  the  weight  and  lafii- 
tude  which  are  the  effe&s  of  a common  cold.  In 
what  then,  may  we  alk,  confifls  the  real  advantage  0 
of  tea  in  thefe  cafes  ? Boerhaave  tells  us  it  is  in  the 
warm  water.  , 


But  a phyfician  muff  be  a Sangrado  to  fuppofe ' 
that  warm  water  will  be  of  ufe  to  every  ftomach. 
Hippocrates  long  ago  told  us  that  too  great  a ufe  of 
warm  water  foftens  the  flefh,  weakens  the  nerves, 
renders  men  ftupid,  and  occafions  hemorrhages,  fyn- 
cope,  and  death.  Tea  will  therefore  be  in  many 
refpedts  hurtful  from  the  manner  in  which  we  take 
it;  whether  we  attribute  the  virtues  of  this  beverage 
to  the  tea  itfelf  or  to  the  fermentation  of  the  fugar, 
which  I do  not  believe  by  the  bye,  or  to  the  warm 
water.  I will  not  infill  here  on  the  affertion  of  the 
celebrated  Linnaeus,  that  all  the  plants  which  re- 
femble  the  tea  fhrub  are  venomous ; becaufe  I 
know  many  ladies  in  Switzerland,  who  drink  only 
warm  water  with  fugar  and  cream,  and  who  feel  the 
fame  effects  from  this  beverage  that  others  do  from 
lea.  Linnaeus  is  of  opinion  that  we  have  to  fear 
only  from  the  ufe  of  new  tea.  This  rule  however  is 
applicable  only  in  China  and  Japan,  where  recent 
tea  occafions  a degree  of  intoxication.  This  is  the 
feafon  why  the  laws  of  thefe  people  have  deter- 
mined how  long  the  tea  is  to  be  kept  before  it  is 
drank. 
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There  is  fomething  exceedingly  penetrating  in  the 
nature  of  tea,  and  perhaps  at  the  fame  time  atte-  » 
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(mating.  It  is  well  known  that  after  frequent  blood 
letting  nothing;  gives  a cadaverous  complexion  fo 
foonastea.  We  had  a gentleman  in  Switzerland, 
who  in  every  refpcdl  knew  how  to  affume  the  tone 
of  majefty.  He  was  told  one  day  that  nothing  ele- 
vated the  dignity  of  a king  fo  much  as  when  every 
thing  around  him  had  a pale  look.  This  intima- 
tion was  fufficient  for  him.  He  directed  all  his 
fervants  to  be  blooded  once  a month,  and  obliged 
each  of  them  to  (wallow  fifty  difhes  of  tea  every 
day. 

The  ill  effefls  of  tea,  in  cafes  of  hyflerical  and 
hypochondriacal  affetdion,  are  indifputable.  When 
I fludied  at  Gottingen,  I uled  to  drink  tea  in  the 
night  with  a view  to  prevent  drowfinefs,  and  it  had 
this  effed  fo  completely,  that  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years  I purfued  this  method  both  my  lleep  and  my 
ftrength  had  forfaken  me,  and  my  head  was  as  weak 
as  my  flomach.  I have  feen  many  perfons  of  my 
acquaintance  affedled  in  the  fame  manner,  and  from 
the  fame  caufe.  I have  flnce  that  time  had  occafion 
to  obferve  in  Switzerland,  that  in  many  of  my  pa- 
tients tea  had  the  effe£l  of  rendering  the  pulfe  llow 
and  weak  ; and  that  an  improper  ule  of  it,  very  of- 
ten excites  flatulency  and  hypochondriacal  affection, 
tremor,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  vapors, 
fluor  albus,  and  fometimes  deep  melancholy.  Dr. 
Friend  knew  a woman  who  had  an  incontinence  of 
urine,  and  afterwards  a luppreilion  of  the  menfes, 
brought  on  by  tea. 

Many  hypochondriacal  people  imagine  they  have 
a eoldnefs  at  the  flomach,  ana  they  attempt  to  re. 
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tnedy  this  by  different  methods.  Some  of  them  are 
careful  to  wear  fometbing  warm  upon  their  flo- 
machs,  others  eat  every  thing  hot.  Soup  they  fay 
is  hurtful  unlefs  they  eat  it  very  hot.  They  drink 
their  tea  in  the  fame  manner.  I know  one  of  thefe 
people  at  Zurich,  who  is  almofl  conftantly  with  his 
tea  pot  in  his  hand,  and  he  does  this  with  a view  to 
warm  his  ftomach.  This  patient  is  exceedingly  fla- 
tulent and  fubjed  to  cholic.  I do  mot  pretend  to 
fay  to  thefe  people,  as  fome  of  their  phyficians  do, 
that  they  have  really  cold  flomachs,  but  I call  this 
ptetended  coldnefs  an  extreme  degree  of  relaxation, 
and  I attribute  it  in  a great  meafure  to  tea. 

Our  Swifs  ladies  would  no  fooner  give  up  their 
tea  at  Hated  hours,  than  they  would  their  card  tables; 
This  is  the  reafon  why  the  fluor  albus  is  as  common  i 
in  this  country  as  it  is  in  Flanders  and  Holland.  I 
fometimes  fucceed,  tho’  flowly,  in  the  cure  of  this'  ] 
difeafe,  by  employing  every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  , 
the  effe&s  of  warm  water,  fuch  as  bark,  chalybeates  ; 
and  tonics  in  general.  I have  often  feen  this  difor-  , 
der  in  girls  of  ten  years  old.  Cheyne  tells  us  that 
in  thefe  times  it  attacks  the  mod  amiable  perfons  of 
the  fair  fex,  and  is  a very  common  caule  of  derility. 

All  the  women,  who  arc  incommoded  in  this  man-  . 
ner,  do  not  indeed  drink  immoderately  of  tea,  but  I 
believe  we  may  venture  to  afcribe  it  to  this  in  the  jj 
greater  number  of  cafes  ; it  feeming  to  be  indifputa- 
ble,  that  the  prefent  general  ufe  of  tea  coope-  a| 
rates  with  other  remote  caufes  in  the  produ&ion  of  ! j- 
many  difeafes.  jj 

Nearly  the  fame  things  may  be  faid  of  coffee,  1,1 
which  is  the  berry  of  a plant  indigenous  in  Arabia  ^ 

and  k 
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and  ^Ethiopia.  We  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  an- 
lient  Greek  writers,  nor  in  the  Arabians.  Rauwolf 
was  the  find  who  made  it  known  in  Europe  in 
J £28.  It  was  long  derived  wholly  from  the  Levant, 
till  the  Dutch  began  to  cultivate  it  at  Surinam,  and 
the  example  of  thcfe  has  been  fince  followed  by  the 
Englifh  and  French  in  their  Weft  Indian  fettlements. 
The  American  coffee  is  now  extremely  common  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  The  Levant  coffee  has  ftill, 
however,  the  reputation  of  being  the  befl.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  it,  one  of  which  comes  from  Mo- 
cha, and  the  other  from  Grand  Cairo:  both  tb.efe 
have  the  fame  oualities.  The  Dutch  bring  their 
coffee  from  ]ava,  and  the  French  from  the  ifland  of 
Bourbon,  and  they  fell  this  at  a dear  price  for  Le- 
vant coffee,  tho’  it  is  by  no  means,  fo  good.  The 
American  coffee  is  inferior  to  all  the  other  forts,  ef- 
pecially  when  it  has  been  foaked  in  fea  water  by 
way  of  adding  to  its  weight.  This  method,  which 
is  very  often  pradifed,  gives  it  confiderable  acri- 
mony. 

The  Turks  are  as  fond  of  coffee  as  the  Chinefe  are 
of  tea.  They  have  a method  of  preparing  it,  fo  as 
to  render  it  much  better  than  it  is  with  us.  The 
great  fecret  is  laid  to  be  in  their  mariner  of  roaffing 
ir,  fo  that  no  part  of  it  efcapes,  They  drink  it  co- 
pioufly  without  milk  or  fugar.  Some  writers  have 
attempted  to  prove  why  the  ufe  of  coffee  produced 
few  or  no  ill  effeds  amongft  the  Turks  ; but  they 
ought  furely  to  have  proved firfl  of  all,  that  it  really 
never  did  produce  any  ill  effeds  with  thefe  people. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Turks  fuffer 
from  the  abide  ©f  coffe,?  a?  much  as  we  do.  It  ren- 
ders 
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^ers  them  weak  and  flupid,  efpecially  when  they  join 
lo  it  the  ufe  of  opium. 

The  advocates  for  coffee  have  attributed  many 
good  properties  to  it  ; they  tell  us  that  it  affifts  di- 
geflion,  removes  head  ach,  promotes  all  the  fecre- 
tions  and  affs  as  an  exhilerant.  There  may  be 
fome  truth  in  all  this,  in  people  who  take  it  feldom,  i 
who  drink  little  or  no  wine,  and  whofe  nerves  are  not  I 
cafily  affeffed.  A young  lady  in  Switzerland,  who  j 
in  the  opinion  of  Rouffeau  joins  the  pen  of  Voltaire 
to  the  genius  of  Leibnitz,  wrote  to  me  one  day, 

“ without  coffee  I am  as  flupidasatl  oyfler”.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  abule  of  I 
coffee  does  confiderable  harm,  even  to  perfons  of 
the  heft  health  ; and  that  in  relaxed  and  nervous  ha-  j 
bits,  and  in  many  difeafes,  the  mofl  moderate  ufe  of  j 
it  will  do  harm,  I myfelf  drink  coffee  twice  a day,  | 
but  I take  only  two  cups  of  it  at  a time,  and  in  this 
way  I feel  no  inconvenience  from-  it.  If  I exceed  i 
this  quantity  H^nd  drink  four  cups,  I find  myfelf  af-  I 
fe£led  with  tremor,  uneafmefs  and  flatulencv.  I i 
have  obferved  that  others  in  good  health,  but  who  ; 1 
are  of  a weakly  habit,  are  affeffedin  a fimilar  man-  1 
ner  whenever  they  drink  more  coffee  than  ufual.  J c 

U j 

A long  continued  abufe  of  coffee,  by  perfons  of  a , ii 
lively  and  irritable  temperament,  excites  all  kinds  of  t< 
nervous  complaints,  efpecially  in  women.  It  very  j It 
often  occafions  eruptions  in  the  face,  and  has  w 
feemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  principal  reafons  why  . ef 
the  Swifs  women  have  their  catamenia  folong  beyond  of 
the  period  of  Life  at  which  this  evacuation  ufually  J tin 
ceafes,  and  hence  fall  into  dangerous  difeafes.  ) tin 
1 am  miflaken  if  I have  not  feen  the  exceffive  ufe  of  tin 
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coffee  difpofe  to  hemorrhages  from  the  noffrils,  lungs, 
uterus,  and  hemorrhoidal  velTels  ; and  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  cough  and  phthifis  pulrnonaffs.  It  wa,s 
obfervable  that  the  confumption  in  thefe.  cafes  was 
accompanied  with  extreme  gaiety.  Thierry  tells  us 
that  coffee  prepared  with  milk  fometimes  Suddenly 
brings  on  the  fluor  albus.  But  of  this  I can  fay 
nothing  from  my  own  experience.  Raulin  obferves 
that  coffee  fometimes  a6ts  as  a purgative,  and  qc- 
cafions  diarrhoea.  I myfelf  have  feen  coffee,  with 
&nd  without  milk,  contribute  to  the  bringing  cn  hys- 
terical diarrhoea,  a dilorder  which  is  very  difficult 
of  cure.  Thierry  has  feen  people . fubjeff  to  the 
raoff  violent  head  ach,  which  no  remedies  were  able 
to  relieve  till  they  renounced  the  ufe  of  coffee.  He 
has  likewife  feen,  as  well  as  myfelf,  people  deprived 
of  fleep,  and  lofrng  flefh  daily  from  the  too  great 
ufe  of  coffee.  But  on  the  other  hand  I have  feen 
it  Succeed  in  procuring  fleep  in  a cafe  in  which  opium 
had  been  tried  without  effeff.  A lady  of  condition, 
66  years  of  age,  had  been  long  troubled  with  a pain- 
ful gouty  complaint,  which  deprived  her  o^  fleep. 
'Recourfe  was  at  length  had  to  opium.  She  took 
one  grain  of  it  thefirft  night,  but  had  no  fleep.  The 
Second  night  the  dofe  was  doubled,  but  was  equally 
ineffeclual ; about  the  middle  of  the  night  the  patient 
took  it  into  her  head  to  alk  for  coffee,  from  a recol- 
lection that  it  had  formerly  been  ufeful  to  her 
when  watchful  and  feftlefs,  and  that  Similar  good 
effeffs  had  been  experienced  from  it  by  Some  others 
of  her  family.  I willingly  confented  to  the  trial, 
tho’  without  expeffing  any  good  effe&s  from  it,  and 
the  coffee  was  prepared  with  milk.  The  patient 
drank  two  cups  of  it,  and  Soon  afterwards  fell  into 
Vol.  II.  H h a fleep; 
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a flccp,  which  continued  an  hour.  She  repeated 
this  method  during  four  months,  conffantly  drink- 
ing her  coflee  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  with 
the  fame  good  effecls.  This  lady’s  ileep  was  not  fo 
good  when  {he  left  off  the  coffee.  This  Angle  ob- 
fervation  is  not  related  to  prove  the  general  good  ef- 
fects of  coffee,  but  merely  that  from  a certain  pecu- 
liarity of  temperament  it  was  ufeful  in  this  caie  (u). 

Coffee  feems  to  do  lefs  harm  in  countries  where 
beer  is  the  common  beverage.  I have  feen  many  a 
good  German  at  Gottingen,  {wallow  twenty  difhes 


( u ) Coffee  has  long  been  confidered  as  a powerful  fedative-. 
To  the  cafe  related  by  Dr.  Z.  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  the 
following  obfervadon  made  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Percival  oft 
himfelf,  “ I awoke”  fays  he,  “ at  five  in  the  morning  with  the 
“ head  ach.  My  pulfe  was  hard  and  full,  and  beat  92  ftrokes 
“ in  a minute.  I drank  four  difhes  of  tlrong  coffee.  In  half 
“ an  hour  the  pain  in  my  head  was  relieved  ; yet  my  pulfe 
“ fiill  continued  to  vibrate  the  fame  number  of  times,  but  was 
41  fofter  and  lefs  full.  In  an  hour" it  funk  to  70.  In  an  hour 
4‘  and  a half  it  rofe  again  to  76,  and  in  two  hours  to  So,  whiclt 
“ is  the  flandard  of  its  frequency  in  health.  I was  in  a re  cum- 
bent  poflure  during  the  whole  time  of  this  experiment,  which 
44  I have  fince  repeated  feveral  times,  under  different  circum- 
“ fiances,  with  no  material  variation  in  the  refult”.  EJfays , 

Med  and  Exp.  vol.  ii , Coffee  is  found  to  counteradh  the  nar- 
cotic properties  of  opium,  and  this  feems  to  be  the  reafon 
■why  it  is  taken  fo  frequently,  and  in  fuch  large  quantities  by 
the  Turks  and  other*,  who  ufe  much  opium.  Sir  John'  Pringle 
fays  that  coffee  is  the  belt  abater  of  the  paroxyfms  of  periodic 
althma,  that  he  has  feen.  It  feems -that  Sir  John  Floyer,  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  life,  kept  free  from,  or  at  leaft  lived 
Cafy  under  his  afihina  from  the  ufe  of  very  firong  coffee.  This 
difccvery  he  made  after  the  publication  of  his  book  on  that 
dileafe. 


of 
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■of  coflee  without  feeling-  anv  ill  effecfts  from  it.  Nor 

O j 

floes  it  do  much  harm  amongft  the  lower  fort  of  peo- 
ple who  drink  it  exceedingly  weak.  But  our  people 
of  fafhion  who  pique  themfelves  in  being  as  polite 
and  as  refined  as  the  French,  drink  very  ftrong  cof- 
fee after  dinner.  I am  inclined  to  think  upon  the 
whole,  that  a moderate  life  of  coffee  does  lefs  harm 
than  a moderate  ufe  of  tea  ; but  that  an  exceflive 
abufe  of  coffee  will  be  much  more  prejudicial  than 
that  of  tea. 

Chocolate  has  likewife  a conliderable  influence 
on  our  health.  It  is  chiefly  prepared  from  the  ca- 
cao which  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  antients, 
ii  being  folely  the  produce  of  America.  The  prepa« 
ration  of  chocolate  from  the  nuts  of  this  tree  was 
known  to  the  Americans  long  before  any  Europeans 
came  amongft  them.  It  was  held  in  great  efteem 
by  them  and  conflituted  a confiderable  part  of  they- 
food. 

Of  the  different  cacaos,  the  great  cacao  of  Nica- 
ragua is  confidered  as  the  beft.  The  little  cacao 
of  the  Carribee  lllands  is  held  in  lefs  ellimation,  but 
the  beft  chocolate  is  faid  to  be  prepared  bv  mixing 
the  nuts  of- both  in  an  equal  proportion  ; the  Carib- 
bee  nuts  being  more  unfluous  than  the  others. 

The  chocblate  is  in  fome  meafure  fpoiled,  even  at 
Mexico,  by  the  addition  of  different  fpiccs.  The 
fame  thing  is  done  in  Europe  ; where  it  is  ufual  to 
throw  in  cinnamon,  cloves,  mufk  and  amber.  In 
South  America  chocolate  is  the  chief  article  of  diet. 
In  Europe,  it  is  confumed  in  the  greatefl  quantity  in 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy. 
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Chocolate  has  been  confidered  as  a very  powerful 
exhilarent  and  even  aphrodifiac,  but  this  feemingly 
without  reafon.  I conflantly  find  that  it  renders 
me  dull  and  ftupid  whenever  I take  it,  and  the  a- 
bufe  of  it  in  our  climates  certainly  does  harm.  In 
weak  and  hypochondriacal  and  hyflerical  fubje£ls  it 
will  be  indigeftible  by  being  too  un&uous.  Nor  will 
the  liberal  ufe  of  chocolate  agree  with  fedentary 
people.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  perfons  of  plethoric  ha- 
bits, and  when  joined  to  intemperance  in  other  arti- 
cles of  diet,  willfurely  dilpofe  to  inflammatory  difeafes 
and  even  apoplexy.  In  women  I have  feen  it  oc- 
cafion  fuppreffion  of  the  catamenia  and  floor  albus. 
On  many  occafions  I have  reeopimended  a gruel 
prepared  from  oats,  (flightly  roafled)  with  the  ad- 
dition of  milk  and  a little  chocolate,  and  I prefer 
this  to  the  ufe  of  common  chocolate,  which  to  its 
own  bad  qualities,  joins  the  noxious  properties  of  all 
the  drugs  and  fpices  that  are  occafionally  throtvn  in 
with  a view  to  adulterate  or  improve  it  (w). 


(w)  The  chocolate  that  is  prepared  in  London,  is  much 
more  perfe&ly  triturated,  and  of  courfe'  more  eafy  of  digeftion, 
than  the  foreign  chocolate,  which  ufually  throws  up  an  oil  on 
its  ferface.  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion  that  chocolate  when  well 
piepared  is  eafily  diffolved,  and  by  being  lefs  flatulent  than  any, 
of  the  farinaceas,  is  a very  ufeful  article  of  food  where  a liquid 
nutrient  vegetable  one  is  required. 
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Of  Rrjl  and  Motion,  confidered  as  the  remote  caufes 
oj  dijeaje. 

A Sedentary  life,  and  violent  or  long  continued 
exercife,  have  each  of  them  their  peculiar  in- 
conveniences, and  may  occahon  various  difeafes. 
Too  much  exercife  increafes  the  rapidity  of  the  cir- 
culation, dillurbs  the  fun£lions  of  life,  occafions 
fevers,  hemorrhages,  8cc.  and  when  in  a certain  de- 
gree, death.  Thefe  effects  of  violent  exercife  will 
be  the  more  likely  to  take  place,  if  they  who  are 
txpofed  to  it  have  teen  accuflomed  to  an  ina&ive 
I life,  or  if  the  weather  is  extremely  hot,  and  the 
body  not  fufficiently  nourifhed  and  refrefhed.  But 
the  effe£ls  of  a fedentary  life  are  much  more 
fatal  to  us  than  excefs  of  exercife.  The  gene- 
ral efleft  of  maflivity  is  to  weaken  the  tone  -of 
the  foiids,  and  to  diflurb  and  deprave  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  fyflem.  The  body  becomes  gradually 
difeafed,  and  fubje&  to  hemorrhoids,  appolexyv 
dropfy,  and  a long  train  of  infirmities.  Sometimes 
inflead  of  painful  diforders,  fedentary  men  of  a cer- 
tain temperament  become  corpulent  and  indolent* 
And  if  this  difppfition,  to  corpulency  is  increafed, 

hy 
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by  a free  diet  they  at  length  become  torpid,  and  may- 
be rather  laid  to  vegetate,  than  to  enjoy  life. 

Men  of  letters  who  confine  themfelves  wholly  to 
their  books,  and  take  no  exetcife,  either  lofe  their 
appetite,  or  can  take  only  very  light  fqod. , But  not- 
withflanding  the  Jjghtnefs  of  this  food,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  it  is  digefled,  thefe  people  are 
for  the  moft  part  extremely  flatulent,  feel  'an  unea- 
Jmefs  in  all  their  limbs,  and  a general  anxiety  which 
they  are  unable  to  explain.  They  are  expofed  to 
diarrhoea,  and  a variety  of  nervous  affe&ions : they 
pafs  uneafy  days  and  fleeplefs  nights,  and  fhunning 
all  the  allurements  to  pleafure  and  difiipation,  de- 
vote themfelves  to  melancholy  ideas,  which  dimi- 
nifh  their  little  remains  of  health,  till  at  length  they 
become  truly  hypochondriacal,  or  what  is  woffe, 
melancholy.  • Literary  people,  fays  RoufTeau,  are 
of  all  men,  thofe  who  fit  the  mofl  and  think  the 
mofl;  and  on  thefe  accountsuhey  are  the  moftfickly 
and  unhappy.  Even  in  the  country  we  fee  the  pea- 
fant  become  hypochondriacal,  if  he  leads  an  in- 
a<hive  life.  I live  in  a country  where  the  peafants 
are  very  ignorant,  and  accuffomed  to  the  hardeft  la- 
bour, but  they  are  well  fed  and  drink  good  winfe. 
Thefe  people  are  in  general  very  gay  and  obfli- 
nate.  Now  and  then,  however,  I meet  with  fome 
of  them,  who  are  exceedingly  melancholy,  and  this 
from  their  following  fome  trade  that  requires  a fit- 
ting pofture.  It  is  very  ufual  for  fhoemakers,  wea- 
vers, and  others,  whofe  bufinefs  requires  them  to 
ft,  and  bend  their  bodies  forwards,  to  lofe  their  ap- 
petite, to  complain  of  pain  in  their  fide,  and  diz- 
zinels,  and  to  have-  a thou  land  fantaftical  ideas,  to- 
gether 
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gether  with  a flow  and  almofl  imperceptible  pulfe. 

I obferve  likevvife  that  thele  people  are  as  fcnflble 
to  all  the  impreffions  of  the  air,  as  the  moll  delicate 
women,  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  their  vital 
and  natural  fun&ions,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
hypochondriacal  affe&ion.  Their  perfpiration  alfo 
is  eaflly  checked,  and  they  fall  into  all  the  diforders 
arifing  from  this,  with  the  fame  facility,  as  the 
fineft  lady  would  do  in  high  life. 

Certain  poflures  or  motions  of  the  body,  or  any 
of  its  parts,  when  too  violent,  or  too  long  continued 
may  likevvife  be  prejudicial.  Thus,  the  remaining 
too  long  in  a Handing  poflure,  or  fitting  or  leaning 
forwards,  or  lying  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  have 
each  of  them  their  inconveniences.  Violent  exer- 
tions in  coughing  or  fneezing  or  laughing  or  even 
gaping,  have  fometimes'  produced  bad  effedls.  Car- 
rying great  weights  or  dancing  will  likewife  occa- 
flonallv  do  harm.  Many  more,  fuch  as  finging', 
talking,  See.  might  be  added  to  fhefe,  but  we  have 
mentioned  enough  for  our  purpofe.  I'have  even 
obferved  that  the  different  employments  of  women 
occafion  different  1 nervous  affc&ions,  and  I am 
careful  to  attend  to  this  in  the  treatment  of  fuch 
patients. 
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CHAP  IX. 


Of  Sleep  and  Watching , confidered  as  the  remote  caufei 
of  difeafe. 

•oniaiectiji  $03.  ,?.n;jT  .Is  jibii^aiq  J sTiw 

S'  L E E P,  which  is  of  itfelf  fd  ufeful  and 
K refrelhing,  may  when  indulged  in  to  excefs,  be«: 
come  extremely  hurtful.  It  is  well  known,  that  in 
fleep  the  wafte  of  animal  fpirits  is  lefs  than  in  a 
waking  Hate ; and  that  the  a&ion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  is  prpportionably  diminifhed.  The 
coldnefs  of  which  every  one  is  fenfible  in  deep, 
is  the  effe&  of  this  diminution  of  all  the  involuntary 
motions.  Much  fleep  weakens  and  relaxes  the  bo- 
dy; the  blood  is  at  that  time  circulated  more  flowly; 
the  infenfible  perforation  is  Iikew.ife  much  lefTened ; 
and  great  and  profound  fleepers  become  extremely 
corpulent  (.v),  and  wholly  incapable  of  any  mental. 


(x)  In  fleep,  the  thinner  evacuations  are  taken  up  by  the  ab-  ' 
forbents ; thus  the  urine  voided  in  the  morning  is  ufually  high 
coloured,  and  pacients  who  have  diarrhoea  likewife  have  the 
bell  (tools  at  that  time.  Internal  ftimuli  are  not  perceived  in 
fleep,  unlefs  they  are  very  ftrong,  fuch  as  cough,  violent  third, 
&c.  A perfon  may  take  a purging  dofe  at  night,  and  it  (hall 
not  have  any  effect  till  morning,  though  if  taken  in  the  day 
time,  it  would  perhaps  operate  in  two  or  three  hours. 


occupa- 
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'occupation : their  memory,  and  all  the  other  faculties 
of  the  mind,  becoming  gradually  impaired  by  excels 
olfleep  (;). 

Hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  patients,  do  wrong 
to  fleep  long,  and  especially  in  the  morning.  Sleep- 
ing foon  after  great  fuppers  is  often  accompanied 
with  difagreeable  dreams.  The  incubus  is  a fre- 
quent complaint  with  thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  fla- 
tulency and  indigeftion.  An  hypochondriacal 
patient  told  me  one  day,  that  he  fometirttes  felt  this 
diftrefsful  weight  when  in  bed,  even  in  his  waking 
iftoments.  His  body  on  thefe  occafions  feemed 
immoveable  and  exceedingly  fatigued.  He  ufed  to 
fancy  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  faw  innumerable 
phantoms  around  his  bed. 

It  would  feem  as  if  fleep  ought  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  exercife  of  the  day,  whether  of  body  or  mind. 
People  of  the  greateft  aftivity  fleep  the  molt,  or  at 
leaft  the  founded.  The  neceflity  of  fleep  is  fo  real, 
as  Baron  Haller  obferves,  that  one  of  the  principal 
reafons  which  obliged  the  brave  Englifh  garrifon  to 
yield  Fort  St.  Philip  to  Marfhal  Richelieu,  was 
that  the  troops,  ^xhaufled  by  want  of  fleep,  were 
no  longer  able  to  manage  their  arms.  The  foldier 
fleeps  even  amidft  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  when 
he  is  worn  out  with  exceflive  fatigue. 


■ ■ 1 ■■■■  11  ■■■■ 

( y)  Boerhaave  (peaks  of  a phyfictart,  who  taking  it  into  his 
head  that  fleep  was  exceedingly  conducive  to  health,  indulged 
himfelf  in  ic  to  futh  excels,  that  his  fenfibility  gradually  dirni- 
jiiihed  and  he  at  length  died  lethargic, 
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Immoderate  watching  exhaufts  the  energy  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  and  occafions  acrimony  in  the  blood 
veffels.  They  who  are  deficient  in  fleep  are  trou- 
bled with  head  ach,  dizzinefs,  hemorrhoids,  ex- 
treme anxiety  and  a morofenefs  of  temper.  They  who 
deep  much  are  feldom  fufceptible  of  violent  paf- 
fions,  whereas  they  who  deep  too  little  are  ufually 
lively  and  choleric.  I have  feen  the  moll  wonder- 
ful changes  produced  in  perfons  of  both  fexes  by 
want  of  deep.  The  fame  caufe,  when  in  excefs, 
will  likewife  occalion  the  moft  fantaftical  and  ab- 
furd  ideas,  and  even  phrenzy.  Perfons  who  have 
died  from  want  of  fleep,  have  been  found  to  have 
the  brain  perfe&ly  dry,  or  in  fome  degree  wafted. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

9/  the  Excretions  and  Retentions,  c.onfidered  as  the 
remote  caujes  of  difeafe. 

UNDER  this  head  of  evacuations  we  include 
the  faliva,  bile,  foeces,  urine,  infenfible  per- 
fpiration,  femen,  catamenia,  Lochia  and  milk. 

W e are  not  to  confound  the  faliva  with  the  rau- 
:us  of  the  trachea  and  cefophagus  ; becaufe  the 
latter  ought  to  be  reje&ed,  andthe  faliva  fwallowed. 
He  who  reje&s  his  faliva  is  the  lefs  difpofed  to  hun- 
ger. This  is  the  reafon  why  foldiers  and  peafants 
often  fmoke  with  no  other  intention  than  to  keep  off 
hunger.  The  faliva  feems  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  di- 
geftion,  and  they  who  do  not  fwallow  it,  complain 
of  thirft  and  a drynefs  of  the  mouth,  and  lofe  their 
flefh.  The  ancients  reckoned  melancholy  amongft 
the  evils  that  arife  from  too  plentiful  an  excretion  of 
faliva ; but  I have  obferved  that  this  frequent  fpit- 
ting  in  melancholy  and  hypochondriacal  patients 
is  rather  an  effeft  than  a caufe  of  the  difeafe.  They 
who  fpit  much  in  fmoking,  wafle  and  fall  from 
their  appetite.  Ruyfch  knew  a man  who  was  wholly 
deprived  of  his  appetite,  by  a fiflula  in  one  of  the 
Jalivary  dufts. 

Ii  2 


The 
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The  bile  has  confiderable  influence  on  health. 
It  leems  to  corre&  acefcency  in  the  primae  vise,  ancf 
by  its  faponaceous  quality  to  diffolve  the  glutinous 
and  oily  parts  of  our  food,  and  blend,  them  more 
intimately  together  (z).  By  the  motion  of  a 
carriage  or  of  a fhip  at  fea,  bile  is  fome- 
times  made  to  flow  into  the  ftomach(tf).  There 
are  people  who  can  bear  the  jolting  of  an  uneafy 
carriage,  and  yet  cannot  bear  the  gentle  motion  of 
an  ealy  coach  without  vomiting. 

The  bile  fometimes  becomes  obftru&ed  in  the  li- 
ver and  gall  bladder,  and  flows  out  only  in  a ve- 
ry fmall  quantity,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  I faw  few 
fubje&s  of  fixty  years  of  age  differed  at  Gottingen, 
that  had  not  fome  material  affe<flion  of  the  liver. 
This  in  fome  meafure  might  be  from  the  great  con- 
fumption  of  brandy  there.  But  as  men  grow  old, 
the  liver  becomes  harder  and  diminilh^s  in  bulk. 
The  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  as  well  as  a fe-  ; 
dentary  life,  occafions  concretions  in  the  gall  blad- 
der, by  infpilfating  the  bile  and  diminifhing  its 
flow  into  the  inteftines.  This  is  the  great  fource 
of  indigeflion,  conftipation  and  hypochondriacal 
affetflion.  When  the  bile  is  not  duly  fecreted  and 
carried  off  in  children,  they  become  fubjed  to, 
fpafm,  and  other  difeafes  from  acefcency  in  the. 
primte  vise.  When  the  bile  is  not  duly  carried 


( z ) The  bile  has  generally  been  deemed  faponaceous,  but 
had  no  refemblance  tofoap;  its  blending  water  with  oil  is  a 
property  it  has  in  common  with  all  mucous  fluids. 

'a ) The  flow  of  bile  in  thefe  cafes,  feems  to  be  the  ejfefl;  and 
not  the  tauje  of  the  naufea  and  vomiting. 

into 
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[ into  the  inteflines  it  is  abforbed,  and  carried 
back  into  the  circulation  by  the  lymphatics,  and 
thus  occasions  jaundice.  Indurations  of  the  liver 
itfelf  fometimes  take  place  in  thefe  cafes,  and  are 
the  caufe  of  dropfy. 

Many  writers  have  confidered  the  bile  as  the 
fource  of  almofl  every  difeafe,  but  de  Haen  and  Tif- 
fot  have  clearly  proved  thi^  abfurdity  of  this  opi- 
nion. Perhaps  Baglivi  did  right  to  aferibe  certain 
difeafes  to  a vitiated  (late  of  the  bile,  but  we  fhould 
be  cautious  not  to  give  way  to  the  imagination  on 
this  fubjedh 

The  foeces  ought  to  be  of  a firm  confidence  in 
healthy  people  ; becaufe  it  proves  that  all  the  nutri- 
tious parts  of  the  aliment  have  been  abforbed  by  the 
ladfeals.  When  the  foeces  are  too  hard,  they  are  li- 
able to  occafion  head  ach,  opthalmia,  fever,  efpe- 
cially  in  irritable  habits,  and  fometimes  hernia  and 
even  apoplexy.  Obflinate  coflivenefs  occafions 
flatulency  and  even  convulfions  in  hyflerical  and 
hypochondriacal  fubje&s. 

• 

Navier  found  the  return  exceedingly  diflended  in 
; a young  man  who  had  hardly  a llool  in  twenty  days. 

The  effluvia  that  arife  from  thefe  retained  foeces 
: being  abforbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation  oc- 
cafion confiderable  acrimony,  and  eruption  on  the  fkin. 
I remember  an  hypochondriac,  who  during  many 
months  went  to  flool  only  once  a fortnight.  His 
ftools  were  of  a green  colour,  and  yet  notwithftand- 
ing  this  long  conflipation  his  appetite  continued 
to  be  voracious,  nor  did  his  belly  ever  appear 
fvvelled.  T rioen  fpeaks  of  a conflipation  which 
continued  three  months  in  an  old  woman  of  eighty- 

four, 
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four,  and  terminated  in  death.  Even  the  retention 
of  wind  is  fotnctimes  not  altogether  void  of  danger. 
S-ftetoniuS  relates  that  the  emperor  Claudian  having 
been  told  that  foine  perfon  had  died  a martyr  to  good 
planners  by  checking  his  inclinations  in  this  way, 
iffued  an  Witt  by  which  all  perfons  had  leave  to 
break  wind  in  every  place. 

There  are  as  many  bad  effects  from  habitual  di- 
arrhoea as  from  too  great  coflivencfs.  Diarrhoea  is 
fometimes  of  a very  falutary  tendency,  but  when  it 
recurs  often,  or  is  long  continued,  it  generally  in- 
dicates fome  defett  in  the  abdominal  vifcera.  I 
have  often  obferved  a diarrhoea  in  hypochondriacal 
and  hyllerical  patients  which  has  been  not  fuffici- 
ently  attended  to,  or  improperly  confidered  as  a fa- 
lutary  effett  of  nature.  In  many  fuch  patients  this 
diarrhoea  continues  during  feveral  years  ; fometimes  j 
returning  every  day,  fometimes  only  feveral  times  in 
a week,  fometimes  not  qujte  fo  often.  It  deprives 
the  body  of  its  nourifhment,  exhaufls  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient,  and  at  length  becomes  the  caufe  of  dif- 
eafes,  of  which  it  was  at  firft  only  an  effett.  I am 
therefore  not  furprized  that  Dr.  Zeviani  fhould  con- 
fider  a lax  belly  as  an  unfavourable  fymptom  in  thefe 
complaints,  and  affert  that  a diarrhoea  of  only  one 
day  does  more  harm  here  than  a conflipation  of  fir-  ■ 
teen. 

The  excretion  of  urine  is  more  copious  in  cold  I 
than  in  hot  countries,  becaufe  the  infenfible  per-  1 
fpiratien  is  lefs.  Women  in  general  are  able  to  re-  | 

tain  I 
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tain  their  urine  longer  then  men  (b).  Too  copious 
adifcharge  by  urine  becomes  truly  morbid,  and  con- 
ditutes  a difeafe  called  diabetes.  Gatinaria  gives 
us  the  cafe  of  a woman  who  in  fixty  days  had  voided 
by  urine  1740  pints  of  water  over  and  above  the 
quantity  fire  had  drank  in  that  time,  and  yet  fhe 
recovered.  Boerhaave  attended  a fludious  young 
man,  who  was  attacked  with  a white  milky  diabetes, 
brought  on  by  the  immoderate  ufe  of  tea  and  coffee 
which  he  had  taken  to  prevent  his  flceping.  This 
patient  died  confumptive,  after  being  tormented 
with  an  inceffant  third,  which  no  remedies  could 
alleviate.  Mundius,  in  the  Bologna  memoirs,  re- 
lates the  cafe  of  a nun  who  during  87  days  voided 
40  pints  of  urine  daily,  tho’  her  daily  confumption 
of  meat  and  drink  amounted  to  no  more  than  three 
pounds. 

The  retention  of  the  urine  is  no  lefs  dangerous  in 
its  effe£ls,  and  in  general  foon  carries  off  the  patient. 
Too  great  an  accumulation  of  urine  will  fometirnes 
happen  in  pregnant  women.  In  fome  patients  the 
bladder  has  been  feen  to  rife  above  the  pubis,  and 
the  great  irritation,  and  exccfdve  but  ufelefs- efforts 
to  evacuate  it,  have  carried  it  downwards  into  the 
ferotum.  In  others,  the  urine  has  been  wholly 
fuppreffed  by  the  two  ureters  becoming  obdru&ed  ; 
the  one  from  fome  primary  affe&ion,  and  the  other 
by  fympathy.  The  too  great  didention  of  the  blad- 
der deprives  it  of  its  contraclile  faculty,  and  even 


( b)  This  is  to  be  applied  only  to  healthy  women,  and  feems 
chitfly  to  be  the  effeft  of  habit, 
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burfts  it,  unlefs  it  is  feafonably  relieved  by  furgery 
The  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe,  being  in  a coach  a 
Prague  with  the  Emperor,  retained  his  urine  througl 
a falfe  complaifance  and  when  he  afterwards  trie* 
to  make  water,  his  efforts  were  ineffedlual  and  he  fe! 
a victim  to  his  delicacy. 

The  ihfenlible  oerfpiratioft  is  different  accord 
ing  to  the  diverlity  of  climate,  feafon,  age,  fe> 
diet,  See.  In  tulrperate  climates  the  ftools  an 
urine  feldom  exceed  four  pounds  in  a healthy  ma 
who  takes  eight  pounds  of  aliment  in  the  four  an 
twenty  hours.  The  reft  paffes  off  by  the  ihfenfib 
perfpiration.  The  infenfible  perfpiration  is  vet' 
great  in  hot  climates  and  much  lefs  in  cold  countrie 
The  infenfible  perfpiration  goes  on  freely  in.  a cle; 
heavy  air,  and  is  more  interrupted  when  the  atmc 
phere  is  light  and  obfeure.  Old  people  perlpi 
lefs  than  young  ones,  becaufe  in  old  age  the  evac-u 
tions  by  ftool  and  urine  are  more  copious  than  | 
youth.  Indigeftible  aliment  diminifhes  this  evacu  ■ 
tion,  while  on  the  other  hand  liquid  food  and  lu< 
as  is  eafy  of  digeftion  increafes  it.  It  is  likewife  co  ■ 
fiderably  increafed  by  the  ufe  of  hot  bathing. 

When  the  infenfible  perfpiration  is  increafed  tc  t 
Certain  degree  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  f 
Iweat.  This  weakens  the  body  exceedingly  ; fweat  t - 
ing  contrary  to  nature,  and  phyficians  very  juftly  cc  - 
fideting  it  as  a dangerous  difeafe,  when  it  is  in  e - 
cels  or  too  long  continued.  Sweat  ought  net  r 
hardly  to  take  place  in  a healthy  lubjeft,  unlefs  ; 
ufes  lome  violent  exercife,  or  commits  fome  error  i 
diet.  Sweat  can  therefore  only  be  accidentally  u - 
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ful  in  certain  circumftances.  The  more  we  perfpire 
beyond  the  ufual  ftandard  of  health,  the  more  we 
are  weakened.  This  weaknefs  is  the  more  evident, 
as  we  are  able  in  many  cafes  to  remedy  it  by  taking 
a glafs  of  wine  and  a little  nourifhment.  All  well 
informed  phyficians  are  agreed  on  this  h,ead.  Igno- 
rant pra&itioners,  nurfes,  and  the  vulgar  in  general, 
do  indeed  extol  the  utility  and  wholefomenefs  of 
fweating,  and  imagine  that  it  faves  the  patient,  and 
carries  off  the  vitiated  humours.  But  they  do  not 
confider  or  preceive  that  this  ill-grounded  prejudice 
has  every  day  the  moft  fatal  effeffs.  Their  experience 
does  not  extend  fo  far  as  this. 

I have  feen  many  perfons,  who  in  other  refpeffs 
were  men  of  fenfe,  extremely  obftinate  on  this  head, 
and  who  from  exceffive  fweating  have  been  attacked 
with  inflammatory  clifeafes  or  rheumatifm  or  cuta- 
neous eruptions  or  phthifis  or  have  perhaps  become 
the  moil  melancholy  inflances  of  hypochondriacal 
affe&ion,  after  having  converted  their  bodies  into  fo 
many  vapor  machines,  with  a view  to  remedy  ima- 
ginary ills,  or-  more  ftricfHy  fpeaking,  to  aggravate 
diforders  which  would  have  yielded  to  the  flighteft 
remedy,  judicioully  applied. 

Diminifhed  perfpiration  is  by  no  means  fo  dan- 
gerous as  too  great  an  excretion  in  this  way,  becaufe 
the  urine  is  then  fecreted  in  increafed  quantity.  But 
there  are  many  inconveniences  refulting  from  a hid- 
den fuppreffion  of  the  perfpiration  ; fuch  as  colds, 
catarrhal  fevers,  eryfipelas,  rheumatifm  and  even 
palfy. 

Nor  is  it  lefs  dangerous  to  expofe  one’s-felf  to  the 
night  air,  efpecially  in  hot  countries.  Colics  are 
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very  frequently  occafioned  at  Rome  by  expofure  to 
the  evening  damps  of  the  hot  feafon.  Similar 
complaints  are  obferved  in  Jamaica  and  Malabar. 
We  are  told  in  the  Chinefe  bookTchang-Seng,  that 
they  who  repofe  themfelves  too  long  a time  in  a fitua- 
tion  open  to  the  dews,  are  liable  to  palfy  or  at  lead 
to  diarrhoea. 

There  will  likewife  be  danger  in  fuddenly  check- 
ing the  fweat  [b).  I have  feen  an  incurable  deaf- 
nefs  and  other  diforders  refult  from  this  caule.  It 
is  well  known  that  Scarron’s  laft  illnefs  was  occa- 
fioned by  his  throwing  himfelf,  with  his  pores  open, 
into  the  Seine. 

Man  being  intended  by  his  maker  for  procreation, 
the  effufion  of  the  feminal  juices  is  as  conformable 
to  health  and  nature,  as  any  of  the  other  excretions  ; 
but  when  ever  this  effufion  is  carried  to  excefs  by 
lawlefs  irritation  and  a heated  imagination,  the 
molt  baneful  fymptoms  may  necefiarily  be  expelled 
to  follow.  All  phyficians  have  agreed  that  the  lofs 
of  an  ounce  of  feminal  liquor  weakens  the  conflitu- 
tion  more  than  that  of  forty  ounces  of  blood.  The 
pieafurc  of  venery  is  a kind  of  epileptic  motion,  and- 
the  relaxation  that  fucceeds  it,  is  proportioned  to 
the  violence  of  the  preceeding  fpafrn.  Aretaeus  fpeaks 
of  this  rebud  liquor  as  rendering  us  lively,  bold 


( b)  Much  will  depend  on  habit  in  thefe  matters.  It  is  a 
very  old  practice  of  going  rrom  the  hot  to  '.he  cold  bath.  The 
Romans  did  this  ;and  a!!  ranks  of  people  in  Rufiia  bathe  twice  * 
week  in  water  heated  to  i6o*,ana  immediately,  with  the  pores 
reeking,  go  and  rol  in  the  fnoyv. 
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and  animated,  giving  us  a firm  and  manly  voice, 
and  fitting  us  for  great  undertakings.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  exceffive  venery  exhaufts  all  the  powers  of 
our  nature  hy  weakening  and  defiroying  the  energy 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  thus  fapping,  as  it  were, 
the  very  ptinciple  of  life.  The  milerable  viflims  to 
this  paflion  begin  by  lofing  their  flrength  and  flefh, 
and  by  having  the  fun&ions  of  all  the  vifeera  gra- 
dually impaired;  hence  indigeftion,  weaknefs  and 
dimnefs  of  fight,  head  ach,  tremor,  hypochondria- 
cal affe&ion,  epilepfy,  and  even  phthifis  pulmonalis. 
The  body  in  thefe  cafes  becomes  extremely  languid  ; 
the  foul  feems  to  be  deprived  of  all  her  faculties  ; and 
the  confideration  is  rendered  ftill  more  melancholy 
when  we  refle£l  that  thefe  unhappy  fubjeds  are  ge- 
nerally in  the  flower  of  their  age.  This  excefs  is 
the  gulph  that  abforbs  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  part 
of  the' ftate.  The  licentioufnefs  that  prevails  in  ail 
great  cities  is  the  reafon  why  we  fee  fo  many  weak 
heads,  fo  many  ufelefs  citizens,  who  were  blafled  as 
it  were  in  their  bud,  by  the  lawlefs  pleafures  of  their 
better  days. 

Marriage  unfortunately  does  not  exclude  thefe  ex- 
ceffes,  and  the  evils  that  refult  from  them.  There 
are  many  hufbands  who  exhauft  their  health  in  this 
way,  and  become  the  fathers  of  an  infirm  and  fickly 
offspring.  The  excefs  of  venery  feems  to  be  the 
reafon  why  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  feel  fo 
foon  the  approaches  of  old  age.  The  women  in  hot 
climates  leldom  bear  children  after  their  thirty-fifth 
year.  This  premature  old  age  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  heat  of  climate,  becaufe  the  Brachmans  by  a 
regular  life,  and  abftinence  from  venery,  attain  to 
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very  advanced  years.  The  heat  oi  climate  may,  and 
indeed  does  ftimulate  the  defires,  but  it  is  the  in- 
dulgence of  thefe  that  does  hanO. 

Premature  old  age  is  not  the  only  confeqUence 
of  thefe  abufes.  Their  firft  efle<d  is  to  occafion  in- 
voluntary emiffions  which  weaken  the  patients  ex- 
ceedingly. Thefe  pollutions  may  be  excited  indeed 
by  innocent  means.  The  idea  of  a beautiful  wo- 
man, fays  Baron  Haller,  may  be  one  caufe,  but 
this  is  not  enough  to  occafion  infirmity.  The  effe&s 
we  allude  to,  occur  without  the  leafl  ftimulus  or 
idea  of  a woman,  even  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  fe- 
rious  occupations,  and  fuch  as  are  the  moft  oppofed 
to  voluptuoufnefs.  In  thefe  cafes  there  is  evidently 
a relaxation  of  the  fpermatic  veflels. 

When  thefe  emiffions  are  the  effefts  of  voluntary 
excitement  in  young  perfons  we  fee  them  feel  at  a 
more  advanced  age  the  fad  effe&s  of  their  foimer 
mifeondudt.  They  have  frequent  pains  at  the  fto- 
mach,  vomiting,  pains  of  the  breaft,  loins,  thighs, 
and  legs.  Their  eyes  are  funk  and  hardiy  able  to 
fupport  a ftrong  light.  I have  been  told  by  a very 
careful  and  attentive  mafter,  that  young  people, 
who  have  indulged  themfelvesin  this  diftrefsful  vice, 
are  unable  to  fupport  themfelves  even  in  a kneeling 
pofture,  and  fometimes  faint  in  their  pofition  ; that 
they  have  a fickly  countenance,  their  eyes  funk,  their 
ears  of  a dull  white,  and  their  lips  of  a pale  com- 
plexion. That  they  have  no  appetite,  and  often 
complain  of  pains  in  the  breaft  and  great  thirft. 
Aretaeus  has  likewife  very  well  deferibed  to  us  the 
cffe&s  of  thefe  pollutions,  whether  voluntary  or  in- 
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Voluntary.  Too  frequent  a wade,  fays  he,  of  the 
feminal  fluid  brings  on  the  infirmities  of  age  prema- 
turely, and  renders  men  indolent,  languid,  fickly, 
effeminate,  and  impotent  negligent ; in  every  thing, 
and  unfit  for  any  occupation  (c). 

I likewife  cortfider  this  abufe  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal caufes  of  hypochondriacal  affedion,  the  nature 
of  which  is  fo  little  known  altho’  its  effe£t£  are  fo 
generally  felt.  This  unhappy  diforder maybe,  and  in- 
deed is  therefultof  many  other  caufes,  but  it  will  be 
always  more  dangerous  in  proportion  as  it  is  brought 
on  by  excefs  of  venery.  It  is  wonderful  to  lee  how 
many  young  men,  who  from  being  gay,  lively,  and 
in  perfect  health  before  marriage,  become  fom$ 
months  afterwards  fickly,  melancholy,  indolent, 
and  in  one  word,  hypochondriacal.  1 have  like- 
wife feen  people  plunge  themfelves  into  all  the  hor- 
rors of  this  complaint,  by  marrying  when  the  flower 
of  their  age  was  over,  and  when  their  powers  had 
begun  to  fuffer  from  the  injuries  of  time.  Plater 
fpeaks  of.  a man  who  married  in  advanced  life, 
and  who  was  feized  with  fo  violent  a fpafin  about 
the  bread,  on  his  wedding  night,  as  to  die  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife.  Salmuth  faw  a learned  but  hypo- 
chondriacal man  become  truly  phrenitic  from  the 


(r)  If  an  apology  for  altering  and  mutilating  the  exprefiions 
of  Dr.  Z,  is  any  vvheie  neceffary,  it  will  be  particularly  fo  in 
this  part  of  the  work,  where  I fay  much  lets  than  he  has  faid, 
and  with  confiderable  variations.  The  truth  is  that  fomeofhis 
cblervations,  tho’  exceedingly  juft  and  ufeful,  feemed  improper 
for  readers  of  every  clafs,  and  they  who  read  with  a view  to  in- 
ilruft  themfelves  in  phyfic  will,. find  the  fame  things  in  a work 
written  by  Dr.  TiiTot. 
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fame  caufe.  Dr.  Tiffot  knew  a man  who  in  his  fiftieth 
year  married  a young  wife,  became  blind  three  weeks 
after  marriage,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month.  If  the  fenfes  corrupt  the  mind,  the  latter 
in  its  turn  may  be  faid  to  deprave  the  fenfes,  when 
we  indulge  a cupidity  that  proceeds  altogether  from 
the  imagination;  or  from  an  incontinency,  that  is 
habitual  even  after  nature  herfelf  is  filent. 

A combination  of  melancholy  with  hypochondria- 
cal affe&ion  is  likewife  one  of  the  effe£ls  of  this  abufe. 

A patient  in  this  hate  fometimes  feeks  for  relief  in 
the  embraces  of  his  wife,  and  this  conftantly  adds 
to  his  complaint.  Incontinency  melts  down  all  the 
powers  ol  the  foul.  Socrates  ufed  to  reproach 
Alcibiades  with  fpoiling  the  fineff  genius  in  Greece 
by  his  iibertinifm.  Newton,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
carried  with  him  to  the  grave  what  moft  of  our 
young  men  lofe  before  they  are  fourteen,  In  fhort 
married  people  have  been  feen  to  bring  on  a variety 
of  difeafes  by  their  incontinency.  Some  have  loft 
their  eye  fight  by  a cataracft  ; others  have  died  of 
hemopthyfis  ; or  after  languifhing  many  months, 
have  been  carried  off  by  tabes  dorfalis. 

•i 

Phyficians,  who  are  accuflomedto  the  great,  know 
how  confiderable  a fhare  Iibertinifm  has  in  ag- 
gravating and  complicating  their  diforders,  and 
rendering  them  no  longer  diftinguilhable.  It  is  to 
this  caufe  that  Dr.  Tiffot  attributes  the  fatality  which 
in  general  accompanies  the  diforders  of  people  of 
iafhion.  Women  are  in  general  much  lefs  incom- 
moded by  their  incontinency  than  men.  In  certain 
circumftauces,  however,  abufes  in  this  way  are  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  fatal  to  tliem.  It  feems  more  cfpfecially  to 
be  one  of  the  great  caufes  of  the  frequency  of  abor- 
tion, and  Werlhoff  is  of  opinion  that  without  2n 
attention  to  this  article,  all  our  remedies  to  prevent 
mifcarriages  will  be  ineffe&ual.  1 have  had  more 
than  one  opportunity  of  confirming  the  truth  of  his 
obfervation. 

The  catamenia  in  women  are  very  different  ac- 
cording to  different  circumfitances.  In  hot  countries 
they  appear  at  an  early  period.  In  Italy  and  Spain 
women  begin  to  menflruate  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  this  is  the  reafon  why  girls  are  declared  mar- 
riageable at  that  age,  by  the  R.oman  law.  Shaw  tells 
us  that  in  Barbary  the  women  bear  children  at  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  are  grand  mothers  at  four  and 
twenty.  At  Goa,  girts  conceive  at  nine,  ten  and 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  are  paft  pregnancy  at  thirty. 
Women  do  not  begin  to  menflruate  till  a later  period 
in  cold  and  mountainous  countries:  in  general,  at 
fourteen  years  of  age.  If  the  catamenia  appear 
much  earlier  than  this,  it  is  the  effebl  of  a very  par- 
ticular temparament:  if  they  are  delayed  till  the 
eighteenth  year,  it  is  a difeafe.  The  evacuation  is 
in  the  greatefl  quantity  in  temperate  climates  : in 
very  hot  countries  it  is  much  lefs.  Women  who 
are  much  habituated  to  violent  exercife,  likewife 
menflruate  but  little.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  wo- 
men in  Brazil  who  do  all  the  laborious  work.  Very 
fat  wemen  likewife  menflruate  but  little  when  they 
drink  fparingly,  and  are  not  voluptuous.  They  are 
not  much  affedled  by  irregular  merrflruation,  but  the 
approach  of  the  catamenia  is  commonly  announced 
by  very  acute  colic  pains.  Women  of  a melan- 
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clioly  temparament  menflruate  little  and  irregularly. 
A voluptuous  life  condantly  adds  to  the  frequency 
and  quantity  of  this  evacuation  : this  is  the  reafon 
why  women  who  live  Iuxurioully  in  large  towns  ge- 
nerally menflruate  every  fifteen  days.  Lafcivious 
girls  are  likewife  fubjed  to  frequent  menftruation. 
Love  fays  Baron  Haller  animates  the  motion  of  the 
bicod,  augments  the  number  of  pulfations,  and  oc- 
cafions  an  inequality  in  the  pulfe,  which  may  be  af- 
cribed  to  the  fear  which  is  the  infeparable  companion 
of  love  : a violent  paffion  as  it  approaches  the  mo- 
ment of  enjoyment  is  accompanied  with  extreme  heat, 
violent  pulfation  of  the  heart,  fometimes  increafed 
a&ivity,  fometimes  tremor,  and  gives  as  it  were  the 
fenfation  of  fire  circulating  through  the  blood  veffels  ; 
This  is  the  reafon  why  in  women  of  warm  paffions 
the  catamenia  fometimes  take  place  previous  to  the 
moment  of  confummation.  Various  fymptoms  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  themenflrual  period.  The 
generality  of  women  feel  atenfion  about  the  facrum, 
head  ach,  and  pain  in  the  bread ; fome  have  diarrhoea  ; 
others  naufea, vertigo, and  cramps.  This  flow  common- 
ly goes  on  increafing,  till  the  third  day,  and  gradually 
diminifhes  till  the  fixth,  In  fome  women  it  conti- 
nues only  two  days,  in  others  duiing  eight  ; but  in 
thefe  lad  there  is  ufuafly  fomething  amifs.  In  young 
women  the  catamenia,  after  their  fird  appearance, 
fometimes  do  not  return  again  for  a year,  and  are 
fome  time  before  they  follow  a regular  period.  In 
general,  the  menfes  appear  every  thirty  or  thirty  one 
days,  and  ceafe  during  pregnancy,  but  to  both  thefe 
rules  there  are  many  exceptions.  An  immoderate 
How  of  the  menfes  ( Menorrhagia ) like  all  other  he- 
morrhages, is  extremely  prejudicial  to  health.  The 
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external  parts  of  the  body  be  ;ome  cold  and  pale ; 
the  patients  are  fubjeft  to  naufea,  head  ach,  lan- 
guor, cramps,  fyncope,  hyflerical  affeclion,  and 
even  convulfions.  If  the  difcharge  continues  to  a 
certain  degree,  it  occafions  dropfy,  as  I have  feen 
happen  in  a woman  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who, 
during  fix  years,  was  fubjed  to  continued  menorr- 
hagia. Firft  her  face  began  to  fwell,  and  then  the 
reft  of  her  body,  till  at  length  fhe  became  truly 
dropfical.  Others  are  attacked  with  flow  fever,  in 
confequence  of  menorihagia,  which  terminates  in 
confumption.  In  forne  it  occafions  fterility,  and 
in  others  abortion. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  in  this  place  the  flow  of 
the  menfes  beyond  their  ufual  period.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  catamenia  flow  irregularly  and  more 
copioufly  as  they  approach  their  final  period.  Hence 
it  has  been  confidered  as  exceedingly  ufeful  to  have 
thefe  latter  difeharges  of  a longer  duration,  which 
take  place  about  the  fiftieth  year.  The  flow  is,  in 
general,  morbid  only  when  extended  beyond  that 
term,  and  this  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  for  I have 
myfelf  feen  it  beyond  the  feventieth  year.  But 
whenever  continued  beyond  the  fifty-firft  or  fifty- 
fecond  year,  it  occafions  morbid  fymptoms  even  in 
women  who  have  before  this  period  enjoyed  the 
beft  health.  It  is  not  unufual  to  fee  this  final  fup- 
prelfion  preceded  by  cramps,  vertigo,  and  even  fyn- 
cope. 1 have  feveral  times  feen  thefe  cramps  affeft: 
the  bladder  with  inexpreffible  pain,  and  occafion  a 
retention  of  urine  which  continued  a day  or  two. 
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When  the  catamenia  continue  beyond  the  fifty- 
fifth  year,  they  commonly  occafion  dropfy,  or  there 
is  fome  hidden  diforder,  perhaps  cancer,  in  the 
uterus.  Thus  a woman  feventy-one  years  of  age, 
after  having  had  a return  of  this  flux  during  four 
years,  had  a fcrppreffion  of  the  difcharge  by  expo.- 
fure  to  cold  when  at  church,  and  foon  afterwards 
a cancer  manifefted  itfelf  in  the  uterus,  and  after 
exciting  the  molt  horrid  fymptoms  carried  off  the 
patient  in  two  months.  Boerhaave  tells  us  that 
uterine  hemorrhage  happening  between  the  age  of 
fifty  and  fixty  years  ufually  terminates  fatally. 

A fuppreflfion  of  the  menflrual  evacuation  is 
likewife  productive  of  many  inconveniences.  Languor, 
depravation  or  lofs  of  appetite,  naufea,  flatulency, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  tenfion  of  the  breaff,  hyfle- 
rical  fuffocation  efpecially  when  in  bed,  dry  cough, 
difficulty  of  refpiration,  blueifh  circles  around  the 
eyes,  head  ach,  dizzinefs,  violent  pains  of  the  joints, 
cedematous  fwellings  of  the  legs  ; thefe  are  the  more 
general  effe&s  of  obflru&ed  catamenia.  Sometimes, 
tho’  more  rarely,  the  patient  falls  into  melancholy 
from  this  caufe,  as  I had  occafion  to  obferye  not 
long  ago.  In  fome  patients  the  menfes  are  feen  to 
flow  from  different  parts  of  the  body.  Many  in- 
fiances  of  this  fort  are  related  by  authors.  I myfeff 
have  lately  had  the  care  of  a patient  fixteen  years  of 
age,  who  as  yet  has  had  no  flow  from  the  uterus, 
but  for  a twelvemonth  pall,  has  pretty  regul  ally  had 
an  hemorrhage  from  the  nofe  every  month,  which 
has  continued  two  or  three  days.  Whenever  this 
difcharge  has  omitted  to  take  place,  fire  has  conflantly 
complained  of  colic  pains,  extreme  anxiety,  appears 
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fad,  and  has  a very  flow  and  weak  pulfe.  Ano- 
ther patient,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  and  who  from 
fupprefTed  catamenia  had  experienced  the  fymptoms 
lilual  on  fuch  occafions,  at  length  was  attacked 
with  hemoptoe,  which  returned  with  great  violence 
every  month,  during  fix  months,  but  on  the  feventh 
month  it  failed  in  its  appearance,  and  the  patient 
had  a violent  pleuritic  flitch,  accompanied  with  a 
fmart  fever  and  delirium.  Some  years  previous  to 
this,  the  fame  perfon  had  menflruated  from  the  ex- 
tremity df  the  index. 

Dr.  Schobinger  oF  Saint  Gall,  has  feen  a girl 
whofe  hands  regularly  fwelled  at  the  approach  of 
the  mehflrual  period,  till  at  length  nature  relieved 
herfelf  by  a difcharge  from  the  two  fore-fingers. 
Hippocrates  tells  us  that  fupprefTed  catamenia  are 
'the  catlfe  of  beard  in  women.  I will  not  under- 
take to  fay,  whether  this  opinion  is  well  founded  or 
not. 

We  have  before  obferved  that  the  cefTation  of  the 
menfes  does  not  always  take  place  at  the  fame  pe- 
riod. In  robuft  and  corpulent  women  they  fome- 
times  difappear  at  thirtv-five.  In  delicate  women 
they  return  till  a later  period.  In  general  the  time 
of  this  cefTation  is  confidered  as  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  the  health  of  women.  In  many  it  is  at- 
tended with  no  change  of  health.  Delicate  fubje&s, 
who  have  been  accuflomed  to  profufe  difeharges, 
Hud  themfelves  relieved  apthis  period.  But  this  is 
not  the  cafe  with  alL-  In  many  women,  the  natural 
furplus  of  blood  continues  to  take  place,  although 
the  organs  that  are  deftined  to  evacuate  it  ate  clofed 
Lis  up  j 
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up  ; or  thefe  organs  may  continue  to  be  unchanged, 
or  at  leaf!  not  wholly  collapled,  after  the  ufual 
accumulation  has  ceafed  to  take  place.  Thefe, 
therefore,  will  be  the  principal  fources  of  female  dil- 
cafes  at  this  period  of  life  {cl). 

The  lochia  may  likewife  be  mentioned  here,  be- 
taufe  this  dilcliarge  is  of  the  greatefl  confequence 
it)  the  recovery  of  lying-in  women.  This  evacuation 
for  fomc  days  after  delivery  confifls  of  pure  blood, 
till  at  length  by  the  contra&ion  of  the  uterine  veffels, 
and  the  increafe  of  milk  in  the  breafls,  it  gradually 
becomes  ferous  and  lefs  copious,  and  in  the  fpace  of 
a fortnight,  or  little  more,  generally  ccafes.  In  fome 
women  it  continues  only  ten  days,  and  now  and 
then  not  fo  long  in  fubje&s  who  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  menflruate  in  fmall  quantity,  and  whofe 
veffels  are  of  little  diameter,  or  who  have  had  much 
flow  during  the  firft  days  after  delivery. 

Atr  immoderate  flux  of  the  lochia  is  fuppofedto  be 
very  often  fatal  to  young  and  robuft  women.  This 
may  indeed  be  true  ; but  the  hemorrhage  in  thefe 
cafes  is  very  often  the  effedt  of  fome  injury  done  to 
the  uterus  in  delivery.  Profufe  lochia  differ  not 
from  profufe  catamenia  wheir  the  uterus  is  unhurt. 

Afupprefhon  of  the  lochia  is  commonly  unfavoura- 
ble, and  very  often  dangerous.  It  will  be  lefs  alarm- 

- ' .. . . 

(d)  The  reader  will  do  well  to  confide  a very  ingenious  pa- 
per, on  the  management  proper  at  the  ceflation  of  the  menles, 
by  Dr.  Pother  gill,  in  the  vth.  volume  of  Med.  Obf,  & Inq. 
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ing  in  women  who  ufually  menflruate  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, but  whenever  this  falutary  difcharge  is  fudden- 
ly  checked  by  expofure  to  cold,  or  other  caufes  it 
commonly  occafions  difagreeable  fymptoms.  Baron 
Haller  has  feen  the  blood  diffufing  itfelf  through 
the  orifice  of  the  fallopian  tubes,  and  this  more 
particularly  in  cafes  where  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
was  contrafled.  This  is  a circumflance  worthy  of 
obfervation,  and  which  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
fufficiently  attended  to. 

A woman  came  to  confult  me  not  long  ago,  who 
twenty  years  before  this  had  drank  a bottle  of  cold 
water  immediately  after  her  delivery,  by  the  advice 
of  her  midwife,  with  a view  to  prevent  her  fwreat- 
ing.  The  lochia  were  fuppreffed  by  thefe  means, 
and  brought  on  a cough,  which  degenerated  into 
incurable  aflhma.  Her  menfes  have  never  appear- 
ed fince  that  period.  A fuppreffion  of  the  lochia  as 
now  and  then  fuccecded  by  deep  melancholy,  or  by 
a true  phrenzy,  which  is  commonly  periodical.  I 
remember  to  have  feen  a woman  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  fell  into  a profound  hyflerical  melancholy  from 
this  caufe.  This  woman  was  affe&ed  with  extraor- 
dinary timidity,  and  conceived  a fingular  averfion 
for  all  the  ideas  which  before  this  had  been  the 
moil  flattering  to  her  : (lie  complained  inceflantly  o£ 
head  ach,  was  averfe  to  all  food,  felt  a languor, in 
all. the  parts  of  her  body,  her  legs  trembled,  and 
(lie  had  a frequent  fenfe  of  fuffocation.  Baron  Van 
Swieten  tells  us  that  lying-in  women  fometimes 
fall  into  incurable  mania  from  fome  affliilion  of 
the  mind,  and  this  we  may  reafonably  afcribe  to 
the  fame  cauls.  Dr.  Hiizel,  of  Zurich,  has  feen  a 

fuppreffion 
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fuppreffion  of  the  lochia  brought  On  by  extrefrid 
grief,  and  fucceeded  by  univerfal  tetanos.  A wo- 
man at  the  age  of  thirty  fix  was  delivered  of  her 
firfl  child,  which  died  footi  after  its  birth.  She  had 
always  be'en  of  a timid  difpofitioii,  a nd  inclined  to 
melancholy,  and  joined  to  thefe,  other  marks  of  a 
weaknefs  of  the  nervous  fyflem.  The  patient  had 
fatigued  herfelf  extremely,  during  her  labour, 
through  the  imprudent  follicitations  of  an  igno- 
rant midwife,  and  her  ffrength  was  fo  much  ex- 
haufted  by  thefe  exertions,  that  fhe  became  convul- 
fed,  and  now  and  then  delirious.  The  firfl  day  af- 
ter delivery  the  lochia  flowed  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
the  next  day  wholly  difappeared.  During  the 
whole  of  that  day,  the  delirium  returned  from  time 
to  time,  her  pulfe  was  flrong  and  quick,  fhe  fweat 
abundantly,  and  voided  her  urine  without  difficulty. 
The  third  night  (he  flept  pretty  well,  but  flill  her 
pulfe  continued  as  before,  and  fhe  complained  of 
violent  thirfl  : the  lochia  came  down  again  a little, 
and  the  patient  became  more  chearful.  The  night 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  fhe  was  very  reftlels, 
and  complained  of  violent  fpafmodic  pains  in  the 
lower  belly;  the  pulfe  , was  equal,  the  urine  white, 
and  the  lochia  appeared  in  very  fmall  quantity. 
The  pulfe  foftened,  the  fweat  diminifhed,  and  fhe 
flept  compofedly  : but  fhe  fell  infenfiblv  into  a deep 
melancholy,  which  increafed  exceedingly  on  the 
eleventh  day,  after  an  uneafy  night,  and  the  follow- 
ing evening  fhe  was  feized  with  an  univeffal  tetanos, 
which  continued  all  the  next  day,  till  the  evening. 
On  the  fifteenth  fhe  had  a miliary  eruption.  This 
patient  recovered,  but  nine  months  elapfed  before 
the  melancholy  left  her.  This  cafe  proves,  how 

grievous 
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grievous  may  be  the  fymptoms  refulting  from  a fup- 
preflion  of  the  lochia  ( e),  when  any  paffion  of  tire 
mind  is  the  caufe  of  fuch  a fupprefhon, 

Too  copious  a flow  of  milk  may  have  bad  effe£ls, 
efpecially  if  the  woman  is  of  too  delicate  a habit. 
If  .this  flow  is  encouraged  Iby  giving  fuck,  the  pa- 
tient becomes  languid,  lofes  her  chearfulnefs  and 
appetite,  feels  cramps,  head-ach,  and  ficknefs  at 
the  flomach,  and  unlefs  feafonably  relieved,  he&ic 
fever  comes  on,  and  the  patient  falls  into  confump- 
tion.  A pregnant  woman  who  gives  fuck,  will  be 
in  danger  of  abortion,  and  the  milk  fhe  gives  will 
be  unwholefome. 

The  fupprefhon  of  the  milk  is  likewife  very  oftetj 
produ£live  of  difagreeable  efTe<Ts.  The  fever  which 
ufually  fupervenes  a few  days  after  delivery,  when 
the  breads  become  turgid  with  milk,  is  feldom  either 
dangerous,  or  of  long  continuance,  and  terminates 
with  the  relaxation  of  the  diflended  parts,  and  a 
gentle  diaphorefis.  But  in  fome  cafes  it  occahons 
indurations  of  the  breafls,  which  degenerate  into 
abfeefs,  or  remain  hard  and  indolent  during  a fe- 
ties  of  years,  and  at  length  become  cancarous. 
Sometimes  a fudden  repulfion  of  the  milk  has  occa- 
sioned inflammation  of  the  uterus. 


(e)  The  Reader  who  confiders  the  (fate  of  this  patient  pre- 
vious to  her  lying-in,  and  her  violent  exertions  during  labour, 
\vill  perhaps  be  difpofed  to  aferibe  all  thefe  fymptoms 
L to  morbid  irritability,  and  weaknefs  of  the  nervous  fyitem  ra,- 
ther  than  to  the  feppreffion  of  the  lochia,  which  feems  to  have 
been  only  an  effeft  of  thedifeafe.  I did  not  chufe  to  fupprefs 
the  caf^,  boweyer,  becaule  it  may  have  its  life. 


We 
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We  have  now  examined,  in  a general  way,  die 
various  effe&s  that  are  liable  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  morbid  hate  ol  the  excretions;  and  however  great 
the  number  and  diverhty  of  thefe  may  feem  to  be, 
they  are,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  be  diftinguifhed, 
■when  we  know  how  to  appreciate  the  effe&s  of  each 
caufe,  and  are  able  to  combine  them  properly.  It 
fo  commonly  happens  that  one  particular  excretion, 
by  being  vitiated,  produces  fome  morbid  change  in 
one  or  more  others,  that  it  will  be  almoft  always 
neceffary  to  confider  the  flate  of  feveral  of  thefe,  to 
be  the  better  enabled  to  eflimate  the  effe&s  which 
feemed  to  be  derived  wholly  from  one.  The  Phy- 
fician  ought  to  know  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  fame 
changes  do  not  always  excite  precifcly  tire  fame  ef- 
fects, becaufe  thefe  will  be  varioufly  modified  by 
different  circumflances,  of  which  he  ought  to  be 
previoully  aware,  fince  without  this  knowledge,  he 
will  only  fee  things  improperly,  or  in  part. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Of  the  Paffions , confidered,  as  the  remote  Caufes  of 
Difeafe . 

TRISTRAM  Shandy,  has  with  fome  pleafantry 
compared  the  body  and  foul,  to  a coat  and 
its  lining  ; if  you  rumple  the  one,  you  rumple  the 
other. 

Some  phyficians  have  attributed  to  the  foul,  a 
certain  impetus  (.-w^v),  or  impulfive  power , and  ano- 
ther to  the  body.  The  former,  according  to  them, 
is  the  efficient  caufe  of  all  the  violent  paffions  ; the 
latter,  the  efficient  caufe  of  all  the  violent  move- 
ments which  the  body  execute!  by  means  of  the 
nerves.  This  doftrine  is  as  ancient  as  Hippocrates. 
Kaw  Boerhaave  has  fpoken  very  fully  on  it  ; but 
Gaubius,  better  and  with  more  precifion  (/).  I un- 
derhand by  this  impulfive  power,  fimply  the  tempe- 
rament; becaufe  I am  of  opinion,  that  by  this,  all 
our  paffions  fentiments  and  ahions  are  determined. 
I do  not  mean,  however,  to  inveftigate  the 


( f ) See  his  Injli  tut  tones  Pathtlogice.  Page  74,  & feq. 
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theory  of  the  paffions,  becaufe  this  would  be  tq 
deviate  from  the  plan  of  my  work,  I fhall,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  enumerate  fome  of  their  more  ge- 
neral effects. 

The  Paffions  a 61  either  fuddenly  with  more  or 
lefs  energy,  or  flowly.  They  are  either  productive 
of  fudden  death,  or  they  are  only  the  remote  caufe 
of  death,  or  they  undermine  us  gradually.  The 
power  and  extent  of  the  caufe,  but  above  all,  the 
temperament,  will  always  determine  the  degree  of 
danger.  A man,  who  with  little  penetration,  has  a 
great  (hare  of  vivacity,  will  hardly  feel  a contrail 
which  will  terrify  almoft  to  death  another  perfon 
who  with  lefs  vivacity,  and  more  penetration,  per- 
ceives at  once  all  that  may  refult  from  it.  A flupid 
fellow  cannot  conceive  how  other  people  complain 
of  injuries  to  w'hich  he  is  altogether  infenfible  ; but 
on  the  other  hand,  this  man  fuffers  from  a thou- 
land  apprehenfions  which  others  of  better  fenfe  feel 
not,  becaufe  they  know  them  to  be  graundlefs.  In 
general,  men  of  a powerful  imagination  fufferthe  moll 
from  violent  fallies  of  the  foul ; and  they  who  have 
more  of  reafon  than  imagination,  fuffer  molt  from 
the  flower  movements  of  the  mind.  Very  indolent 
or  flupid  people,  in  general,  fuffer  the  leaft  from 
the  Paffions,  but  they  who  unite  an  enlightened 
reafon  to  a lively  and  reflecting  genius,  are  the  moft 
agitated  by  them.  Boerhaave,  w'ho  was  a man 
of  fo  much  moderation,  laid  he  was  convinced 
by  his  own  experience,  that  the  remembrance  of  an 
injury  is  not  to  be  loft,  however  much  we  may 
endeavour  to  forget  it,  unlefs  fome  more  powerful 
and  permanent  idea  comes  in  to  efface  the  remem- 
brance 
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brkrice  of  the  firft  : he  adds,  that  the  mind  is  even 
occupied  with  it  in  dreaming. 

All  the  paflions,  wheti  carried  to  excels,  bring  on 
very  formidable  difeafes,  Sometimes  they  occafiori 
death,  or  bring  us  at  leaf!  into  imminent  danger. 
The  molt  reputable  phyficians  agree  in  Opinion, 
that  terror  may  occafion  apoplexy,  and  death  ; and 
indeed,  they  confider  apoplexy  as  the  molt  common 
. effe£i  of  violent  Palhori.  The  heart  is  fo  violent- 
ly affe£led  by  thefe  extraordinary  impreffions,  that 
it  collapfes  fo  as  neither  td  receive  nor  emit  any 
blood.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  face  becomes 
pale,  and  the  lips  of  a blueilh  complexion,  whillt 
all  motion  ceafes,  and  a perfon  fometimes  falls 
down  dead  inltantaneoufly.  A Paffion,  without 
even  being  carried  to  excefs,  will  fometimes  occa- 
fion a difficulty  of  breathing,  together  with  a fenfe 
of  ftri£lure  in  the  breaft,  and  an  hefitation  to  fpeak, 
the  tongue  remaining  as  it  were  immoveably  fixed 
to  the  palate.  The  weaker  Paffions  fpeak,  the 
ftronger  PaifidnS  are  mute. 

Altho’  the  play  of  the  Paffions  depends  princi- 
pally oil  the  temperament,  and  they  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  unfolding  of  the  fenfitive  faculties  ap- 
plied to  a certain  object,  and  to  a certain  degree, 
yet  flill  it  is  the  foul  that  determines  them  as  a fe- 
eondary  caufe. 

Hylterical  and  hypochondriacal  affe#ion,  and 
likewife  melancholy,  may  indeed  arife  from  many 
jphyfical  caufcs  : but  thefe  difeafes  are  likewife 

fometimes  the  effe&s  of  grief  in  die  moll  healthy 
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people,  altko’  we  are  unable  to  fay  how  this  is 
effeded. 

Violent  tranfports  of  the  mind,  will  likewife  oc- 
cafion  the  return  of  particular  difeafes,  at  a time 
when  from  the  ftate  of  the  patient  there  would  feem 
to  be  nothing  to  fear.  This  is  particularly  inftanccd 
in  epilepfy.  I have  likewife  obferved  that  in  hyf- 
terical  women  when  the  diforder  was  in  a high  de- 
gree, the  fpafmodic  affedion  becoming  lefs  violent 
and  frequent,  was  not  fo  much  to  be  confidered  as  a 
fign  of  their  recovery,  as  their  beginning  to  be  lefs 
affeded  by  certain  ideas,  which  in  health  produced 
no  perceptible  effed,  but  which,  when  the  difeafe 
was  prefent,  conftandy  excited  a fixed  and  terrified 
look,  difficulty  of  refpiration,  and  fpafmodic  move- 
ment of  the  limbs.  The  body  follows  theaffedions 
of  the  foul  in  thefe  cafes,  and  ads  as  the  foul  feels. 
It  will  therefore  not  be  amifs  for  us  to  confider 
the  principal  effeds  of  the  inoft  fenfible  Paffions, 
becaufc  different  Paffions  very  often  produce  diffe- 
rent effeds  ; or  the  fame  Paffions  may  excite  diffe- 
rent circumflances,  either  in  the  fame  or  different 
individuals. 

Joy,  which  Cicero  has  very  well  defined,  a vo- 
luptuous transport  of  the  fo-ul,  and  in  which  he  con- 
tended a wile  man  ought  not  to  indulge  himfelf,  al- 
tho’  he  himfelf  confefles  in  an  unexpeded  moment 
to  have  given  into  it  even  to  excefs  ; this  Paffion  I 
fay  is  much  more  dangerous  to  life,  than  hidden 
grief.  The  inftances  w'e  meet  with  of  tha  fatal  ef- 
feds of  hidden  joy,  are  more  numerous  than  thofe 
of  the  latter.  Sophocles,  being  defirous  of  prov- 
ing 
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jHg  that  at  an  advanced  age  he  was  in  full  pof- 
feffion  of  his  intellectual  powers,  compofed  a tra- 
gedy, was  crowned,  and  died  through  joy.  The 
fame  thing  happened  to  Philippides  the  ccmic 
writer.  We  fee  Chiion,  of  Lacedemon,  embracing 
his  fon  who  had  borne  away  the  prize  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  and  dying  in  his  arms.  Two  Roman 
ladies,  feeing  their  fons  return  from  the  battles  of 
Trafymenus  and  Canute,  died  in  the  fame  manner. 
M.  Juventius  Tlialna,  on  being  told  that  a triumph 
had  been  decreed  to  him  for  having  fubdued  Corfica, 
fell  down  dead  before  the  altar  at  which  he  was 
offering  up  his  thankfgiving.  Vaterus  relates,  that 
a brave  foldier,  who  had  never  been  fick,  died  fud- 
clenlv  in  the  arms  ol  an  only  daughter,  whom  he 
had  long  wifhed  to  fee.  A worthy  family  in  Hol- 
land being  reduced  to  indigence,  the  elder  brother 
palled  over  to  the  Eall  Indies,  acquired  confiderable 
riches  there,  and  returning  home,  prefented  his  filler 
with  the  richeft  jewels  : the  young  woman,  at  this 
unexpc&ed  change  of  fortune,  became  motionlefs 
and  died.  The  famous  Fouquet  died  on  being  told 
that  Louis  XIV.  had  rellored  him  to  his  liberty. 
The  niece  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  not  fufpeChng 
that  a philofopher  would  hoard  up  treafure,  died 
fuddenly,  on  opening  a box  under  her  uncle’s  bed, 
which  contained  fixty  thoufand  ducats.  Dr.  Mead 
tells  us  that  in  the  memorable  year  of  the  South 
Sea  bubble,  more  of  thole  went  mad  who  acquired 
f 01  tunes,  than  of  thole  who  loll  them. 

Laughter,  when  in  excefs,  has  fometimes  oc- 
cafioned  death.  Thus  it  is  related  of  Zeuxis,  that 
having  painted  an  old  woman  and  attentively 
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confidercd  the  picture,  he  found  it  fo  fingulafly  grd- 
tefque  as  to  die  through  laughter  (g)  Philemon 
was  walking  in  a garden,  with  his  friends,  when  an 
afs  came  trotting  towards  them,  and  with  great  com- 
pofure  ate  a difh  of  figs.  “ This  afs,  (faid  Phile- 
mon,) would,  perhaps  chufe  to  have  wine  with  his 
figs  the  wine  was  brought,  the  afs  drank  it,  and 
Philemon  laughed  to  excefs,  and  died. 

Anger  is  a violent  tranfport  of  the  foul  joined  to 
a defire  of  revenge.  The  efFeCls  of  this  palfion 
feem  to  be  to  flimulate  every  thing  that  is  fenfible 
and  moveable  in  man.  The  face  reddens,  the  eyes 
fpatkle,  the  mufcles  are  contracted,  and  the  heart 
beats  with  increafed  quicknefs,  even  an  hundred 
and  forty  ftrokes  in  a minute.  Violent  anger  has 
fometimes  produced  hemorrhages  and  fubcutaneous 
extravafations ; or  fome  veflel  of  the  brain  becoming 
ruptured  by  thefe  tranfports,  a fatal  apoplexy  has 
taken  place.  Sometimes  the  whole  mafs  of  blood 
feems  to  retreat  towards  its  centre,  the  cutaneous 
veins  difappear,  the  face  becomes  pale,  the  voice  is 
faultering  or  altogether  loft,  an  univerfal  tremor 
takes  place,  and  the  perfon  who  is  thus  affeCted, 
totters,  and  at  length  fails  down  in  a ftate  of  infen- 
fibility,  and  perhaps  dies,  unlcfs  nature  is  fpeedily 
relieved.  There  have  been  fome  inflances  ofexcef- 
five  anger  being  fucceeded  by  epilepfy,  colic*  or  a 
violent  degree  of  fever. 


(£}  This  anecdote  of  Zeuxis  is  probably  fabulous. 
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I was  called  not  long  ago,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Waeterli,  to  a young  woman  who  had  fallen  into  a 
convulfive  ftate  in  confequence  of  a violent  fit  of 
anger.  Her  menfes  had  appeared  that  day,  but 
were  checked  by  this  tranfport ; fhe  feemed  to  have 
an  extreme  ftri&ure  of  the  breaft,  and  was  unable 
to  fwallow,  or  to  fpeak;  but  yet  as  fhe  fat  fupported 
in  her  chair,  her  legs  trembled  with  violence,  and 
fhe  groaned  inceffantly  during  the  hour  fhe  conti- 
nued in  this  flate.  I recommended  emollient  clyf- 
ters,  with  a view  to  recall  the  catamenia,  and  Dr. 
Waeterli  propofed  bleeding  in  th>e  foot ; both  thefe 
methods  were  tried:  at  length,  after  repeated  clyflers, 
the  patient  voided  much  bilious  matter  both  by 
flool  and  vomit,  the  fpafm  ceafed,  and  the  menfes 
began  to  flow  copioufly  again,  before  morning  (/?). 

Violent  anger  has  fometimes  the  effeft  of  ex- 
citing an  increafed  flow  of  bile.  In  fome,  this 
pccafions  vomiting  ; in  others,  it  paffes  off  down- 
wards, and  caufes  diarrhoea  ; or  by  being  retained, 
from  a flri&ure  of  the  gall  dufts,  will  perhaps  be 
abforbed,  and  thus  occafion  jaundice.  In  cafes 
where  anger  has  been  fucceeded  by  extreme  grief, 
obftru&ions  have  taken  place  in  the  liver.  Delicate 
women  fometimes  void  a confiderable  quantity  of 
pale  urine  in  thefe  circumflances,  and  hyflerical 
women,  after  violent  anger,  are  aflfe£led  with  pains 

(b)  Tins  cafe  teems  to  have  been  truly  an  hylteric  parox- 
yfm.  Of  all  the  oecafional  caufes  of  hylteric  affedtion,  violent 
paffions  of  the  mind  are  thofe  which  throw  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy  into  the  molt  fudden  and  furprifing  commotions  in 
perfons  of  great  fenfibility;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
women  are  the  molt  irritable  during  the  flow  of  the  cata- 
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in  the  joints,  {pafmodic  colic,  and  fometimes  with' 
uterine  hemorrhage. 

The  ettc&s  of  terror  are  merely  fimilar  to  thole 
of  anger,  but  in  general  are  more  violent.  Like  an- 
ger it  occafions  fuddeir  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
weaknefs  and  trembling  of  the  knees,  fo  that  a 
man  in  this  (late  is  unable  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight. 
The  menflrual  evacuation,  in  women,  is  much  of- 
tener  checked  by  terror  than  by  anger.  Sometimes 
exceffive  terror  feems  to  give  men  a preternatural 
degree  of  ftrength,  as  is  the  cafe  with  madmen, 
and  drowning  perfons.  In  fome  cafes,  terror  has 
not  only  excited  immediate  convulfions,  but  has 
occalioned  them  to  return  periodically.  Dr.  TilTot 
tells  us  of  a peafant  who  having  dreamt  that  a fer- 
pent  was  twitted  around  his  arm,  exerted  fome 
violent  effort  to  relieve  himfelf  from  this  fuppoled 
enemy,  and  his  arm  was  for  a long  time  fubjeCl  to 
a violent  convulfive  motion,  which  returned  three 
or  four  times  a day,  and  fometimes  lafted  an  hour. 
Epilepfy  is  indeed  fometimes  cured  by  cxcettive 
fright,  but  it  is  the  more  ufual  effett  of  terror  to  oc- 
cafion  this  diforder.  Wepfer  has  given  us  a cafe  in 
this  way,  where  the  patient  firft  became  epileptic 
after  an  exceffive  fright,  and  afterwards  died  apo- 
plectic. I remember  to  have  feen  a woman  at 
Gottingen  attacked  with  epilepfy  from  being  fuf- 
■petted  of  having  killed  her  child.  But  here  is  a 
facl  which  will  always  do  honour  to  the  fagacity  of 
-Boerhaave.  A girl,  in  the  hofpital  at  Harlem, 
upon  receiving  a great  fright  fell  into  convulfions. 
Immediately,  all  who  crouded  round  her  to  fee  or 
afiift  her,  were  feized  in  the  fame  manner.  For 
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the  fpace  of  two  days,  the  diforder  continued  to  be 
propagated  ; attacking  one  perfon  fuccelfively  at 
the  fight  of  another,  till  almoft  all  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  houfc,  laboured  under  the  paroxyfra. 
The  phyficians  of  the  place  affembled,  andpreferibed 
the  moft  powerful  nervous  medicines  without  any 
effed ; at  length,  recourfe  was  had  to  Boerhaave, 
who  obferving  in  what  manner  the  diforder  was 
communicated,  refolved  to  try  the  force  of  an 
expedient  which  might  affed  the  imagination. 
Accordingly,  ordering  feveral  portable  furnaces  to 
be  placed  in  the  apartments,  on  which  were  laid 
burning  coals,  and  hooks  of  iron  of  a particular 
fhape,  he  informed  them,  that  fince  medicines  had 
proved  inefFedual,  he  knew  of  no  other  remedy 
than  that  the  perfon  who  fhould  be  feized  with 
the  next  paroxyfm,  whether  boy  or  girl,  fhould  be 
burnt  in  the  arm  with  a hot  iron,  as  far  as  the  bone. 
All  were  ftruck  with  luch  terror,  on  hearing  this 
fentence  announced,  that  when  the  paroxyfm  would 
again  have  feized  them,  they  endeavoured  with  all 
their  power  to  refill  its  progrefs,  and  their  refolu- 
tion  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  Abraham  Kaau 
Boerhaave,  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  profelfor, 
who  relates  this  fad  at  length,  concludes  it  with 
obferving  how  ufeful  it  is  to  turn  afide  the  mind 
from  an  idea  on  which  it  was  too  intent,  it  being 
well  known,  fays  he,  that  fright,  an  epidemical  fe- 
ver, falivation,  matrimony,  and  even  the  rod, 
(virgn)  have  removed  epilepfy  (i). 


(i)  It  has  been  obferved  in  the  infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  that 
women  have  been  feized  with  hyfteric  fits,  from  beholding 
others  attacked  with  them! 

Vol.  II.  N n Fear 
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Fear  has  been  faid  to  make  the  hair  ftand  upright, 
and  to  contra#  the  pores  from  which  the  hairs  iffue 
in  the  fame  manner  as  cold  does.  There  are  in- 
flances  in  authors  even  of  the  colour  of  the  hair 
being  changed  by  exceflfive  fright.  Thus  Pechlin 
relates  that  a young  man,  who  was  fhipwrecked  near 
Leghorn,  became  fuddenly  grey,  and  was  fo  twenty 
years  after  this  accident,  tho’  before  this  his  hair  was 
black.  Stahl  fpeaks  of  a young  man  of  family, 
who  being  condemned  to  death  for  fome  enormous 
crime,  became  grey  likewife  ha  the  fpace  of  a fmgje 
night  (k). 

Many  obfervations  tend  to  prove  that  fudden 
fear  has  occafioned  fyncope  and  even  death(/).  The 
face  grows  pale,  the  blood  feems  to  flop  in  the  vena 
cava  or  in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  velfels 
become  diftended,  and  the  heart  itfelf  in  thefe  cafes 
has  fometimeS  burft.  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain  only 
faid  to  his  firfl  minifter  the  cardinal  Efpinofa,  Car- 
dinal know  that  I am  majier : and  the  minifler  was 
fo  much  terrified  that  he  died  at  few  days  afterwards.  4 
The  fame  prince  perceiving  that  one  of  his  minifters 
anfwered  him  with  fame  hefitatian,  gave  him  a fe- 
vcre  rebuke ; the  minifler  withdrew  from  the  apart- 
ment and  died.  Philip  V,  died  fuddenly  on  being 


(k)  Stahl  relates  this  flory  on  the  faith  of  Schenk  ; there  are 
many  fimilar  cafes  related  by  authors,  but  none  of  them  are 
perhaps  fefiiciently  authenticated  to  be  admitted  as  fafts. 

(l ) The  French  phytlcians  who  wrote  on  the  plague  at 
Marfeilles  went  fo  far  as  to  deny  its  being  contagious,  and  af- 
eribed  its  propagation  chiefly  to  fear.  Dr.  Mead  has  fuffici- 
ently  pointed  out  the  ridiculoufnefs  and  danger  of  this  opiniorj. 
Fear  may  indeed  render  men  morefufceptible  of  contagion,  and 
this  is  all  that  can  be  afcribed  to  it  in  fuch  cafes. 
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told  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  defeated,  and  oil 
opening  him  his  heart  was  found  ruptured. 

The  apprehenfion  offome  unavoidable  ill,  weakens 
and  relaxes  all  the  powers  of  the  fyftem,  diminifhes 
the  pulfe,  fuppreflfes  the  catamenia,  caufes  a difficulty 
of  refpiration,  and  fometimes  checks  the  infenfible 
perfpiration  and  occafions  fhivering.  In  fome  cafes, 
however,  it  excites  fweat ; or  brings  on  an  involun*- 
tary  excretion  of  the  foeces.  Baron  Haller  has  feen 
this  happen  to  perfons  who  afcended  the  Alps  for 
the  firlt  time.  Boerhaave  fpeaks  of  a man  who  had 
an  involuntary  emifhon,  on  been  told  that  he  had 
loll  a law  fuit.  Others  when  much  frightened  have 
an  involuntary  difcharge  of  urine.  A young  lady^ 
who  had  been  told  that  perfons  of  genius  are  never 
fuperltitious,  was  one  day  expreffing  the  moll  fove- 
reign  contempt  for  all  the  idle  tales  of  apparitions. 
There  happened  to  be  of  the  party  one  of  thofe  men 
who  do  not  eafily  take  words  for  things,  and  this 
perfon  refolved  to  put  the  young  lady’s  philofophy 
to  a trial.  He  therefore  faftened  a firing  to  the  bed 
clothes,  and  conveying  one  end  of  it  into  the  next 
chamber,  in  the  night  when  fhe  was  in  bed  and  a 
alleep,  began  to  puli  gently;  the  young  lady  flarted 
out  of  her  fleep  and  fcreamed  with  great  terror.  The 
company  came  in  wdth  lights,  and  found  her  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  exceedingly  agitated,  and  the 
floor  covered  with  urine. 

Timid  people  are  more  liable  than  others  to  fall 
fiek.  A firmnefs  of  mind  is  one  of  the  bell  prefer- 
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vatives  againR  contagion.  Rivinus  attributed  the 
propagation  of  the  plague  at  Leipfic  wholly  to  fear  [m). 

fy 

Willis  has  very  well  obferved  that  they  who  fear 
the  fmall-pox  the  moll  are  generally  the  firft  to  be 
attacked  with  itf  Cheyne  allures  us  that  fear  is  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  in  all  epidemical  difeafes.  Dr. 
Rogers  remarks  that  fear  conflantly  increafes  the  ra- 
vages of  a contagious  difeafe.  Baron  Van  Swieten 
has  feen  in  a female  patient  a fchirrous  tumour  of  the 
breaft,  the  firft  rudiments  of  which  were  in  confe- 
quence  of  a fright. 

Fear  is  extremely  prejudical  to  delicate  people, 
and  above  all  to  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical  pa- 
tients, becaufe  thefe  fubje&s  from  their  exceffive  fen- 
libility  are  fufceptible  of  the  leafl  impreffions,  and 


(w)  Dr.  Z.  relates  in  the  original  a very  long  Cafe  which 
he  afcribes  wholly  to  fear ; but  I have  fupprefl'ed  it,  becaufe  f 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  occafioned  by 
infection.  It  relates  to  a lady,  whofe  child  was  aftiifted  with 
tinea,  which  fire  had  carefully  cleaned  and  attended  to.  One 
day,  after  having  done  this,  fhe  fneezed  violently,  and  imme- 
diately fancied  that  fhe  was  infe&ed : A day  or  two  after- 
wards fhe  had  an  eruption  on  her  head,  and  a forenefs  and  in- 
flammation at  the  tips  of  fome  of  her  fingers.  The  patient  v.  as 
of  a very  irritable  habit,  and  this  complaint  occafioned  many 
painful  fymptoms  during  fix  months.  Dr.  Z.  likewife  fpeaks  of 
a timid  Ecclefialtic,  who,  on  putting  on  a pair  of  breeches  that 
came  from  a neighbouring  town  where  the  dyfentery  prevailed, 
was  ltruck  with  apprehenfions  of  the  difeafe,atid  aftuJly  experi- 
enced it  in  a very  dangerous  degree.  Dr.  Z.  afcribes  the  dif- 
order  in  this  caie  alfo  to  fear;  but  I fliould  rather  apprehend 
that  the  breeches  were  infetted. 
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the  latter  are  continually  fufFering  from  imaginary 
ills.  Tulpius  tells  us  of  an  indolent  man  who  was 
rendered  miferable  by  reading  medical  books.  An 
Hypochondriac  who  ftuclied  under  Boerhaave  ufed 
to  fancy  he  had  the  diforder  deferibed  in  each 
le&ure.  The  imagination  of  this  man  was  indeed 
fo  powerful,  that  he  commonly  appeared  to  have 
fomething  like  the  difeafe  he  had  heard  explained. 

Fear  generally  increafes  the  danger  and  fatality  of 
difeafes,  difturbs  theirordinary  courfe,  and  occafions 
new  and  unufual  fymptoms.  It  weakens  the  powers 
of  nature  fo  much  that  the  difeafe  becomes  fuperior 
to  every  remedy.  I remember  to  have  feen  a man 
ill  vyith  a miliary  fever,  which  feemed  to  be  going 
on  favorably,  but  a fudden  fright  proved  fatal  to 
him,  and  he  died  within  half  an  hour  after  it 
happened. 

The  idle  flories  of  apparitions,  haunted  houfes, 
and  witchcraft,  which  are  fo  generally  told  to  chil- 
dren, give  them  imprefhons  of  timidity,  which  they 
afterwards  find  difficult  to  remove,  even  in  adT 
vanced  life  and  with  the  beft  fenfe.  I could  relate 
many  inftances  of  the  fatal  effie&s  of  thefe  impreffions 
both  in  children  and  adults.  Some  time  ago  I had 
the  care  of  a poor  woman  of  feventy  years  of  age, 
who  had  an  eryfipelatous  fever  which  was  very  long 
and  dangerous  in  its  courfe,  and  was  apparently 
brought  on  by  the  dread  of  an  apparition.  This 
poor  woman  lived  i n a lonely  houie  which  had  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted,  andfheone  night  fancied 
file  faw  in  the  perlon  of  a large  maliiff,  the  much 
talked  ot  fpirit.  Her  tenor  was  excefhve,  fhe 
flirieked  out,  and  fell  down  in  a flate  of  infenfibi- 
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lity.  When  fhe  came  to  herfelf  fhe  complained  of 
anxiety,  ficknefs  at  the  ft  omach,  and  extreme  head 
ach,  the  next  day  fhe  had  confiderable  fever,  and  on 
the  day  following  her  head  was  exceedingly  inflamed 
and  a great  part  of  it  covered  with  an  eryfipelatous 
eruption.  In  other  inftances,  exceffive  fear  has  been 
known  to  produce  a tremor  of  twenty  years  conti- 
nuance, cataraft,  lofs  of  fpeech,  palfy,  epilepfy  and 
even  madnefs  as  I myfelf  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing at  Gottingen.  A young  man,  who  was  a native 
of  Brunfwick,  went  from  Gottingen  on  a vifit  to  his 
father.  In  his  way  back  he  was  attacked  by  three 
foldiers,  one  of  whom  feized  his  horfe’s  bridle  and 
cut  him  over  the  hand  with  his  broad  fword.  He 
managed  to  efcape  however  and  got  fafely  to  Got- 
tingen, He  was  extremely  affe&ed  by  this  accident, 
and  the  next  day  fpoke  of  his  uneafinefs  with  con- 
liderable  vivacity,  and  complained  of  a pain  in  his 
throat  and  head.  The  night  following  he  became 
quite  furious.  The  third  day  he  feemed  to  be  very 
uneafy  in  the  morning,  but  yet  he  talked  fenfibly* 
his  head  ach  was  much  diminifhed  and  his  pulfe 
was  perfe£ily  natural.  Towards  night  he  fnatched 
up  his  broad  fword  which  he  had  with  him  in 
bed,  and  aimed  a ftroke  at  a lady  who  fat  near 
him,  fuppofing  her  to  be  one  of  the  Brunfwick  fol- 
diers. Soon  after  this  he  became  more  fenfible  and 
feemed  to  know  nothing  of  what  had  paffed.  The 
night  following  he  had  no  lleep,  but  was  only 
flightly  delirious,  complained  of  nothing,  and  fweat 
pretty  copioufly.  On  the  fourth  day  I found  his 
pulfe  in  the  natural  ftate,  he  had  no  fever,  no  head 
ach,  and  was  perfe&ly  tranquil  and  fenflble.  The 
perfon  who  fat  to  take  care  of  him  being  deceived 
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by  this  calm,  left  him  a little  while  in  the  evening 
to  himfelf:  the  patient  immediately  got  out  of  bed 
and  finding  a fword  in  one  of  the  other  cham- 
bers marched  out  with  it  into  the  dreet.  He  threw 
himfelf  on  me  and  two  other  friends  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  meet,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  got  him 
back  to  his  bed  with  the  abidance  of  fome  foldiers. 

Soon  after  this  he  became  cool  and  fenfible  again, 
and  fhed  tears,  when  Baron  Brunn  related  to  him 
in  my  prefence  what  had  paffed.  He  continued 
in  this  date  all  night.  The  fifth  day  I found  his 
pulfe  quicker  than  ufual,  and  this  I attributed  to  the 
bliders  we  had  applied.  His  fkin  was  moid,  and 
he  had  a blueifh  circle  around  his  eyes ; he  was 
perfectly  fenfible  and  compofed,  complained  only 
of  head  ach,  had  a flow  pulfe,  and  dept  well  during 
the  night.  On  the  fixth  day  I obferved  fymptoms  of 
fever  in  him  for  the  fird  time  fince  his  illnefs  ; he 
complained  of  great  heat,  but  continued  to  be 
quite  fenfible : in  this  date  he  remained  all  night. 
On  the  feventh  day  he  gaped  almod  continually  from 
fix  in  the  morning  till  ten,  when  he  had  a fainting 
fit,  and  complained  of  tinnitus  aurium  The  night 
following  he  flept  well,  and  the  next  day  was  per- 
fectly recovered,  and  continued  fo  during  a year, 
fince  which  time  I have  heard  nothing  of  him. 

Modedy  may  be  confidered  as  a more  moderate 
fpecies  of  fear.  In  blufhing  there  feems  from  a pe- 
culiar affeCtion  of  the  nervous  fydem  to  be  an  in- 
creafed  determination  of  blood  to  the  minute  capillary 
yedels  of  the  face  and  bread,  and,  as  Baron  Haller 
prefumes,  of  the  whole  (kin.  He  mentions  hishav- 
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ing  feen  a young  lady  whofe  whole  bofbm  became 
redin  certain  circumftances.  His  conjedure  islhere- 
fore  very  probable.  I myfelf  have  oblerved  a fudden 
fuffufion  in  the  bofoms  of  women  who  had  a very 
fair  and  delicate  fkin.  Modelly,  when  carried  to 
excefs,  fometimes  occafions  the  moll  alarming  effects 
in  women.  It  has  fometimes  checked  the  catema- 
nia,  and  proved  fatal.  I have  it  from  Baron  Haller 
that  a young  lady  on  finding  herfelf  taken  with  the 
menfes  in  a ftage  coach  was  fo  extremely  affcded  as 
to  bring  on  a violent  fever,  of  which  flie  died. 

Sorrow  ads  either  fuddeniy  or  by  flow  degrees, 
in  proportion  to  its  violence  and  continuance.  Its 
objeds  and  caufes  being  different  according  to  the 
degree  or  fuddennefs  of  any  misfortune,  or  its  be- 
ing prefent,  orpaft,  or  likely  to  happen,  the  effeds  of 
this  paffion  will  be  various.  There  are  not  fo  many 
examples  of  fatal  effeds  from  grief  as  from  joy,  be- 
caufe  grief,  altho’  it  diminifhes  the  energy  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  flackens  rather  than  accelerates 
the  circulation.  There  are  fome  inflances  however, 
of  fudden  grief  having  proved  fatal.  It  is  related 
of  Diodorus  Chronos  who  was  confidercdas  the  mod 
fubtile  logician  of  the  time  of  Ptolemv-Soter,  that 
Stilbo  one  day  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  propofed 
a queftion  to  him,  to  which  he  was  unable  to  reply  ; 
the  king  willing  to  cover  him  withfhame  pronounced 
only  one  part  of  his  name  and  called  him  oVO?>  afs, 
inftead  of  Chronos.  Diodorus  was  fo  much  affeded 
at  this  as  to  die  foon  afteiwards.  Horace  was  fa 
much  grieved  at  the  lols  of  his  friend  and  patron 
Mecenas,  as  to  furvive  him  only  nine  days.  Creech 
who  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  tranflation 
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of  Lucretius,  and  who  was  as  much  difgraced  after- 
wards by  the  tranilation  he  put  forth  of  Horace, 
was  fo  much  affefted  by  his  ill  fuccefs,  that  he 
hanged  himfelf  in  order  to  avoid  the  contempt  of 
his  countrymen  (n).  I have  often  wondered  that 
hone  of  our  German  poets  have  as  yet  hanged 
themfelves. 

Montaigne  tells  us  of  a German,  who  was  killed 
at  the  fiege  of  Ofen,  after  having  performed  wonders 
in  the  field  ; one  of  the  general  officers  defired  to  fee 
the  corpfe  of  fo  gallant  a man,  and  the  body  being 
brought  before  him,  he  difcoveted  in  it  the  features 
of  his  own  fon,  and  died  on  the  fpot.  Dr.  Tilfot 
fpeaks  of  the  father  of  a numerous  family,  who 
having  loft  a wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  be- 
came fuddenly  afihmatic.  One  of  our  oldeft  and 
mofl  uninformed  pra£litioners  conceived  a fancy 
that  the  feat  of  this  patient’s  difeafe  was  in  the  anus, 
and  gave  draftic  purges  in  order  to  bring  down  the 
hemorrhoids.  But  at  the  end  of  two  days  the  pa~ 
lient  died,  and  on  opening  the  body,  the  lungs  were: 
found  inflamed,  and  the  heart  burll. 

It  happened  not  long  ago  at  London,  that  ari 
Englifhman  who  attended  the  funeral  of  his  wife, 
loft  the  ufe  of  all  his  limbs,  and  continued  fpeech- 
lefs  for  fometime  afterwards.  Almofi;  in  the  very 


( n ) Mr.  Creech  did  indeed  majce  away  with  himfelf,  but 
not  till  feventeen  years  after  the  publication  of  his  Horace. 
His  death  was  afcribed  at  the  time  to  fome  love  affair,  or  per- 
haps more  properly  by  Mr.  Jacob  to  his  morofe  and  fplenetic 
temper. 
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moment  that  I am  writing,  Prince  George  Louis  of 
Holftein  having  loft  his  wife,  dire&ed  her  corpfe 
to  be  removed  from  the  coffin  in  which  it  was 
placed,  into  another  of  more  coftly  materials ; and 
when  this  was  done,  the  prince  kneeling  down  at 
the  fide  of  the  coffin,  defned  his  Valet  de  Chambre 
to  read  to  him  fome  pages  of  a pious  book,  melted 
into  tears,  and  foon  afterwards  died. 

If  violent  grief  is  fpeedy  and  very  fatal  in  its 
effe&s,  that  which  preys  more  flowly  on  a feeling 
mind,  is  no  lefs  dangerous  to  health.  Slow  and 
ftlent  forrow,  gradually  undermines  the  bell  and 
moft  healthy  conftitution.  We  every  day  fee  in- 
ftances  of  incurable  difeafes,  brought  on  by  this 
eaufe.  Point  out  to  me,  faid  Cicero,  a remedy 
for  that  kind  of  grief  which  carried  off'  the  amiable 
O&avius. 

This  flow,  corroding  grief,  gradually  deftroys  the 
energy  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  the  appetite  and 
fleep  : occafions  indigeftion ; renders  the  pulfe 
flow,  weak,  and  commonly  unequal  ; the  tone  of 
the  heart  becoming  weakened,  the  blood  is  carried 
flowly  through  the  lungs,  and  would  perhaps  flop 
there,  were  not  its  progrefs  accelerated  by  frequent, 
involuntary  fighs.  Jn  the  minute  vcffels  of  the  fkin, 
the  circulation  is  likewife  extremely  feeble,  and 
lienee  the  palemefs  and  fadnefs  of  the  complexion. 
In  fhort,  the  body  and  foul  in  this  melancholy 
ftate  feem  reciprocally  to  prey  on  each  other. 

It  is  ufually  the  ftomach  that  feels  the  firft  effefts 
of  forrow.  The  tone  of  this  organ  being  weaken- 
ed, 
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ed,  the  reft  of  the  fyflem  very  foon  becomes  affeded. 
Indigeftion,  flatulency,  colics,  fpafmodic  affe&ion, 
the  hemorrhoids  in  men,  and  in  women  fupprelfed 
catamenia  or  fluor  albus,  are  the  more  ufual  fymp- 
toms  in  thefe  cafes.  Some  fubjeds  are  extremely 
coftive,  and  hence  arife  many  evils  ; others  have  a 
conftant  diarrhoea  from  the  weakened  tone  of  the 
vifcera,  which  is  no  lefs  fatal.  The  bile  too  re- 
mains as  it  were  ftagnant  in  the  liver  and  gall 
bladder,  and  either  thickens  and  forms  biliary 
concretions,  or  is  abforbed  and  carried  back  into 
the  general  mafs,  and  hence  jaundice  and  dropfy. 
In  thefe  circumftanccs  the  whole  fyftem  becomes 
extremely  irritable,  the  mind  likewife  partakes  of 
this  fenfibility,  and  men  in  this  ftate  become  ex- 
ceedingly morofe  and  captious. 

This  fame  caufe  is  likewife  the  principal  fource 
of  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  affedion,  efpeci- 
ally  in  people  who  lead  a reclufe  and  folitary  life. 
This  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  thefe  difeafes  are 
fo  frequent  in  monaftic  life,  in  country  lioufes  at  a 
diftance  from  towns,  and  likewife  in  fmall  towns  ; 
men  being  generally  the  moll  troublefome  and 
vexatious  to  each  other,  when  confined  together 
within  a narrow  circle  where  the  flock  of  ideas 
is  confequently  fmall,  becaufe  the  molt  predominant 
of  thefe  ideas  returning  with  the  greateft  frequency, 
at  length  become  dull  and  infipid,  and  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  difagreeable  of  themfelves,  they  render 
men  morofe  and  unhappy,  and  never  fail  to  increafe 
difeafes  of  the  mind.  This  is  perhaps  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  uneafy  reftlefs  difpofition  that  prevails 
fo  much  in  retired  life,  and  in  country  towns,  and 
O o 2 which 
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which  fometimes  precludes  all  other  ideas  but  thofe 
which  excite  difcoritent.  The  ancient  'philofophers 
who  lo  often  favv  men  rendered  miferable  by  their 
own  refle&ions,  perhaps  were  excufeable  for  afking, 
with  Cicero,  whether  the  Gods  could  furnifh  man- 
kind with  any  thing  more  likely  to  render  them  un- 
happy,  than  Reafon  ? 

Zuckert,  in  a very  excellent  differtation  on  the  paf- 
fions,  has  with  great  propriety  obferved  that  fo- 
Jitude  and  indolence  become  in  general  not  only 
the  remote  caufes  of  many  paffions,  but  are  more 
calculated  than  any  thing  elfe  to  nourifh  and  fup- 
port  any  deeply  rooted  inclination,  and  this  by 
confining  the  mind,  as  it  were,  to  a circle  of  certain 
particular  obje&s. 

The  uneafinefs  that  is  occafioned  by  an  extreme 
defire  to  revifit  one’s  native  country,  is  the  fource  of 
a particular  difeafe  named  Noflalgia  ( 0 ).  This  dis- 
order, which  announces  itfelf  by  melancholy,  tremb* 
ling  of  the  limbs,  and  fome  other  fymptoms,  fome- 
times proves  fatal  in  a fhort  time.  The  Swifs  are 
exceedingly  fubjed  to  this  difeafe  when  in  a foreign 
country  ; and  it  has  been  even  fpoken  of  as  peculiar 
to  that  people,  but  every  day’s  experience  proves  the 
natives  of  every  country  to  be  liable  to  it.  Barrere 
has  feen  it  in  feveral  Burgundy  foldiers,  who  were 


(0)  This  affeftion,  which  by  the  French  is  called  maladie 
du pays,  is  defciibed  by  Sauvages  and  Linnaius  as  a diftinft 
genus,  but  Vogel  and  Dr.  Cullen  have  more  properly  con- 
sidered it  as  a ipecies  of  melancholy. 

forced 
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forced  into  the  fervice,  or  refufed  their  difmiflion. 
Dr.  Auenbrucker,  phyfician  to  the  Spanifh  hofpital 
at  Vienna,  has  likewife  frequently  obferved  it  in 
young  people,  who  had  been  enlifted  by  force, 
and  defpaired  of  ever  feeing  their  home  and 
friends  again.  Thefe  young  foldiers  were  at 
firft  filent,  languid,  penfive,  emitted  deep  lighs, 
feemed  exceedingly  forrowful,  and  gradually  became 
infenfible  to  every  thing.  The  fame  phyfician  tells 
us  that  this  diforder,  which  was  formerly  fo  fre- 
quent amongft  the  Auftrian  troops,  is  now  extreme- 
ly rare,  fince  a plan  has  been  adopted  of  enlifting 
foldiers  only  for  a certain  number  of  years,  and 
giving  them  a difcharge  when  that  time  is  expired. 
I hav-e  it  from  feveral  Scotch  phyficians  and  offi- 
cers, that  this  diforder  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
amongft  their  countrymen.  Indeed,  I believe  it 
will  be  met  with  in  men  of  every  nation,  who  in 
foreign  countries  feel  the  want  of  thofe  delights  and 
enjoyments  they  would  meet  with  amongft  their 
friends  at  home.  In  fhort,  every  Swifs  feels  as  I 
do,  the  JVoJialgia,  under  another  name,  tho’  at 
home,  whenever  lie  thinks  he  fhould  live  better  in 
any  other  country.  The  Noftalgia  excites  and 
cherifhes  the  moft  fingular  fancies^  which  no  ar- 
guments or  medicines  or  even  pumfhment  can  re- 
move. Tfte  only  refource  is  to  find  out  a way  to 
pleafe  the  patient,  but  when  phthifis  has  really  ma- 
nifefted  itfelf,  even  this  difcovery  will  be  of  no  ufe. 
Dr.  Auenbrucker  obferved  that  in  feveral  who  died 
of  this  difeafe,  the  lungs  were  adherent  to  the  dia- 
phragm ; and  that  fome  part  of  the  lungs  was  in- 
durated, or  was  even  become  more  or  lefs  purulent. 

But 
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But  when  the  difeafe  has  not  yet  degenerated  into 
phthifis  or  madnefs,  wonderful  effefls  have  been 
produced  in  patients,  by  inlpiring  them  with  the 
hope  of  loon  feeing  their  friends  and  their  home 
again. 

A Swifs,  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  who  ftudied 
phyfic  at  Gottingen,  fancied  that  his  aorta  was 
about  to  burft,  and  therefore  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  flir  out  of  his  chamber  ; but  about  this  time 
his  father  fent  for  him  home,  and  he  then  ran  all 
over  Gottingen  with  the  greateft  joy  and  alacrity, 
and  took  leave  of  all  his  acquaintance,  whereas 
two  days  before  this  he  was  hardly  able  to  get 
up  a little  flair  cafe  without  being  in  danger  of 
fulfocation.  His  father  afterwards  fent  him  to  the 
Univerfity  of  Bafil,  and  from  thence  into  the  French 
part  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  the  finelt  country  in 
Europe,  fituated  along  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ; here  he 
was  again  attacked  with  the  Noftalgia  : he  is  now  in 
perfect  health. 

The  febricula  defcribed  by  Manningham,  and 
but  little  known  hitherto,  except  in  England,  par- 
ticularly attacks  delicate  women,  and  men  of  letters 
of  an  irritable  habit,  enervated  by  grief,  or  other 
means.  Before  the  time  of  this  writer,  nobody 
thought  of  diflinguifhing  this  continued  fever,  from 
the  ordinary  hyfleric  fever  or  was  aware  of  its  dan- 
gerous termination. 

The  paroxyfms  of  this  fever,  are  exceedingly  ir- 
regular. ft  manifefts  itfelf  by  a iickly  countenance, 

and 
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and  a drynefs  of  the  (kin,  but  without  third  ; a 
lot's  of  appetite  ; a very  weak,  rapid,  and  unequal 
pulfe  ; pale  urine,  and  fometimes  in  confiderable 
quantity  ; horripilatio  ; fometimes  cold  and  vifcid 
fweats ; and  in  fome  cafes,  colic  pains,  watchful- 
nefs,  and  flight  delirium  This  fever  continues  thir- 
ty or  forty  days,  according  to  Manningham,  and 
unlefs  feafonably  relieved,  terminates  in  flupor  and 
death. 

Indignation  feems  to  be  a mixed  padion,  refult- 
ing  from  anger  and  forrow.  Its  effects  in  many 
perfons,  are  to  excite  vertigo,  naufea,  and  an  ex- 
treme flri&ure  of  the  thorax.  I have  feen  this  paf- 
fion,  tho’  not  in  a vehement  degree,  excite  a flitch 
in  the  fide  in  very  delicate  women  of  great  fenfibi- 
lity  : this  pain,  like  the  pleuritic  flitch,  was  renew- 
ed at  every  refpiration,  and  fometimes  continued 
many  hours.  Baron  Haller  fpeaks  of  a lady  of 
rank,  who  having  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  feduced  by 
her  lover,  conceived  fo  great  an  indignation  after 
the  affair,  that  fhe  became  blind  and  deaf : her 
urine  was  fupprelled  during  four  and  twenty  hours, 
and  her  pulfe  and  refpiration  were,  for  fome  little 
time,  fo  infenfible,  that  even  a mirror  was  applied 
to  her  mouth  without  being  tarnifhed.  This  lady 
recovered.  I myfelf  have  feen  an  old  lady  who 
on  the  leafl  contradidion  felt  a fenfe  of  fuffocation, 
and  a convulfive  cough,  which  would  continue  a 
confiderable  time  unlefs  feafonably  relieved,  and 
I have  generally  done  this  by  means  of  rhubarb  and 
opium. 


It 
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Tt  would  feem  to  be  dangerous  to  check  a violent 
indignation  too  fuddenly.  Valerius  Maximus  tells 
us  that  the  wife  of  Naufimenes  the  Athenian,  hav- 
ing furprifed  her  fon  and  daughter  in  an  inceftuous 
commerce,  became  dumb  at  the  fight,  and  remain- 
ed fo  during  the  reft  of  her  life.  A young  woman 
difcovered  her  lover  in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and 
was  feized  with  madnefs.  A man  of  diftindion,  and 
of  great  merit  both  as  a general'  and  a politi- 
cian, having  failed  iti  his  application  for  lome  poll 
of  importance  at  Berne,  was  fo  affeded  with  indig- 
nation as  to  die  apopledic  an  hour  afterwards; 
We  fometimes  feel  the  efieds  of  indignation,  when 
With  reafon  and  juftice  clearly  on  our  fide,  we  fee 
ourfelves  oppreffed  or  defpifed  by  thofe  whom  we 
attempt  in  vain'  to  convince.  This  is  exceeding- 
ly grating  to  a feeling  mind,  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
more  common. 

Amongft  the  melancholy  paflions  we  may  very 
properly  include  love.  This  ads  fuddenly  and 
with  violence,  becaufe  of  all  the  paflions  it  is  the.- 
moft  impatient,  and  the  leaft  fufceptible  of  cou- 
troul ; fometimes,  however,  it  is  more  flow  in  its 
progrefs,  and  like  intenfe  grief  gradually  under- 
mines the  conftitution.  The  more  general  effeds 
of  this  tender  paflion  are  a tremulous  pulfe,  deep 
fighs,  an  alternate  glow  and  palenefs  r'f  the  cheeks, 
dejedion,  lofs  of  appetite*  a faultering  fpeech,  cold 
fweats,  and  watchful nefs,  which  gradually  terminate 
in  confumption,  or  perhaps  occafion  infanity.  Difap- 
pointedlove,  is  generally  followed  in  women  byafup- 
preflion  of  the  catamenia.  I had  occafion  to  obferve 
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this  effeft  in  a Swifs  lady,  in  whom  the  fuppreffion 
continued  fourteen  months.  Two  other  young  wo- 
men in  this  country,  through  difappointment  in  a love 
affair,  fell  into  the  confumption  defcribed  by  Hip- 
pocrates, after  a fudden  fuppreffion  of  their  menfes,  to 
which  there  is  commonly  joined  in  thefe  cafes,  a mix- 
ture of  timidity  and  grief.  The  effe&s  of  love  have 
. been  very  well  defcribed  by  Richardfon  in  his 
Clariffa. 

Difappointment  in  love,  is  likewife  occaiionally 
produ&ive  of  other  fymptoms.  Tulpius  tells  us  of 
a young  Englifhman,  who  having  met  with  a refu- 
fal  from  a ladv,  became  perfectly  rigid  and  motien- 
lefs,  fitting  in  the  fame  attitude  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  appearing  rather  like  a flatue  than  a human 
being  ; he  continued  in  this  pofture  till  night,  and 
then,  on  being  told  that  his  miftrefs  yielded  to  his 
paffion,  he  rofe  inflantly  as  if  from  a profound  fleep, 
became  more  chearful,  and  foon  recovered. 

Love,  in  the  female  fubjeCt,  fometimes  excites 
furor  uterinus  when  the  paffion  is  irremediable. 
Avicenna  has  defcribed  the  nature  of  this  diforder  in 
a mafterly  manner.  I am  convinced  from  my  own 
obfervations,  that  the  picture  he  has  given  us  is 
truly  copied  from  nature.  This  diforder,  fays  he, 
approaches  very  nearly  to  melancholy,  and  is  occa- 
fioned  by  a woman’s  fixing  her  attention  too  firmly 
on  the  perfon  who  is  pleafing  to  her,  and  with 
whom  file  often,  but  in  vain,  willies  to  cohabit. 
1 he  eyes  in  thefe  cafes,  appear  funk  within  their 
cavities,  by  the  conflant  motion  of  the  eye-lids  ; the 
patient’s  breathing  is  frequently  interrupted  ; fome- 
Vol.  II,  P p simes,. 
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times,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  accelerated ; now 
and  then  fhe  is  merry  and  laughs,  but  more  com- 
monly mournful  and  in  tears,  efpecially  when 
file  hears  an  amorous  fong,  or  is  talked  to  of  the  ab- 
fence  ol  the  man  flie  loves.  Her  whole  body 
waftes,  except  the  eves,  which  are  fwelled,  not- 
withfianding  their  feeming  depreffion,  and  this 
feems  to  be  occafioned  by  the  frequent  fights  of  the 
patient,  and  her  want  of  fleep.  All  the  motions  of 
the  foul  are  irregular  ; the  pulfe  is  unequal,  and 
frequently  changes,  efpecially  when  mention  is 
made  to  the  patient  of  the  obje&  of  her  love* 
Avicenna,  who  consulted  nature,  tells  us  very  ho- 
neftly,  that  when  all  other  remedies  f^il,  the  phy- 
fician  muft  endeavor  to  bring  the  two  perfons  toge- 
ther ; he  has  feen  lome  inftances,  he  fays,  of  wo- 
men in  this  way,  who  have  recovered  merely  through 
the  prefence  of  the  objedd  of  their  afFe&ions,  at  a 
time  when  they  appeared  to,  be  ip  a truly  con- 
fumpiive  flate,  and  feemingly  worn  out  by  the  vio- 
lence of  their  paffton.  The  conclufion  he  draws 
from  all  this,  is  the  vaft  influence  which  the  paffions 
have  over  the  body. 

Envy  exerts  its  baneful  effecls  on  us,  even  from 
our  cradle.  Children  are  obferved  to  look  fickly, 
and  lofe  their  flelh,  if  they  fee  other  children  more 
indulged  and  careffed  than  themfelves.  This  paf- 
fion  robs  us  of  our  ileep  and  appetite,  and  difpofes 
us  to  fever.  A man,  who  has  never  cultivated  his 
talents,  fees  with  an  envious  eye  the  fuccefs  of  a 
man  of  genius  ; he  becomes  grave,  melancholy, 
uneafy,  and  as  it  were,  afthmatic,  every  time  he 
fees  praife  or  rewards  bellowed  on  others,  to  which 
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he  fancies  he  has  a better  claim  himfelf.  Th<! 
good  name  of  thefe  perfons  which  he  endeavours 
to  depreciate  by  contempt  and  calumny,  is  like  a 
fword  fufpended  over  his  head  by  a thread  ; he 
aims  at  injuring  them,  and  is  ihceffantly  retorting 
the  injury  on  himfelf ; he  never  fails  to  be  confufed 
at  the  appearance  of  their  good  fortune,  which  he 
generally  pi&ures  to  himfelf  much  greater  than  it 
really  is,  and  thus  is  continually  nurturing  in  his 
breaft,  a fource  of  painful  diflrefei 

There  are  many  perfons  in  the  wbrld  who  really 
Owe  their  difeafes  to  this  criminal  paffion,  and  thefe 
difeafes  are  the  more  dangerous,  as  their  caufe  is 
very  often  Unknown,  of  is  difcOvered  orilv  by  chance. 
A man  in  this  ftate,  does  riot  properly  refleft  orl 
the  alteration  ih  his  health.  Solely  occupied  with 
the  obje&s  of  his  palfion,  and  never  once  thinking 
of  its  effects,  he  would  not  chufe  to  acknowledge  it, 
were  the  caufe  difeovered  and  pointed  out  to  him. 
Rut  it  would  be  endlefs  to  trace  all  the  combinations 
and  effefts  of  this  cOnterriptible  paffion,  of  of  the 
ambition  which  is  frequently  united  with  it.  I will 
only  fay,  that  phyficians  ought  to  be  much  more 
attentive  than  they  commonly  are,  to  the  effe&s  of 
this  vice,  which  appears  but  too  frequently  every 
day.  The  f lent,  melancholy  air  we  fo  often  fee  in 
our  patients,  and  the  uneafinefs  and  diftrefs  thaC 
do  fo  much  harm  in  difeafes,  very  often  atife  from 
no  other  caufe  than  a fecret  envy,  which  preys  up- 
on the  heart,  and  difturbs  all  the  operations  both 
of  the  mind  and  body* 

P p s?  Envy 
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Envy  and  jealoufy  are  particularly  dangerous 
in  love.  There  is  no  evil  to  which  jealoufy  will 
not  give  birth.  Ambition  renders  men  rafh  and 
daring  and  very  often  precipitate,  but  jealoufy 
converts  them  into  furies  and  madmen.  I have 
had  occafion  to,  fee  all  the  great  hofpitals  in  Paris, 
and  have  diftinguilhed  in  them,  three  kinds  of 
mad  people.  The  men,  who  were  become  fo 
through  pride  ; the  girls,  through  love  ; and  the 
women,  through  jealoufy.  All  thefe  people  had 
the  appearance  of  fo  many  furies. 
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G H A P XII. 


Too  great  application  of  the  Mind,  confidered  as  a 
remote  caufe  of  difeafe . 


HE  defire  of  acquiring  knowledge,  or  of  em- 


ploying the  knowledge  we  have  already  accu- 
mulated, may  very  properly  be  confidered  amongll 
the  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  becaufe  in  lome  perfons 
it  is  fo  predominant  as  to  abforb  almofl  all  the 
other  paflions. 

Every  man  who  applies  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of 
truth,  has  an  indifputable  claim  to  the  grateful  ack- 
nowledgements of  fociety  ; and  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  fee  fuch  men  defpifed  and  neglect- 
ed, and  the  preference  given  to  men  of  no  merit, 
and  who  make  up,  perhaps,  the  greater  number  in 
Phyfic,  as  well  as  in  every  other  profeffion.  They 
were  perfons  of  this  ftamp,  whom  Horace  made  to 
fay,  nos  numerus  fumus  el fruges  confumere  nati . Men 
in  general  do  not  feem  to  know  or  recoiled  that 
they  owe  their  prefent  enjoyments,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts,  to  the  labours  of  fuch  men  as 


they 
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they  are  every  day  flighting.  The  favages  of  Loulfla- 
na  feera  to  have  a better  idea  of  the  utility  of  thefe  re- 
fearches  to  fociety,  than  the  generality  of  Europeans. 
One  of  thefe  favages  took  it  into  his  head,  to  traverfe 
many  of  the  Provinces  of  South  America,  with  a view 
to  ftudy  their  manners  and  cuftoms*  and  to  bring 
back  fome  ufeful  knowledge  to  his  countrymen  the 
Yazous.  In  the  courfe  of  five  years,  he  had  travel- 
led nineteen  hundred  leagues,  and  at  his  return,  his 
countrymen  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Moncacht J 
Apee,  or  the  killer  of  cares . Every  man  who  under- 
takes to  enlighten  humanity  has  a claim  to  the  fame 
name. 

Roufleau  has  very  well  obferved,  that  our  Rea- 
son perfe&s  itfelf  through  the  a&ivitv  of  the  paflions  : 
that  we  aim  at  knowing,  becaufe  we  are  defirous  of 
enjoying  ; and  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  any 
one  who  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  think  with- 
out being  induced  to  it  through  fear  or  defire. 

Befides  the  advantages  which  fociety  derives  from 
the  fciences,  as  being  the  true  fource  of  the  arts  ; the" 
Sciences  will  be  found  to  afford  a real  advantage  to 
the  individual,  in  a thoufand  circumftances.  Cicero 
who  knew  how  to  efiimate  them  properly,  and  who 
was  indebted  to  them  for  his  elevation  to  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  polls  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  in  his 
ufual  maflerly  manner,  defended  all  their  rights,  and 
pointed  out  their  advantages  in  his  pleadings  for 
Arch i as.  But  the  great  utility  of  the  fciences  to  in- 
dividuals, is  to  give  employment  to  tire  mind,  and 
thus  to  keep  off  the  difquietude  and  vexation  which 
are  the  confiant  companions  of  indolence,  and  the 

greatell 
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grcateft  enemies,  in  my  opinion,  both  to  the  mind 
and  body. 

The  feiences  render  life  lefs  animal,  lefs  confined 
to  the  dull  we  tread  on.  Every  idea  being  necef- 
farily  conne&ed  with  one  or  more  others,  it  is 
impofiible  for  us  to  acquire  a new  degree  of  know- 
ledge, without  approaching  nearer  to  that  which  is 
beyond  it.  One  acquifition  is  therefore  the  fource 
of  another,  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  mind 
couftantly  feeks  to  extend  itfelf.  At  the  fame  time  that 
the  feiences  inform  us  oi  a certain  number  of  truths, 
they  fpread  a fort  of  twilight  on  other  diflant  ob- 
jects, which  gradually  become  more  luminous  as 
we  advance  in  our  refearches  Is  it  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  an  a&ive  mind  fhould  know  np 
bounds  ? There  is  fo  much  fatisfa&ion  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  that  Archimedes,  abforbed  by  this  plea- 
fure,  did  not  even  perceive  the  foldicr  who  came  to 
plunge  into  his  brealt  the  fword  which  ought  to  have 
prote&ed  him. 

• 

But  the  pleafure  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  is  felt 
only  by  much  the  fmaller  number.  Many  people 
aiftet  to  love  literature,  and  to  ape  the  man  of  fei- 
ence,  but  few  purfue  it  as  a paffion  ; and  they 
who  do  attach  themfelves  to  deep  ftudy,  expofe 
themfelves  to  a number  of  ills,  if  they  do  it  without 
diferetion.  The  vulgar:  have  indeed  no  idea  how  a 
man,  who  fits  all  day  reading,  thinking,  combining, 
compofmg,  decomposing,  invefiigating,  and  writing, 
can  exhauft  his  flrength;  and  this  fqoner  than  the  pea- 
fant  who  goes  to  plough  or  to  ditch,  and  is  expofed  to 
$11  the  xnj  uriee  of  the  weather ; and  yet  there  is  nothing 

more 
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more  certain  than  this,  altho’  thefe  people  are  unable 
to  comprehend  it. 

Violent  and  long  continued  exertions  of  the  mind 
fatigue  the  body,  as  much  as  exceflive  bodily  labour 
enervates  the  mind  ; much  ftudy,  without  exercife, 
weakens  the  body  ; and  a laborious  life,  in  which 
the  mind  is  unemployed,  gradually  weakens  the 
mind  (p).  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  mod  trifling 
meditation  fatigues  the  vulgar,  and  why  literarv 
men  are  unable  to  fupport  the  lead  degree  of  bodily 
labour.  The  vulgar,  whofe  ideas  do  not  extend 
beyond  inftinid,  can  have  no  abdraded  knowledge,, 
becaufe  to  abdrad  there. is  required  both  knowledge 
and  genius.  Hard  labour  is  what  they  call  work- 
ing ; and  reading,  and  thinking,  and  writing,  are 
in  their  opinion,  a life  of  idlenefs.  We  confeffcdlv 
are  not  able  to  fay  in  what  manner  a violent  effort 
of  the  mind  ads  upon  the  medullary  fubflance  of 
the  brain,  and  through  it  over  the  red  of  the  fyf- 
tem  ; but  as  the  brain  is  without  doubt  the  medi- 
um of  fenfation  and  thought,  it  may  naturally  be 
concluded,  that  this  will  be  as  much  weakened  aqcl 
fatigued  by  too  great  an  application,  as  the  mufcles 
of  a workman  or  a peafant  arc  by  handling  the 
hammer  or  the  plough. 

It  may  be  prefumed,  that  a certain  motion  takes 
place  in  the  parts,  through  the  medium  of  which 


(p)  Seneca  was  of  opinion,  that  violent  exerpife  was  im- 
proper for  men  of  genius.  Nam  exercitqtiones,  quarum  labor 
Jpiritus  exhaurity  hominem  inhabilem  intent ioni  ac  Jtudih  acrioribus, 
' reddit . Epift.  15. 
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the  foul  thinks,  and  by  which  it  executes  its  fun&ionS. 
It  is  impoflible  indeed  to  fay  what  this  motion  is, 
but  we  need  only  obferve  the  difference  between 
a penetrating  and  a Rapid  brain,  to  be  convinced 
of  the  probability  of  fome  fuch  motion.  In  a pene- 
trating head  every  thing  is  apparently  in  agitation. 
Such  a man  affociates  his  ideas  with  extreme  rapi- 
dity, palles  with  great  readinefs  from  one  objedt  to 
another,  difcovers  at  once  the  affinity  of  the  moft 
diftant  things,  and  compares  and  arranges  and  com- 
bines them  with  the  greateft  facility.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  little  ftock  of  ideas  of  a flupid  head  feetns 
to  form  one  indiftintd  mafs  ; if  I may  be  allowed  the 
expreffion.  Each  idea  whether  true  or  falfe  when 
once  conceived,  is  with  thefe  people  an  impreffion 
that  is  deeply  engraven  on  the  brain,  bilt  Without 
ever  being  fubmitted  to  examination  ; and  thefe  ideas 
at  length  become  fo  many  barriers  which  oppofe 
themfelves  to  the  admiffion  of  any  Others.  Perforts 
of  this  flarap  being  but  little  fufceptible  of  applica- 
tion, content  themfelves  with  words,  and  feem  to> 
think  and  a£l  only  with  the  multitude,  or  to  imitate 
Very  aukwardly  what  they  fee  or  hear  laid  by  others. 
0 imitalores  Jervum  peats ! 

Thefe  feveral  phenomena  feem  therefore  to  indi- 
cate a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  mobility  in  the  brain. 
Pythagoras  endeavoured  to  excite  it  in  his  fcholars 
every  morning  by  means  of  mufic.  This  mobility 
would  leem  to  be  founded  on  the  greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree of  ferifibility  in  the  brain  : flupid  people  ha- 
ving but  little  or  no  fenfibility,  except  in  matters  of 
interefl ; in  all  other  things  they  feem  to  be  without 
conception.  Boerha.ave  is  of  opinion  that  an  extreme 
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mobility  of  the  brain  and  nerves  is  effential  to  genius, 
but  that  this  mobility  cannot  take  place  without 
weaknefs,  becaufe  the  folidity  that  conffitutes 
flrength  gives  too  much  firmnefs  to  the  nerves. 

This  mobility  of  the  brain  may  become  the  re- 
mote caufe  of  certain  difeafes  when  the  mind  applies 
itfelf  too  intenfely  on  any  objedf.  The  great  hap- 
pinefs  is  in  having  the  Mens  f ana  in  corpore  fano  : 
but  by  aiming  to  procure  both  thefe,  we  may  fome- 
times  go  too  far  ; becaufe  by  too  fcrupulous  an  atten- 
tion to  the  body  we  may  Tender  the  mind  ftupid,  or 
by  cultivating  the  underftanding  we  may  neceffarily 
yveaken  the  body.  Too  great  application  of  the 
mind,  particularly  exerts  its  effects  on  the  ftomach/ 
the  digeftions  become  depraved,  flatulency  every 
day  increafes,  the  fecretions  become  irregular  and 
the  body  no  longer  takes  its  fuitable  nourifhment. 
Happy,  fays  Baglivi,  is  the  phyfician  who  diftin- 
guifhes  this,  becaufe  be  will  then  know  the  true 
fourcc  of  hypochondriacal  affection  and  mefenterical 
difeafes,  and  likeuife  of  the  rank  odour  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  different  bad  taftes  that  affe£t  the 
tongue. 

There  likewife  refults  from  too  great  application, 
a continual  tenfion  of  the  head,  a deep  melancholy 
and  fometimes  a fort  of  apathy  or  indifference  for 
every  thing.  Dr.  Tiffot,  who  has  naturally  a dif- 
pofition  of  mind  equally  removed  from  joy  and  for- 
row,  fell  laft  winter,  in  the  midft  of  his  various 
avocations,  into  this  indifference  and  was  incapa- 
ble either  of  thought  or  action.  The  caufe  of  this 
diforder  was  in  his  ftomach : his  digeftion  was  bad, 
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he  had  alternately  either  vomitings  or  a violent  di- 
arrhoea, and  in  the  intervals  was  impatient  for  all 
lorts  of  food.  He  recovered  in  about  fix  weeks,  but 
flill  had  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomach.  Mr.  Mofer 
attributes  his  ill  health  to  a fnnilar  caufc. 

Celfus  obferves  that  almoft  all  men  of  letter^ 
have  weak  ftomachs,  and  on  this  account  are  pale, 
thin,  or  dull.  Plutarch  relates  that  Cicero  ate  but 
little  and  feldom,  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  his 
ftomach,  and  that  he  was  fo  thin  as  to  feem  to  con- 
ftft  only  of  (kin  and  bones.  Voltaire  has  a triangu- 
lar face,  which  is  truly  the  fymbol  of  perfe&ion. 
Wieiand’s  legs  are  like  a pair  of  flutes  When 
Roufleau  is  not  fpeaking,  he  leans  his  head  upon  his 
breaft,  which  is  a melancholy  and  contemplative 
attitude. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  the  weaknefs  of.  the  ner- 
vous fyftern  is  conftantly  accompanied  by  a greater 
degree  of  mobility.  This  is  natural  to  the  genera- 
lity of  literary  men,  and  likewife  to  hyfterical  wo- 
men, and  in  a recovery  from  ficknefs.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  men  of  letters  are  in  general  fo  extremely 
irritable,  and  fo  ready  to  take  fire. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  by  too  great  applica- 
tion gradually  become  exhaufted,  and  the  man  of 
letters  fometimes  terminates  life  in  the  mofl  melan- 
choly manner.  The  continual  watching,  which 
Pliny  confidered  as  the  means  of  lengthening  out 
life,  kept  up  a burning  heat  in  his  ftomach  and 
breaft.  The  celebrated  Bayle  died  a martyr  to  his 
unremitting  aftiduity.  Men  who  have  long  applied 
Q q 2 them- 
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themfelves  to  deep  fludies,  are  fometimes  unable 
to  fupport  the  light  ; fparkling  obje£ls  feem  to  float 
before  their  eyes  in  the  dark,  and  even  in  full  day- 
light when  they  look  fteadily  on  any  thing.  This 
phenomenon  fometimes  occurs  when  they  are  the 
mod  eafy  and  unemployed.  Epicurus  had  fo  weak- 
ened his  body  by  his  labours,  that  towards  the  lat- 
ter period  of  his  life,  he  was  unable  either  to  wear 
any  cloaths,  or  to  quit  his  bed,  or  to  fupport  the 
light  or  to  look  at  the  fire. 

Fontenelle  tells  us  that  Tfchirnhaufen  had  often 
feen  many  of  thefe  brilliant  fparks  floating  before 
his  eyes,  which  difappeared  whenever  he  looked 
ffeadily  at  them  ; but  that  they  commonly  lafted 
as  long  as  he  continu  d to  work,  when  he  did  not 
attend  to  them.  At  length  he  ufed  to  fee  them  in 
the  day  time  on  the  walls  of  his  apartment,  or  even 
upon  white  paper.  Thefe  effe£ls  are  commonly  the 
confequeuce  of  fludying  by  candle  light.  They  are 
fometimes  fucceeded  by  catarad. 

I mvfelf  experienced  this  phenomenon  laff  year 
during  the  day-time.  I faw  brilliant  fparks,  the  ap- 
pearance of  flies,  black  fpots,  and  different  figures 
floating  before  my  eyes,  all  which  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared on  a fudden.  When  I was  in  bed  I fome- 
times faw  the  appearance  of  flame.  Thefe  pheno- 
mena appeared  both  when  faffing,  and  when  I had 
eat ; drinking  wine  neither  increafed  nor  diminifhed 
them.  They  were  firff  brought  on  by  too  much 
reading;  I am  now  wholly  free  from  this  inconveni- 
ence, but  dare  not  venture  to  ftudy  by  candle  light. 

There 
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There  arc  others  who  are  wholly  deprived  of  fleep 
bv  dint  of  Undying,  and  thus  precipitate  themfelves 
into  all  the  horrors  of  hypochondriacal  affedfion.  I 
was  called  not  long  ago  to  a lady  in  the  country 
who  was  at  length  become  mad  after  having  been 
long  in  a profound  melancholy.  The  curate'of  the 
parilh,  who  happened  to  be  with  her,  aferibed  her  clif- 
order  altogether  to  too  much  reading.  ‘ It  would 
‘ feem  then,’  fays  I to  him,  1 that  you  read  but 
* little.’  ‘ Very  little  or  not  at  all’,  replied  the  good 
curate  with  a very  moderate  tone  of  voice,  ‘ take 
‘ my  word  for  it,  Sir,  that  all  they  who  read  much 
‘ go  mad  in  the  end’. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  our  reafon  and  imagination 
become  gradually  difturbed  by  too  intenfe  an  appli- 
cation to  fludy,  and  the  end  of  this  vain  wifdom  is 
fometimes  a real  madnefs,  or  rather  as  RouITeau  fays, 
man  returns  to  his,  original  ftupidity.  Boerhaave 
obferves,  that  too  great  application  of  the  mind 
caufes  the  brain  to  fall  into  atrophy;  the  eye  fight 
and  hearing  gradually  fail,  and  at  length  a man  by 
thefe  means  lofes  all  his  internal  fenfes  add  becomes 
altogether  deprived  of  thought.  Van  Swieten  has 
frequently  feen  men  of  letters  gradually  lofe  the 
faculties  ol  their  mind  and  at  length  die  apople&ic. 

A Swifs  ecclehaftic  who  had  acquired  much  re- 
putation by  his  Sermons,  and  was  defirous  to  fup- 
port  it,  read  much,  compofed  with  great  care,  and 
took  the  pains  to  learn  his  difeourfes  by  heart.  By 
this  great  application  of  mind  he  became  gradually 
deprived  of  his  chearfulnefs  and  activity,  and  his 
memory  diminifhed  in  proportion  as  he  continued  to 
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fatigue  it,  till  at  length  it  would  admit  no  new  ideas, 
altho’  it  preferved  the  old  ones.  Not  long  after  this 
he  had  a ftroke  of  apoplexy,  which  rendered  him 
paralytic,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  baths  at  Baden  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  his  forty  fecond  year. 

But  it  will  be  right  to  confider  the  efforts  of  the 
mind  in  different  points  of  view:  thus  there  are 
ibme  who  exert  their  attention,  others  their  imagi- 
nation, and  fome  again  their  genius.  Altho’  men 
of  genius  are  of  all  others  the  moll  fubjeft  to  ner- 
vous diforders,  yet  we  often  fee  thefe  complaints  in 
people  who  have  no  pretenfions  to  genius,  and  who 
are  fometimes,  however,  as  ufeful  as  men  of  genius. 
Thefe  people  hurt  themfelves  by  exerting  their  at- 
tention too  much. 

Weak  heads  are  foon  rendered  ftupid  by  an 
overllretch  of  the  attention,  becaufe  fuch  people  em- 
brace but  few  ideas  at  a time,  and  to  do  this  requires 
the  whole  of  their  little  genius.  The  attention  of  a 
man  of  genius  on  the  other  hand  is  fometimes  fo  un- 
limited as  to  take  in  all  the  ideas  of  the  fubje£i  at 
once. 

I knew  a Swifs  lady  of  great  genius  who  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  was  extremely  well  verfed  both  in  Wolff 
and  Leibnitz,  altho’  unable  to  comprehend  how  a 
flocking  was  made,  1 have  feen  this  lady  Juddenly 
attacked  with  a convullive  cough,  or  'with  a conli- 
derable  degree  of  fever  in  the  midft  of  the  moll  ani- 
mated and  agreeable  converfation. 

Fythfftt  . 
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Pythagoras  who  luppofed  a fciencc  to  be  ufcful  only 
in  proportion  as  it  afforded  a remedy  to  fome  paffion, 
demonfirates  by  this  the  abfurdity  of  converting  to 
a dangerous  paffion,  what  ought  to  be  cultivated  only 
to  moderate  the  paffions.  But  thefe  abufes  are  not 
peculiar  to  perfons  of  maturer  life,  and  who  enjoy 
all  the  powers  of  their  underftanding:  we  fee  them 
every  day  adopted  in  the  education  of  our  youth. 
Children  are  made  to  MU  their  heads  with  words,  or 
are  feverelv  punifhed,  and  by  thefe  means  become 
dull,  heavy  and  ftupid,  becaufe  inftead  of  cultivat- 
ing their  reafon,  their  matters  feem  to  aim  at  fatigu- 
ing and  weakening  their  memory  by  their  over  exer- 
tions, Inftead  of  teaching  children  to  confider  and 
examine  a thing,  in  order  to  undrrftand  it,  thefe 
mailers  oblige  them  to  pronounce  it  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  with  a view  to  imprint  it  on  their  memory. 
Boerhaave  ftiled  this  a piteous  mode  of  inftrueftion. 
Baron  Halier  obferves  that  the  truth  of  this  is  but 
too  palpable,  becaufe  inftead,  of  enabling  them  to 
analyle  a compound  idea,  and  making  them  feel  the 
due  value  of  the  fimple  ideas  it  includes,  they  teach 
them  only  the  fyilables  and  words  that  exprels  them, 
and  thus  add  obftacle  after  obftacle  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  underftanding. 

Th  is  abfurd  method  which  is  fo  generally  adopted, 
makes  all  the  knowledge  of  children  confift  not  in 
the  underftanding,  as  it  ought  to  do,  but  in  memory’. 
I his  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  fo  many  young 
people  who  have  fhone  at  fchool,  make  lo  diminu- 
tive a figure  when  they  launch  into  the  world.  As 
the  chief  objeff  of  their  ftudies  was  to  load  their  me- 
mories with  .things  which  as  thev  never  underftood 
\ were 
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were  foon  forgotten,  fo  they  find  themfelves  incapa- 
ble of  obferving  or  judging,  and  in  general  of  think- 
ing, becaufe  in  their  younger  days  they  had  never 
been  taught  to  think  for  themfelves.  Baron  Van  Swieten 
tells  us  he  has  feen  children  of  the  mofl  promifing 
difpofitions  rendered  flupid  and  even  epileptic  thro’ 
the  mifmanagement  of  their  mailers.  Thefe  abufcs 
feem  to  be  the  moll  prevalent  in  public  fchools, 
the  mafters  of  which  too  commonly  by  their  ca- 
prices and  feverity  ferve  only  to  infpire  their  fcholars 
with  terror.  I have  feenfome  children  fo  frightened 
at  the  leaft  look  of  their  mercilefs  pedagogues,  as  to 
become  fick  and  feverifh.  Amongfl  others  I remem- 
ber a boy  twelve  years  of  age,  and  of  a mofl  promi- 
fing genius,  who  was  fo  terrified  by  the  feverity  of  his 
mafter  as  to  be  attacked  with  a diarrhoea,  which 
degenerating  into  dyfentery  carried  him  off  in  fpitc  of 
every  remedy.  This  fame  mailer  had  five  or  fix 
hundred  ftrokes  of  birch  to  give  every  week  to  four 
animals  in  order  to  purge  off  his  bile.  This  was 
his  own  expreffion. 

Perfons  who  are  not  formed  for  abftra&ed  ideas, 
or  who  apply  themfelves  too  intenfely  to  the  abflrac- 
tion  of  the  ideas  they  employ  themfelves  about,  aU 
mofl  all  of  them  fall  into  the  Hate  of  a learned  man 
whofe  cafe  is  defcrihed  by  Van  Swieten.  This  per- 
fon  was  at  length  feized  with  vertigo  whenever  he 
fimply  liflened  to  any  little  flory  ; and  ufed  to  faint 
away  whenever  he  attempted  to  recollett  any  thing. 
I was  formerly  in  a college  where  phiiofophy  was 
taught  in  a very  dry  and  difagreeable  manner.  Some 
of  the  fcholars  who  made  the  greatefl  proficiency, 
and  gained  the  pioft  praife,  became  altogether  flupid, 

others 
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others  became  ideats,  and  fome  few  deformed.  As 
to  me  I was  happy  enough  not  to  learn  any  thing. 
Our  profelfor,  who  was  a very  pious  well  informed 
man,  thought  Wolffs  writings  were  too  laconic  ; he 
therefore  employed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
commenting  on  and  explaining  them.  In  this  way 
his  courfe  of  metaphyfics  took  him  up  eight  years. 
This  painful  application  gradually  brought  on  a 
deep  melancholy,  tho’  before  this  he  had  enjoyed  a 
very  good  Rate  of  health,  had  lived  very  regularly, 
and  was  of  a chearful  temper.  By  degrees  he  loft 
his  ftrength,  became  pale  and  thin,  read  phyli- 
cal  books,  took  medicines  without  difcretion,  and 
thus  weakened  himfelf  the  more,  till  at  length  he  was 
wholly  without  lleep,  and  after  falling  into  an  in- 
fanity  which  coritinued  a few  days,  died. 

No  employment  of  the  mind  is  fo  fatiguing  as  that 
which  is  purfued  with  relu&ance  or  diftafte.  I have 
experienced  this  in  my  own  perfon.  I was  intended 
for  the  bar,  but  could  never  hear  the  propofal  le- 
rioully  mentioned  without  being  in  a cold  fweat.  A 
man  who  reads  a book  for  which  he  has  no  tafle,  or 
who  writes  any  particular  parts  of  a work  with  dif- 
fatisfadlion,  gets  through  them  indeed,  but  not  with- 
out a certain  inconvenience  or  fatigue  of  mind.  His 
head  grows  heavy,  he  gapes,  blows  his  nofe,  rubs 
bis  forehead,  bites  his  nails,  and  reads  without 
thinking.  This  is  the  reafon  why  we  forget  fo  much 
of  what  we  read,  and  why  we  are  fo  often  without 
thinking,  or  in  that  Rate  of  mind  which  the  Englifh 
call  Swils  meditation.  It  is  on  the  fame  principles 
likewile.  that  we  may  explain  why  works  of  genius 
Vol.  II.  R r ar? 
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are  fo  unequal ; Unking  and  beautiful  in  fome  parts, 
and  very  different  in  others. 

Of  all  the  occupations  of  the  mind,  that  in  which 
the  genius  is  creative,  as  it  were,  would  feem  to  be 
the  lead  hurtful,  and  this  on  account  of  the  pleafure 
that  accompanies  and  follows  the  invention.  Sanc- 
torius  has  therefore  very  well  faid,  that  impadionate 
fludy  fatigues  much  fooner  than  that  which  is  pur- 
fued  through  inclination. 

Men  fall  into  different  extremes,  when  the  imagi- 
nation is  kept  top  long  on  the  dretch.  Muliciansand 
painters  have  in  all  ages  been  proofs  of  the  extrava- 
gances into  which  an  overheated  imagination  may 
lead  men.  Poets  have  very  often  been  th,e  vi&ims 
of  their  enthufiafm. 

I think  it  right  in  this  part  of  my  work,  to  inform 
fuch  of  my  readers  as  may  have  had  no  opportuni- 
ties of  experience  in  thefe  matters,  how  extremely 
powerful  and  irregular  the  imagination  becomes  in 
matters  of  religion.  Not  that  I pretend  to  blame 
any  particular  fe&  or  communion,  and  dill  lefs  to 
criticife  religion.  I mean  only  to  hint  at  thofe 
abufes  which  merit  the  attention  of  a phyfician.  It 
is  melancholy  to  fee  lo  many  perfons  of  both  fexe$' 
affe&ed  in  this  way.  Women  of  a very  lively  ima- 
gination and  confined  genius  are  the  mod  commonly 
fufceptible  of  thefe  impredions.  Baron  Haller  in 
his  Phyfiology  tells  us  that  a fuperditious  piety  is  a 
very  frequent  caufe  of  infanity,  efpecially  in  fuch  as 
picture  to  themfelves  the  mod  terrible  notions  of  a 
future  date.  This  idea,  accompanied  by  fear,  re- 
turns 
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turns  fo  often  and  forcibly,  as  to  produce  at  length 
the  fame  convi&ion  and  certainty  as  if  it  had  really 
pahed  into  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
fenfes. 

Thefe  wanderings  of  the  imagination  are  in  a great 
meafureoccafionedby  the  fenfes.  The  greater  number 
of  thefe  patients  being  devoted  from  their  earlieft  life, 
to  a mode  of  life  for  which  man  certainly  is  not  in- 
tended, are  conftrained  by  their  fituation  to  oppofe 
the  greateft  refiftance  to  fenfes  w’hicll  acknowledge 
no  other  mailers  than  the  laws  of  nature.  A body 
nourifhed  in  indolence,  and  nerves  which  are  the 
more  irritable  by  being  always  in  conflraint,  keep 
up  a continual  fire,  concealed  indeed  under  the  em- 
bers, but  which  blazes  forth  from  time  to  time  with 
the  greateft  violence.  The  mind  always  intent  on, 
and  devoured  as  it  were  by  the  appetite  of  the  fenfes, 
changes,  it  is  true,  the  direftion  of  thefe  involuntary 
and  violent  motions,  but  this  is  done  at  the  expence 
of  reafon  ; and  the  impetuous  orgafm  of  the  fenfes 
foon  becomes  the  caufe  of  fanaticifm  and  rrlania. 
The  greater  part  of  the  works  publifhed  by  thefe  dis- 
ordered minds  abound  with  the  moftlafcivious ideas, 
wrapped  up  indeed  in  a myftical  garb,  but  which 
lufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  I have 
often  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  behaviour 
and  converfadon  of  the  patients  themfelves.  Thus  a 
lady  who  was  penetrated  with  thefe  pious  ideas,  ufed 
to  call  out  in  her  hyfteric  paroxyfms,  “ My  foul 
“ feds  this  amiable  fpirit  which  inflames  everything, 
“ which  devours  every  thing  by  the  gentleft  fires”. 
Another  would  be  in  extacy,  immoveable  and  infen- 
' fibie.  She  would  be  penetrated  with  this  holy  love* 
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and  a new  life  would  diffufe  itfelf  through  all  her 
limbs.  Sometimes  fhe  would  call  out  in  her  pa- 
roxyfms,  “ Come  then  along  with  me  and  let  us 
“ call  love.  I can  naver  talk  of  him  enough”. 
Thefe  were  furely  cafes  of  furor  uterinus  ( q ). 

This  pretended  fpiritual  love  confumes  the 
body  more  than  if  the  patients  really  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  the  appetite  of  the  fenfes,  becaufe  the 
orgafm  which  excites  it  lafls  continually.  I have 
obferved  that  many  of  thefe  unhappy  people  have 
become  hypochondriacal,  hyfterical,  flupid  and 
even  maniac.  One  patient  after  raving  with  this 
love,  and  burning  with  an  inward  fire,  was  fome- 
times  attacked  with  the  mod  painful  fpafms,  and 
fometimes  with  flupor,  till  at  length  file  fpit  blood, 
became  blind,  dumb,  and  foon  afterwards  died, — 
Some  have  died  confumptive,  others  have  become 
paralytic. 

How  is  a phyfici'an  to  a£l  who  is  called  to  a pa- 
tient in  this  way,  and  whofe  fkin  he  finds  perhaps 
as  dry  as  parchment,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Bifhop 
Huet’s  filler,  who  was  fo  devoted  to  this  myilical 
love,  as  to  abftain  from  water  and  every  other  li- 
quor. The  Bifhop  tells  us  that  this  was  the  caufe 
of  her  death.  A phyfician  will  be  an  idle  fpeclator 
unlefs  he  is  aware  of  the  wanderings  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  thefe  cafes.  Thefe  diforders  very  often 


(q)  Dr.  Z.  gives  many  other  cafes  in  the  fame  way  of  wo- 
men penetrated  with  this  myilical  love  which  is  fo  well  ridiculed 
in  the  New  Bath  Guide. 
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make  their  appearance  on  a fudden,  in  perfons  ia 
whom  one  would  the  lead  expecfl  them.  Perfons  of 
the  locft  and  founded  underdanding  have  not  been 
fecure  from  thele  misfortunes.  A difappointment, 
a reverfe  of  fortune,  an  injuftice  have  fomctimcs 
given  rife  to  thefe  melancholy  effeifis.  They  are 
particularly  frequent  in  courts  where  women  feem 
difpofed  to  give  into  thefe  reveries,  when  they  grow 
old  and  ceafe  to  be  admired.  It  was  through  a 
fuclden  diforder  of  the  imagination,  that  Swammer- 
dam committed  his  learned  works,  which  had  coft 
him  fo  much  pains,  to  the  flames,  and  entered  into 
all  the  wildnefs  of  fanaticifm. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  many  complaints  origi- 
nate in  monadic  life,  from  the  religious  exercifes  to 
which  the  different  orders  are  fubjeffed.  The 
.nuns  feem  to  give  into  thefe  extravagances  much 
more  eafily  than  the  men,  on  account  ol  their  greater 
delicacy  and  irritability.  The  effe&s  of  thefe  fpiri- 
tual  reflections  are  a heavinefs  or  dizzinefs  of  the 
head,  palenefs,  weaknefs,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
fainting  fits  ; till  at  length,  when  the  imagination 
is  difordered  to  a certain  degree,  all  difcernment 
and  judgement  feem  to  be  at  an  end,  and  thefe  un- 
happy people  become,  in  the  true  lenfe  of  the  word, 
vifionaries. 

All  profound  meditation,  whether  in  matters  pf 
fcicnce  or  religion,  is  hurtful  to  health.  The  atten- 
tion which  may  be  confidered  as  the  mother  of  the 
fciences,  relaxes  after  a certain  time  in  fpite  of  our- 
felves  : the  mind  relaxes  with  it  and  our  body  be- 
comes weakened  at  the  fame  time.  This  relaxa-* 
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tion  is  always  fucceeded  by  an  extreme  irritability. 
The  penetrating  Mr.  Kloechof  obfervcs  that  a mind 
intent  on  inveftigating  and  comparing  and  diftin- 
guifhing  uncommon  and  very  complex  ideas,  and 
which  aims  at  taking  in  every  thing,  and  extending 
the  limits  of  any  particular  fcience,  at  length  be- 
comes delicate,  diftruftful,  timid  and  irafcible. 

All  deep  meditation  requires  the  mind  to  dwell  a 
long  time  on  the  objeft  of  our  inquiries,  in  order  to 
analyfe  all  its  parts,  to  conlider  each  of  thefe  fepa- 
rately,  and  the  affinity  they  may  have  to  the  whole. 
The  mind  mull  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  turned  afide 
from  this  inquiry  by  any  idea  that  is  foreign  to  the 
fubje<9,  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  fuch  refleclions 
are  the  frequent  guide  to  melancholy,  in  which  one 
idea  abforbs  all  the  reft.  Carneade3  avoided  all 
publick  entertainments,  and  was  inattentive  to  all 
the  common  concerns  of  life,  even  to  eating,  till  at 
length  his  miftrefs  was  obliged  to  cut  the  meat  into 
morfels,  and  put  them  into  his  mouth.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  Archimedes  mixed  with  fociety  only  by 
force  as  it  were.  If  he  was  alone,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  tracing  geometrical  figures  on  his  fire 
hearth,  and  even  on  his  body  when  it  was  anointed 
with  oil.  Vietus  bulled  with  his  calculations  was 
fo  abforbed  as  to  forget  to  deep  and  during  three 
days  neither  eat  nor  drank,  but  feemed  infenfible 
to  every  thing.  Varignon  was  aftoniffied  every 
morning  when  he  was  told  that  the  night  was  paft. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fell  into  a melancholy,  which  de- 
prived him  of  all  thought ; his  friends  recovered 
him  from  this  ftate,  only  by  preventing  his  fitting 
alone,  .and  converfing  with  him  on  agreeable  fub- 
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jcfts.  La  Caille  was  always  fo  abforbed  in  His  rc- 
fearches,  that  he  never  could  fay  two  words  in  con- 
vention. La  Fontaine  neither  heard  nor  faw  any 
thing  when  employed  on  his  great  moral  trutihs. 

The  mind  which  has  a tendency  to  melancholy, 
begins  by  feeling  the  vivacity  I have  already  defcri- 
bed  • this  is  lucceeded  by  a continual  watch fulnefs, 
and  fometimes  by  pains  which  are  not  eafily  defined. 
Boeihaave,  after  having  meditated  on  fome  particu- 
lar fubjcft  from  morning  till  night,  was  fix  weeks 
without  fieep  : every  thing  was  indifferent  to  him  : 
his  mind  was  infallible  to  every  thing  : al:  length 
he  began  to  feel  pains  in  every  part  of  hits  body, 
which  he  explained  by  fuppofing  that  the  vital  fpi- 
r its  were  returning  through  their  ufual  channels,  in 
v order  to  be  dtffributed  through  the  body.  It  is  in- 
deed, an  eafy  matter  to  be  deceived  in  the  explana- 
tion of  fuch  obfcure  fubjedits  ; but  this  idea  of  Boer- 
haave  feems  to  me  to  be  the  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion as  I have  obferved  in  palfies  that  fucceed  apo- 
piexy,  that  this  infupportable  pain  is  fometimes  felt 
in  the  difeafed  limbs  previous  to  a change  for  the 
better. 

Too  great  application  is  fometimes  fatal  to  men  of 
learning  who  are  not  fufceptible  of  great  paflions. 
In  my  younger  days  I fludied  Hebrew  under  a 
Swifs  profeflbr  to  whom  I may  with  truth  give  the 
epithet  of  an  extraordinary  man,  not  only  with 
relpecl  to  his  erudition,  but  likewife  his  genius  and 
manners,  and  general  chara&er.  He  fpoke  almoft 
all  the  modern  languages  with  the  graces  peculiar  to 
each  ; and  pofleffed  in  a luperior  degree,  {he  prin- 
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cipal  Oriental  languages,  particularly  the  Arabic* 
Every  branch  of  literature  feemetl  to  be  familiar  to 
him.  He  was  critically  verfed  in  the  hiftory  of  all 
ages  and  nations  ; he  was  acquainted  with  their 
philofophy,  their  theology,  their  politics,  and  never 
forgot  any  thing  he  had  once  read.  This  unbound- 
ed erudition,  was  heightened  by  the  moft  exquifite 
philofophical  genius,  which  knew  how  to  arrange 
and  combine  every  idea  with  precifian.  In  fhort, 
his  knowledge,  his  tafle,  his  creative  genius,  his  lu- 
minous ideas,  the  beauty,  the  clearnefs,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  fly le,  would  certainly  have  entitled 
him  to  a place  amongft  the  writers  of  the  full  rank  ; 
but  he  never  publifhed  any  work. 

Thi  s Swifs  divine,  who  might  be  faid  to  unite 
an  entire  world  within  himfelf,  had  no  other  pai- 
fion  but  the  lovp  of  ftudy.  His  conllitution  was 
exceedingly  robuffc,  and  his  health  unimpaired  till 
within  a year  before  his  death.  His  body  was  well 
formed,  his  face  was  of  a dark  complexion  and 
thin,  he  cat  much,  and  chiefly  food  of  difficult  di- 
geftion,  In  the  article  of  drink  he  was  very  tempe- 
rate. A year  before  his  death  he  began  to  feel  flight 
defluxions,  to  which  however  he  did  not  feem  to  pay 
any  attention.  About  fix  weeks  before  his  death 
he  began  to  complain  of  real  illnefs  ; he  had  a little 
irregular  fever,  violent  head  ach,  fometimes  on  one 
fide  of  his  head  only,  fometimes  in  every  part  of  it, 
but  which  commonly  went  oil  in  a few  hours.  Ele 
likewife  complained  of  hypochondriacal  tendons  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  had  no  inclination 
to  eat  : he  had  dillurbed  fleep,  and  his  mind  deem- 
ed to  be  fometimes  a little  abfent. 

The 
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The  phyfician  who  was  called  In,  was  of  opinion 
that  th£  complaint  was  feated  in  the  inteltines,  and 
recommended  an  infufion  of  carduus  benedifhis  ; 
but  this  not  fucteeding,  he  had  recourfe  to  feme 
gentle  purgatives.  The  patient  thought  himfelf  bet- 
ter, and  undertook  to  prefide  at  the  publick  exa- 
mination of  his  fcholars.  Tile  whole  affembly  re- 
marked that  this  wonderful  man,  who  had  always 
fpoken  with  fo  much  elegance  arid  precifion,  became 
prolix,  and  even  flighty  in  what  he  Arid,  tho’  he 
flill  continued  to  fpeak  excellent  latin.  He  was 
therefore  perfuaded  to  defift,  and  go  home,  as  being 
too  ill  for  bufmefs.  The  moment  he  got  into  bed 
he  grew  wmrle.  He  complained  of  intenfe  head 
ach,  and  was  feldom  in  his  proper  fenfes.  He 
fpoke  but  little,  and  this,  contrary  to  his  ufual  enf- 
gom,  was  in  latin.  He  had  a feeble,  ficklv,  vellow 
countenance,  and  got  but  little  fleep.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  his  brother  was  of  opinion  that  thp 
feat  of  the  difeafe  w'aS  in  the  head,  and  that  the 
phyfician  had  rniflaken  the  cafe.  Dr.  Ith  was 
therefore  called  in,  a man  of  great  penetration,  who 
had  been  employed  as  phyfician  to  the  Pruflian 
army,  by  a Prince  who  does  not  meafiire  a man’s 
abilities  bv  his  beard.  This  gentleman  difeovered 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe.'  Pie  prelci  ibed  ftrong  ptirges, 
but  without  effefi  ; and  likewife  very  flimulating 
clyflers,  which  were  equally  inefficacious:  at  length 
a cathartic  was  given,  of  flrength  fufficient  to  purge 
fix  ordinary  men,  and  this  had  a wondeiful  effedh 
The  dilorder  diminiffied  confiderably.  The  pa- 
tient recovered  his  reafon  and  his  fenfes.  Still  how- 
ever, his  mind  indicated  a confiderable  degree  of 
weaknefs  in  the  medullary  fubftanee. 

You.  II.  S f 
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From  that  time  he  took  only  a difli  of  chocolate 
every  day,  and  drank  a little  of  the  Weilfembourg 
waters,  but  was  not  able  as  yet  to  get  out  of  bed. 
They  began  now  to  have  hopes  of  his  recovery, 
but  he  foon  relapfed  again  into  ftupidity.  Some 
good  woman  recommended  to  him  the  Halle  elfence, 
and  this  compleatly  difordered  his  fenfes  again. 
Dr.  Ith  again  advifed  the  ufe  of  flrong  purges,  and 
thefe  had  a good  effecl : he  was  almoft  wholly  re- 
flored  to  his  reafon  again  ; his  appetite  returned, 
and  his  evacuations  were  natural  and  eafy.  But 
loon  after  this  he  became  wdiolly  deprived  of  fenfi- 
bility,  and  all  his  functions  were  confufed  and  at 
length  at  an  end.  He  died  in  his  5 2d  year,  after 
having  been  an  entire  week,  without  affording  any 
one  mark  of  a reafonable  being. 

Dr.  Ith  opened  the  body  of  this  man  who  had 
been  fo  uncommon  an  inftance  of  the  extent  and 
depth  of  the  human  underflanding.  He  found  the 
cranium  very  thin,  and  the  brain,  wuh  its  pofterior 
part,  of  a molt  unulual  bulk.  The  veflels  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  elpecially  of  the  Falx,  were  much  dif- 
tended.  Between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  tunica  arachnoides,  Dr. 
Ith  found  about  two  ounces  of  water  ; leven  or 
eight  ounces  in  the  lateral  ventricles;  an  ounce  and 
a half  in  the  third,  and  as  much  in  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. Thus  the  caufe  and  nature  of  the  difeafe  were 
plainly  demonflrated.  It  wras  this  accumulation  of 
water  that  converted  the  moft  exquilite  genius  into 
an  animal,  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word. 


All 
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All  thefe  observations  prove  to  us  the  danger  that 
may  arife  from  too  great  application  of  the  mind, 
efpecially  in  perfons  of  a retired  and  inactive  life  ; 
how  fimple  it  is  for  men  to  dcflroy  themfelves 
for  the  fake  of  immortality;  and  how  much  better  it 
is  with  refpeft  to  health  to  be  defined  by  providence 
to  fell  timber  in  the  fore  ft,  than  to  have  too  much 
tafle  for  letters.  RoulTeau  praifes  the  invention  of 
him,  who  on  the  banks  of  the  Ooronoko,  preffed 
the  heads  of  new  born  children  between  two  boards 
with  a view  to  flatten  and  lengthen  them,  and  thus 
preferve  them  from  genius.  If  nature,  fays  Rouf- 
feau,  intended  us  for  health,  meditation  is  contrary 
to  nature ; and  a man  who  is  abforbed  in  his  re- 
flexions is  therefore  a degenerated  animal. 
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CHAP. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


QJ  the  Ohferyation  of  many  external  ’Things  which  are 
not  included  in  the  fix  Non  Naturals. 


C LOATHING,  in  civilized  countries,  is  be- 
come as  it  were  one  of  the  firfl  wants  of  men. 
In  general  however  men  drefs  more  with  a view  to, 
fhow  their  cloathing,  than  to  defend  themfelves  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  air.  The  ercceffive  defne  of 
leaving  fome  part  of  the  body  uncovered,  is  become 
as  it  were  a right  which  fociety  feems  with  one  con- 
fent  to  have  granted  to  the  women  The  ladies,  in 
Louis  the  XlVth’s  time,  difplayed  their  bare  fhoul- 
dero  ; many  of  them  now  fhow  as  much  of  their 
arms  as  poffible.  In  rnofl  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, the  ladies,  not  fatisfied  with  covering  their 
bofoms  with  a thin  gauze,  difplay  it  without  blufh- 
ing,  and  w'ithout  even  thinking  of  the  bad  confe- 
quences  that  may  refult  to  their  health  from  this. 
In  Peru,  women  diefs  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
difeover  at  every  flep,  what  the  female  of  the 
Orang-Outang  conceals  with  her  paw.  I am 
aware  that  the  cuflom  of  going  with  the  breaff  un- 
covered. 
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covered,  prevents  women  in  general  from  being  af- 
fe&cd  by  the  impreffions  of  the  air,  but  there  are 
always  fome  who  fuller  by  it,  and  I have  feen  it 
prove  fatal  to  feveral.  The  prefent  fyfletn  of  drefs 
in  girls,  feems  principally  calculated  to  form  a fine 
bread.  Their  flays  are  tightly  laced  below,  that 
the  circulation  above  may  be  the  more  free.  In  forne 
countries  the  women  uncover  their  bofoms  only  on 
days  of  ceremony,  and  this  is  frequently  attended 
with  dangerous  effe<ds.  This  cuflom  therefore 
ought  to  be  wholly  prohibited,  or  the  women 
fhould  be  allowed  to  dilplay  their  bofoms  through- 
out the  year. 

But  the  abfurd  ufe  of  days  feems  to  have  a par- 
ticular claim  to  the  attention  of  the  phyfician,  be- 
caufe  it  is  evidently  productive  of  many  evils. 
The  ufe  of  days  feems  to  have  been  adapted  with  a 
view  to  give  a fine  drape,  but  there  is  fo  little  truth 
in  this,  that  in  London,  where  one  fees  the  fined 
fhapes,  young  girls  wear  no  days  (r). 

I have  fometimes  met  with  delicate  women  who 
were  obliged  to  wear  days,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
proper  fupport,  but  then  their  days  were  foft  and 
pliant,  and  moderately  laced.  Tight  lacing  in  ge- 
neral occafions  paitrs  of  the  domach,  fuppreffion 


(r)  I fincerely  with  that  this  obfervation  were  well  found- 
ed. We  feem  indeed  to  have  laid  afide  the  cuftom  of  tight 
facing,  in  children  and  very  young  girls ; but  the  Englith  wo- 
men in  general,  are  perhaps  more  tightly  laced  chan  thole  of 
«n y other  country  in  Europe. 
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of  the  nienfes,  hyflerical  affection,  fainting  fits,  low 
fpirits,  difficult  labours,  and  a variety  of  other  com- 
plaints. I never  undertake  the  care  of  any  lady  in 
thefe  complaints  without  fhe  gives  up  her  ftavs,  or 
laces  them  very  loofely.  Ruflel  tells  us  that  the 
women  at  Aleppo  wear  no  hays,  and  this,  together 
with  the  great  ufe  of  baths,  feems  to  be  the  reafon 
why  the  Syrian  women  have  very  eafy  labours. 

Women  are  in  general  more  attentive  to  their 
beauty  than  their  health ; I therefore  pity  them 
whenever  by  cuffom  or  a religious  ceremony,  they 
become  obliged  to  wear  a fort  of  flays  that  affeffs, 
at  the  fame  time  both  their  beauty  and  their  health. 
This  barbarous  cuffom  prevails  in  many  parts  of 
Switzerland,  where  a woman  cannot  appear  at 
church  without  this  formidable  cuirafs.  There 
are  fome  places  in  which  the  flays  worn  by  the  wo- 
men render  them  deformed.  In  a certain  town  in 
Switzerland,  in  which  Rouffeau  has  met  with  an 
apologift,  tirewomen  are  obliged,  through  a pure 
ceremony  of  religion,  to  be  harneffed  in  a machine 
made  of  large  iron  bars,  and  which  is  foftened  by 
the  name  of  flays.  A young  lady  of  that  place  fol- 
licited  the  magiflrates  not  long  ago  for  leave  to  ap- 
pear at  church  without  this  cumberfome  appendage, 
which  occafioned  pains  of  the  flomach  and  an  hyfle- 
rical affe&ion.  The  requefl  was  granted,  but  not 
until  a pious  and  confcientious  phyfician  had  given 
in  an  atteflation  in  favour  of  the  young  lady,  and 
the  fum  of  nine  hundred  guldens  (J)  had  been  paid 


(J)  A gulden  is  equal  to  two . hillings  and  fixpence. 

. into 
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into  court.  This  being  the  ufual  fee  for  an  exemp- 
tion which  is  but  very  fparingly  granted.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  pregnant  women  who  are  unable  to 
fnpport  this  harnefs,  are  therefore  excluded  from 
the  church. 

Men  in  general  wear  too  much  cloathing ; they 
aim  at  fecuring  themfelves  from  cold  by  this  me- 
thod, whereas  it  only  tends  to  render  them  more 
fufceptible  of  its  impreffions.  We  feern  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  Englifh,  the  ufe  of  flannel  un- 
der waillcoats,  which  were  fo  much  and  lo  juftly 
condemned  by  Cheyne,  becaule  they  increafe  the 
jnfenfible  perfpiration.  Habit,  however,  is  to  be 
chiefly  attended  to  in  matters  of  this  fort.  Men 
who  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  go  warmly 
cloathed,  ought  not  to  lay  afide  their  winter  drefs 
till  late  in  the  fpring,  and  refume  it  again  early 
in  the  autumn,  otherwife  in  the  latter  feafon  they 
will  be  fubjeX  to  colds  and  cough  and  diarrhoea ; 
and  in  the  fpring  to  inflammations  of  the  breafl. 
We  fhould  attend  likewile  in  certain  circumflances 
even  to  our  bed  cloaths,  and  to  the  change  of  linen. 

Baron  Haller  has  feen  a fatal  fupprefiion  of  the 
lochia  brought  on,  the  fecond  day  after  delivery,  by 
an  imprudent  change  of  linen.  This  might  happen 
through  the  dampnefs  of  the  linen,  care  fhould 
therefore  be  taken  to  have  it  well  aired  and  then  it 
may  be  changed  without  any  inconvenience. 

Notwithflanding  thefe  reflexions,  it  muff  be  al- 
lowed that  too  fcrupulous  an  attention  tci  a thou  land 
things  of  this  kind  would  be  fuperfluous,  Phyii- 
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tians  fftay  preach  up  the  doftrine  of  health,  and  lay 
down  precepts  for  long  life,  but  men  will  never  be 
perfuaded  to  change  their  mode  of  lile.  BefideSj 
a phyfician  in  thefe  matters  may  be  ridiculoufly  mi- 
nute, and  attribute  things  to  caufcs  which  have  no 
(hare  in  the  effe<fts  he  is  confidering.  This  minute- 
nefs  is  fometimes  a cloak  to  ignorance.  Thus  I 
know  a certain  phyfician  who  has'Tnore  reputation 
than  learning,  and  who  by  his  little  talents  and 
chit  chat  is  extremely  well  calculated  to  pleafe  tha 
women.  He  can  afeertain  with  great  gravity  the  pro- 
per thicknefs  of  a glove,  or  the  weight  of  a fan  ; or 
what  fort  of  handkerchief  is  bell  for  the  neck,  or 
what  kind  of  fluff  is  the  bell  for  flioes  and  to  pre- 
vent chilblains,  or  how  many  pinches  of  fnuff  ought 
to  be  taken  in  a day. 

The  too  frequent  ufe  of  the  hot  bath  is  ex- 
tremely hurtful.  Hippocrates  has  laid  dovrn  a very 
good  rule,  with  re(pe£l  to  the  heat  of  the  bath, 
which  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  The  hot  bath, 
fays  he,  ffrengthens,  if  the  natural  heat  of  the  body 
exceeds  that  of  the  bath  ; but  it  weakens,  when- 
ever it  exceeds  the  natural  heat  of  the  body. 

Profper  Alpini  has  obferved  that  the  ^Egyptians 
are  as  much  enervated  by  the  abufe  of  the  hot  bath, 
as  by  the  pleafures  of  love.  As  I live  within  a 
league  of  the  baths  of  Habfbourg,  which  have  been 
long  celebrated  for  their  falutarv  virtues,  I have 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  oblerving  the  effefts 
of  warm  bathing,  and  am  full  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  oblervation  I have  juft  now  quoted 
from  Hippocrates.  I have  found  them  very  preju- 
dicial 
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clicial  to  weakly,  delicate  perfons,  when  ufed  to° 
hot,  whereas  they  are  exceedingly  (Lengthening 
when  ufed  in  the  manner  preferibed  by  Hippo- 
crates, 

Short,  tells  us  that  the  chid  bath  does  good  only 
when  it  is  fucceeded  by  a glow  of  heat  and  a flight 
fweat  ; and  that  whenever  we  feel  a fenfation  of 
coldnefs  after  bathing,  we  ought  to  abflain  from  it. 
This  obfervation  feems  to  be  well  founded,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  hot  bath. 

. We  may  clafs  the  fmells  among!!:  thofe  external 
things  which  occaflonally  influence  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy.  Linnaeus  has  perhaps  carried  this  matter 
too  far,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many 
fmells  aft  in  a determinate  manner,  and  on  fome 
lubjefts  much  fooner  than  others.  It  is  indifputa- 
ble  that  faffron  contains  a volatile  principle  which 
excites  involuntary  and  exceflive  laughter.  The 
fmell  of  mufk,  occaflons  faintnefs  in  delicate  perfons, 
and  that  of  afafoetida  has  as  oppofite  a quality. 
The  fmell  of  bean  flowers,  rofes  and  apples,  and  in 
general  all  agreeable  fmells  are  hurtful  to  hypochon- 
driacal and  hyfterical  patients.  But  there  will  be 
many  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Ladies  of  fafhion  are  fomedmes  (hocked  at  any 
particular  fmell,  merely becaufe  it  is  too  common. 
What  is  called  good  company  eftimates  things  on- 
ly in  proportion  as  they  are  above  the  reach  of  the 
vulgar.  The  fame  fmells  which  occaflonally  give 
women  the  vapours,  are  likewife  fometimes  the 
means  of  removing  them.  Formerly,  Hungary 
Vol.  II.  T t watec 
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water  was  in  great  vogue,  and  the  women  would 
never  have  laid  it  afide,  had  there  been  any  truth 
in  the  afiertion,  that  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Hungary, 
preferved  her  beauty  by  it  even  to  her  eightieth  year. 
Boerhaave  fays  that  many  women  in  Holland  loft 
their  fmell  by  the  too  great  ufe  of  this  water  ; and 
indeed  the  fame  thing  may  happen  from  the  abufe 
of  any  kind  of  perfume. 

With  refpech  to  fome  particular  fmells  I am  almoft 
in  the  fame  predicament  with  Ariflippus.  That; 
philofopher  loved  perfumes,  and  was  therefore  con- 
flantly  abufing  the  fops  who  were  loaded  with  them, 
and  who  were  the  occafion  of  his  not  ufmg  them 
himfelf.  The  fuperficial  reafoners  amongft  the 
Greeks,  as  with  us,  were  too  apt  to  argue  a minorc 
ad  majus ; and  from  a perfumed  coat  to  tire  wearer 
of  it. 

The  external  things  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  remote  caufes  of  difeafes,  are  in  a much  greater 
number  chan  would  at  firfl  fight  be  imagined.  I 
have  contented  myfelfwith  pointing  out  fome  of  the 
more  finking  of  them,  and  a prudent  phyfician  will 
learn  to  dthinguifh  any  other  varieties  that  may  09- 
cafionaiiy  occur. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  the  Jlate  of  the  body , confidered  as  the  remote  caufes 
of  dijeaje . 


BY  the  remote  caufes  of  difeafe  which  have  their 
feat  in  the  body  itfelf,  we  underhand  every  in- 
herent quality  of  the  body,  by  means  of  which  it 
may  become  lick.  All  the  caufes  we  have  hitherto 
diferibed,  are  of  the  clafs  of  occafional  caufes.  Thole 
which  we  are  now  about  to  mention,  are  the  pre- 
difponent  caufes.  It  is  by  means  of  thefe  that  we 
become  fufceptible  of  the  impreflions  of  the  occa- 
fional caufes.  The  belt  waiters  on  Pathology  confi- 
derthis  difpofition  as  conlifting  in  the  connexion  and 
cohefion  of  our  folids  ; in  the  quantity  and  mixture 
of  our  fluids  ; in  the  number,  the  delicacy  and  com- 
plication of  veflels  of  every  kind  ; in  a fuperficies 
tvhich  affords  innumerable  pores  open  in  every 
part;  in  a fenfibility  and  confiderable  mobility; 
in  that  harmony  of  motion  which  conflitutes  the  ge- 
neral balls  of  our  fun£lions  ; in  the  correfpondence 
and  fympathyof  all  the  a<flive  parts  of  the  body;  and 
finally  in  the  common  and  invariable  laws  of  union 
which,  prevail  between  the  foul  and  body. 

This 
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This  difpofition  of  body,  to  which  I will  give  the 
name  of  conftitution,  varies  in  general  according  to 
the  age.  fex  and  temperarrient  ; and  likewife  accord- 
ing to  certain  Angularities  of  nature,  who  fometimes 
deviates  from  her  ordinary  courfe. 

I fhall  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  this  difpofition  in  individuals,  becaufe  from 
thefe  we  may  be  enabled  to  generalize.  And  lirfl 
we  fhall  obfervc  a predifpofition  to  fome  diforders, 
more  than  to  others,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  age. 
In  infancy,  there  is  a much  greater  degree  of  irrita- 
bility than  in  more  advanced  life,  and  this  is  the 
xeafon  why  convulfions  are  fo  frequent  in  the  dif- 
eafes  of  children.  The  mere  acidity  which  is  met 
with  in  the  ftomach  and  inteflines  occafions  convul- 
fions in  infants,  tho’  in  adults  it  may  excite  only 
Cardialgia.  The  greater  number  of  children  die  with 
convulfions.  The  negro  children  are  fo  extremely 
irritable,  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  fliut  up  in  fome  warm 
place  during  the  firfl  nine  days,  becaufe  they  are 
infallibly  feized  with  a locked  jaw  which  carries 
them  off,  if  they  are  expofed  before  that  time  to 
the  frefh  air. 

Children  two  years  old,  befides  a general  want  of 
flrength,  have  a particular  weaknefs  of  the  hoinach 
and  inteflines.  They  eat  immoderately,  and  digeft 
badly ; and  this  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  a cor- 
rupted matter  is  fo  eafily  accumulated  in  their  in- 
teftincs,  and  becomes  the  fource  of  worms  and  ob- 
flru£lions  of  the  mefenteiv.  Their  limbs,  which  are 
as  yet  extremely  weak  and  tender,  become  ricketty ; 
the  blood  and  humours  become  depraved  and  a va- 
riety 
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Tlety  of  ills  take  place,  which  are  with  difficulty  re- 
^err  ed  to  their  true  caufe.  He&ic  fevers  are  amongft 
the  moil  frequent  of  thcfe  complaints  ; as  are  like- 
wife  cutaneous  difeafes,  in  which  1 have  frequently 
obferved  purple  fpots  which  afterwards  become  vio- 
let, brown,  or  yellow,  and  difeharge  an  acrid  ichor, 
and  which  give  way  only  to  gentle  evacuants,  and 
fuch  remedies  as  reflore  the  digeftion. 

The  cutaneous  difeafes  with  which  children  are 
attacked,  fometimes  render  them  deaf  and  blind  if 
they  are  improperly  treated.  They  are  likewife  fub- 
je&  to  tinea,  the  matter  of  which,  if  abforbed  and  car- 
ried back  into  the  fyflem,  excites  cough  and  phthifis 
pulmonalis  ; and  if  repelled  by  any  improper  ap- 
plications becomes  very  often  the  fource  of  the  niofl 
violent  convulfions,  and  even  death. 

Youth  are  fubjeft  to  the  moll  violent  difeafes  on 
account  of  the  increafe  of  their  ftrength,  the  in- 
creafed  motion  of  the  blood  which  refults  from  this, 
and  the  greater  and  more  extenfive  play  of  the  paf- 
fions  at  this  time  of  life.  They  do  every  thing  with 
vehemence  and  always  go  too  far.  Every  thing 
feems  to  expand  itfelf  in  them  at  once,  and  to  tend 
with  precipitation  either  to  vice  or  virtue;  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  reafon  why  their  difeafes,  their 
vices,  and  their  virtues  make  fo  rapid  a progrefs  and 
are  fo  difficult  to  be  checked. 

Strength  is  more  particularly  felt  in  manhood,  if 
it  has  been  carefully  managed  during  youth.  But 
there  are  but  few  young  people  who  attend  to  this  : 
The  failles  of  youth  tend  to  embitter  the  cup  of  Ufe 
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but  in  general  it  is  only  in  a more  advanced  age  that 
they  are  felt  and  refle&ed  on.  In  manhood  vve  be- 
come more  reafonable,  but  on  this  very  account  we 
are  lefs  difpofed  to  joy.  It  is  at  this  time  of  life  that 
hypochondriacal  complaints  advance  very  rapidly, 
and  with  all  the  horrors  that  accompany  them  ; dif- 
content  and  uueafinefs  then  begin  to  prey  on  our 
minds,  and  we  learn  to  prefer  the  hour  of  death  to 
that  of  our  birth.  It  is  then  that  we  begin  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Thracians  had  reafon  on  their 
lide  for  weeping  at  the  birth  of  a child,  and  rejoic- 
ing at  the  funeral  of  their  friends.  In  general  we 
are  the  mod;  ferious  when  we  think  the  moft,  and 
the  diminution  ofjoy  feems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  our  years,  and  is  the  moral  confequence 
of  the  perfedion  of  our  reafom 

In  old  age,  (t)  the  folids  begin  to  flifFen,  and  their 
elafticity  of  courfe  to  diminifh  ; they  can  therefore  no 
longer  exert  the  fame  energy  on  the  fluids,  and  the 


( t ) “ As  we  approach  to  old  age  rigidity  begins  to  be  in 
“ excefs,  and  the  fluids  bear  a much  lefs  proportion  to  the  folids 
“ than  before.  The  dillipation  of  the  body  is  greater  than 
“ the  fupply  of  nourilhment ; many  of  the  fmaller  veflels  be- 
“ come  gradually  impervious;  and  the  fibres,  lofing  their  moi- 
fture  and  elallicity,  appear  flaccid  and  wrinkled.  Thelillies 
“ and  the  rofes  dilappear,  becaufe  the  blood  and  the  lymph,  by 
“ which  they  were  produced,  can  no  longer  reach  the  ex- 
“ tremities  of  the  capillary  veflels  of  the  fkin.  As  thefe  changes 
“ take  place,  the  nervous  power  being  proportionably  weakened, 
" the  irritability  andfenfibility  of  the  body  which  were  formerly 
« fo  remarkable  are  greatly  diminifhed  ; and  inadvanced  life,  the 
“ hearing,  the  eye  fight, and  all  the  other  fenfes  become  gradually 
“ impaired”.  Simmons’s  Elements  of  Anatomy  and  the  animal 
O economy.  Page  333. 
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circulation  will  of  courfe  ( u ) become  inert.  This 
feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  acute  difeafesare  fo  dan- 
gerous at  this  time  of  life,  nature  being  unable  to  ef- 
fect a falutary  crifis  through  organs  which  are  no 
longer  able  to  obey  her.  On  this  account  the  cure 
of  old  people  is  almoft  always  to  be  confidered  ra- 
ther as  the  effe£l  of  the  phyficians  art  than  of  nature. 
Chronic  difeafes  are  likewife  more  obflinate  in  old 
age  than  in  younger  life,  and  for  the  fame  reafons. 
The  phyfician  can  therefore  entertain  but  feeble 
hopes  of  his  patient  at  this  period ; efpecially  when 
worn  down  by  fighs  and  difcontent,  an  old  man  drags 
the  load  of  life  with  reluctance,  and  feels  only  the 
fordid  inclination  of  avarice,  the  frivolous  regret  of 
the  time  palt,  and  the  horrorofan  approaching  death. 

The  fex.es  have  likewife  their  particular  difeafes, 
but  women  are  found  to  have  more  difeafes  thrni 
men  ; for  if  we  except  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  the 
male  organs  of  generation,  the  women  will  be  found 
to  have  all  the  other  diforders,  together  with  a va- 
riety of  others,  to  which  females  are  fubjeCl,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  organs  which  diftinguifh  their  fex, 
as  the  delicacy  of  their  organization,  and  mode  of 
life.  Their  fate  is  therefore  more  lamentable  than 
purs  ; and  a phyfician  ought  to  apply  himfelf  in  a 
particular  manner  to  the  ftudy  of  female  difeafes. 
Thefe  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  thofe  of  young  or 


(u)  As  the  fluids  become  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  folids, 
their  acrimony  is  found  to  increafe  ; and  this  may  perhaps 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  fluidity  in  the  blood  by  diininifli- 
ing  its  coheflon. 


unmar- 
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unmarried  women,  pregnant  women,  lying  in  wo- 
men, women  who  give  fuck,  and  old  women  ; and 
all  thefe,  exclufive  of  the  difeafes  common  to  the 
two  fexes.  The  diforders  to  which  the  female  fex 
are  more  generally  fubjefi  in  confequence  of  the  de- 
licacy of  their  organization,  are  hyflerical  affeffions, 
melancholy  and  madnefs.  I hope  fome  day  or  other 
to  give  a work  on  this  fubjeft,  founded  on  my  own 
oblervations. 

Lucian,  who  was  fo  elegant  and  ingenious  a writer, 
obferves  very  properly,  that  women  are  more  fubje& 
to  difeafes  than  men,  on  account  of  the  greater 
weaknefs  and  delicacy  of  their  organs  ; but  above 
all  to  madnefs,  becaufe  their  levity  and  inconltancy 
tranfport  them  the  more  readily  beyound  the  bounds 
of  reafon. 

A peculiarity  of  temperament  will  be  found  to 
afford  the  molt  occalions  of  being  fick.  I have 
already  obferved,  that  by  temperament,  I un- 
derhand that  conflitution  of  the  brain  and  nerves 
according  to  which  a man  feels,  thinks  and  acls, 
in  as  much  as  when  left  to  this,  he  thinks  and  a£ls 
according  as  he  feels.  Thus  then  temperament  will 
give  rife  to  dileafes,  in  confequence  of  the  different 
degrees  of  fenfibility  and  mobility  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  peculiar  to  each  individual.  ScTriiat  a man 
will  be  difpofed  to  any  particular  difeafe  when  by 
the  aforefaid  fenfibility  and  mobility,  the  occ-afional 
caufes  are  enabled  to  acl  with  more  quicknefs  and 
energy  on  his  body  than  on  that  of  another* 

It  appears  therefore  how  much  the  power  of  the 
occafjpnal  caufes  may  vary,  according  to  the  greater 
or  lefs  fenfibility  of  temperament.  A thick  and 

humid 
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humid  air  immediately  enervates  perfons  of  great 
ienfibility,  whereas  a ferene  and  elaflic  air,  as  fud- 
denly  reanimates  them  and  renders  them  gay  and 
a<5iive.  Thefe  people  perceive  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore they  rife  what  is  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
This  ftate  of  the  air  is  announced  in  fome  people 
by  a very  agreeable  fenfation  of  coldnefs  at  the  nofe. 
Would  it  be  ridiculous  therefore  to  fay,  that  fuch 
perfons  fmell  the  fine  weather?  But  all  tempera- 
ments are  not  equally  fenfible  to  this  impreffion  of 
the  atmofphere.  A man  who  has  but  little  fenfibility 
or  who  enjoys  good  health  is  equally  unaffe&ed  by 
the  obfcurity,  or  the  thicknefs,  or  the  humidity  of 
the  air,  as  well  by  its  cleamefs,  drynefs  and  ferenity. 

I very  often  draw  conclufions  as  to  a man’s  tem- 
perament from  his  nofe.  The  nerves  are  fo  foread 
there,  that  the  more  fenfible  a man’s  nofe  is,  the  more 
fenfible  will  be  his  temperament.  Nothing  but 
habit  or  fome  fingularity  of  nature,  or  vice  of  the 
imagination,  or  dileafe  of  the  nerves  can  weaken  my 
reafoning  in  this  refpeft.  The  fubtile  Cardan  did 
right  to  confider  an  acutenefs  of  fmell,  as  the  mark 
of  a penetrating  genius  and  lively  imagination,  and 
capable  at  the  fame  time  of  fupporting  them.  Baron 
Haller  is  not  aife&ed  by  the  flench  of  a cadaver, 
becaufe  he  has  been  fo  long  accuflomed  to  diffe&ion  ; 
but  I have  obferved  that  he  diflinguifhes,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  ten  yards,  the  perfpiration  of  old  people 
which  is  hardly  fenfible  to  any  others  befides  him- 
felf.  This  great  man  likewife  lmells  the  apples  that 
are  fhut  up  in  his  neighbour’s  houfe.  He  detcfls 
cheefe  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  have  told  me  one  day, 
at  Gottingen,  that  he  had  not  yet  dared  to  open 
Vol.  II.  U u fomq 
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fome  books  that  were  fent  to  liim  twelve  years  be-? 
fore  this,  in  a box  which  had  a green  cheefe  in  it. 
Grofe  tells  us  that  the  Bramins,  who  altho’  they 
enjoy  good  health,  are  extremely  delicate  and  have 
great  ferjfibility  of  fmell,  fo  as  to  be  much  more  af- 
fected by  perfumes  than  we  are:  he  adds  that  their 
tafte  (u)  is  likewife  fo  exquifite  that  they  chufe  the 
water  for  their  common  drink,  with  the  greatell  care. 
Indeed  this  is  a part  of  their  luxury. 

The  negroes  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  follow  a 
Frenchman  by  the  fmell.  We  are  not  to  fuppofe 
that  this  faculty  is  given  them  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  reafon,  becaufe  many  of  them  have  a 
great  deal  of  genius.  This  delicacy  of  fmell  is  rather 
to  be  aicribed  to  tlqeir  fober  and  fimpte  life.  There  are 
many  inflances,  in  proof  of  this,  of  Europeans  as  well 
as  Negroes,  who  by  a change  of  regimen  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  acutenefs  of  their  fmell.  Rouffeau  has  done 
right  to  flile  frppll  the  fenfjtive  organ  of  the  imagina- 
tion ; becaufe  it  agitates  the  brain  and  nerves  more 
than  any  other,  tho’  it  exhaufts  them  in  the  end. 

They  who  have  fo  delicate  a nofe,  and  of  courfe 
fo  great  a fenfibility  of  temperament  have  likewife 
a proportionate  fenfibility  at  the  flomach.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  great  wits  become  flupid  after  a 
full  meal,  bepaufe  they  find  themlelves  incommoded 
apd  even  in  pain,  at  a time  when  a fat  Monk  feels 
nought  but  pleafure  and  delight.  They  who  in- 
vite men  of  wit  to  tbeir  table,  therefore,  to  enjoy  their 


(u)  There  is  obferved  to  be  a remarkable  affinity  between 
the  lmell  and  the  tafte. 
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good  qualities,  mull  be  careful  to  feed  them  mode- 
rately. 

A Frenchman,  pofTeffed  of  a great  fhare  of  genius 
and  perfectly  well  bred,  appeared  at  St.  Peterf- 
burgh,  and  foon  acquired  the  reputation  due  to  his 
merit.  The  emprefs  Anne  Ivvanowna  expreffed  a 
delire  to  fee  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  intro- 
duced at  court.  The  Frenchman  appeared  before 
this  princefs  with  all  the  fdent  refpefl  due  to  fo 
much  fuperior  rank ; the  whole  court  expefled  with 
impatience  that  this  man  whom  they  conhdercd  as  a 
pure  compound  of  wit  fhould  fay  fome  clever  things  ; 
but  only  two  or  three  indifFerent  words  efcaped  him. 
At  length  the  emprefs  herfelf  became  impatient  and 
told  him  to  begin.  But  wit  and  genius  are  not  al- 
ways at  the  command  of  thole  who  poffefs  them. 

Every  bodily  pain  is  exceedingly  acute  to  perfons 
of  a very  delicate  temperament,  unlefs  long  habit 
has  accuflomed  them  to  buffering.  The  foul  par- 
takes of  the  fame  fenfibility  in  thefe  people,  and  he 
who  buffers  extremely  from  a flight  wound,  wall  fuf- 
fer  equally  from  a difagreeable  idea.  This  feems 
to  be  the  reafon  why  all  the  paffions  aft  with  greater 
violence  in  very  fenfible  people,  and  even  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  greatnefs,  relatively  to  their  other 
preeminent  qualities.  Demofthenes  was  very  thin 
and  delicate  in  his  youth;  his  mother  was  therefore 
unwilling  that  he  fhould  apply  himfelf  too  much, 
nor  would  his  mailers  oblige  him  to  fludy.  Perhaps 
this  very  temperament  induced  him  afterwards  to 
Shrow  down  his  arms  in  battle  and  fly. 

U u 2 
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Cicero  was  exceedingly  timid,  not  only  in  war, 
but  even  at  the  fight  of  a naked  fword:  he  never 
began  to  fpeak  in  public  without  evincing  at  the 
fame  time  the  greated  timidity.  He  (hewed  the 
fame  weaknefs  at  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia, 
All  the  philofophers  of  his  time  endeavoured  to 
confole  him,  but  to  no  purpole  : he  even  put  away 
his  fecond  wife  becaufe  Ihe  appeared  to  have  a cer- 
tain pleafure  in  this  death. 

Helvetius  obferves,  that  if  cold  heads  are  lefs 
fubje<5l  to  thefe  defecls,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  but 
little  fufceptible  of  great  mobility ; they  therefore 
owe  their  moderation  to  the  weaknefs  of  their  paf- 
fions.  But  notwithdanding  the  great  fenfibility  of  their 
temperament,  there  are  fome  perfons  who  are  formed 
for  the  greatefl  undertakings,  and  who  brave  the 
greatefl  danger.  Caefar,  a little  before  his  death, 
faid  to  one  of  his  friends:  “ What  do  you  think 
“ of  Caffius?  I own  he  does  not  pleafe  me  ; for 
“ he  is  very  pale”.  In  another  moment,  Anthony 
and  Dolabella  were  mentioned  to  him  as  concerting 
fomething  againft  his  interefls.  “ No,  no,”  fays  he, 
“ I have  no  fears  from  fuch  large,  and  well  combed 
“ heads,  but  from  thole  which  are  thin  and  pale”. 
Ctefar  himfelf,  who  as  a philofopher,  author,  politi- 
cian, general  and  monarch,  has  never  yet  had  his 
equal,  was  of  a weakly  temperament,  and  appeared 
thin  and  delicate. 

It  would  feem  therefore,  that  this  mobility  of  the 
organs,  by  means  of  which  the  body  is  adetded  by 
the  flighted  impreffions,  which  renders  the  foul  fo 
fufceptible  of  the  lead  and  mod  imperceptible  len- 

fations, 
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faticms,  which  has  fo  much  fharc  in  the  wit,  and 
genius,  and  tade,  and  which  leads  to  the  greateft 
enterprizes,  when  reafon  prefides  over  the  paffions  : 
this  mobility,  I fay,  predifpofes  man  to  a variety  of 
difeafes.  Men  ol  the  bed  parts  are  in  general  the 
flrd  to  buffer  from  changes  of  the  air,  from  irregu- 
larities in  diet  and  from  the  paffions.  Their  health, 
like  their  virtue,  teems  to  be  furrounded  by  a thou- 
fand  dangers. 

We  fhall  always  be  the  mo  ft  liable  to  thofe  dif- 
•eafes  which  are  analogous  to  our  particular  tempe- 
rament. All  the  occafional  caufes  will  afte<d  a very 
fenfible  temperament  much  fooner  than  any  other  ; 
but  efpecially  fuch  as  a£t  -immediately  on  the  nervous 
fyftem.  The  gout  is  frequently  the  lot  of  men  of 
fine  genius,  and  a lively  imagination,  who  are  in- 
fluenced at  the  fame  time  by  violent  paffions. 

Caefar  was  fubjeft  to  epilepfy,  efpecially  on  the 
eve  of  a battle.  Virgil  was  extremely  delicate.  Bacon 
fell  into  fyneope  every  time  the  moon  was  pad  its 
full.  The  Czar  Peter  was  frequently  attacked  with 
■convulfions.  Pafchal  was  condantly  furrounded 
with  flames.  Pope  was  fubjed  to  the  moff  violent 
Jiead-ach,  and  fo  was  Baron  Haller  at  the  time  he 
was  immortalizing  himfelf  by  his  poems.  Barratier, 
who  died  fo  young,  and  who  was  fuch  a prodigy 
■of  erudition  and  judgment,  was  always  ailing.  A 
Swifs  philofopher  twenty  fix  years  of  age,  who  is 
extolled  by  the  greated  wits  in  Europe  without  being 
named,  is  of  a very  weakly  confiituiion,  and  is  pale 
and  flckly.  The  effects  of  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
mote caufes  will  depend  principally  on  the  tempe- 
rament. 
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rament.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  afk  whether  any 
particular  thing  is  good  in  itfelf ; becaufe  it  may  be  . 
ufeful  to  one  perfon  and  extremely  hurtful  to  an- 
other : its  effeds  can  be  decided  only  by  experience. 
By  careful  and  exad  obfervation  we  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  a man’s  temperament,  and  by  this  we 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  effeds  any  particular 
caufe  will  excite  in  him.  The  theory  of  tempera- 
ments will  therefore  enable  us  to  forefee  the  difeafes 
that  are  likely  to  take  place,  and  to  determine  the 
cabfe  of  them  when  adually  prefent. 

Many  nations  would  feem  indeed  to  have  each 
their  particular  temperament,  but  to  this  there  will 
always  be  many  exceptions.  Even  in  a fmall  diflrid 
there  is  very  often  a great  variety  of  temperament. 
The  peafants  in  my  neighbourhood  (w),  efpecially  on 
the  borders  of  the  Auftrian  territories,  are  exceedingly 
flupid,  whereas  in  many  parts  of  the  canton  of 
Berne  they  are  ingenious,  and  fome  few  of  them 
even  learned.  Their  dialed  is  likewife  very  foft  and 
confequently  very  different  from  that  of  the  Swifs- 
in  general,  which  is  very  harfh.  There  are  fome 
of  tliefe  mountaineers  who  relifli  the  writings  of 
Wolff  and  Baylc,  but  amongfl  thefe  people,  it  muff 
be  confeffed,  one  meets  with  many  vifionariesof  every 
kind,  as  in  England.  A very  fenfible  ecclefiaflic  has 
allured  me  that  he  has  found  the  peafants  who  live 
along  the  lake  of  Thun  to  be  exceedingly  flupid, 
whereas  the  mountaineers  who  live  as  it  were  over 
their  heads,  are  full  of  underflanding.  The  former 


la)  Dr.  Z.  refided  at  Zurich  when  he  wrote  this  work. 
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he  adds  lead  a purely  animal  life,  and  feem  never 
to  think  ; whilff  the  latter  read  the  moil  fanatical 
books.  Fanaticifm  is  very  common  in  the  moun- 
tains in  Berne, 

From  thefe  and  other  obfervations  I am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  attempt  to 
give  a fyflcm  of  temperaments,  bccaufe  the  examples 
which  might  be  adduced  as  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral rule  would  be  as  numerous  as  thofe  on  which 
tjie  fyftem  might  be  founded. 

But  there  fometimes  occur  in  the  natural  confti- 
tution.of  the  body  certain  fingularities  occafioned  by 
a peculiar  fenfjbility  of  fome  or  all  the  nerves,  in 
confequence  of  which  a man  {hall  be  affe&ed  in  an 
extraordinary  and  unufual  manner.  This  is  what 
phyficians  have  named  idiofyncrafy.  This  peculiar 
conllitutional  difpofition  differs  from  temperament, 
becaule  it  cannot  be  diftinguiffied  by  certain  figns  as 
is  the  cafe  with  temperament,  nor  does  it  fo  much 
predilpofe  to  particular  difeafes  as  to  change  the 
nature  of  thole  which  arife  from  temperament, 
though  it  may  create  fome  diverfity  in  their  fymp- 
t.oms.  This  idiofyncrafy  is  particularly  obfervable 
in  delicate  and  hyfterical  \vomen.  Baron  Haller 
fpeaks  of  a woman  to  whom  the  mere  touch  of  any 
filken  fluff,  or  nfh  fkin  was  infupportable.  I my- 
felf  know  a young  lady  who  is  in  good  health,  and 
lias  a great  deal  of  good  fenfe,  and  yet  cannot  bear 
the  noife  of  taffetas : fhe  even  feels  flight  fpafms 
every  time  any  body  comes  too  near  to  ffer  with  a 
gown  of  this  fort.  Profeffor  Albinus  the  younger, 
pfed  to  fall  into  extreme  anxieties  at  a found  which 
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had  no  on  any*  other  befides  himfeff.  Mr. 
Lambert,  a very  celebrated  mathematician,  cannot 
fupport  any  perfons  breath,  and  this  is  the  reafon 
why  he  retreats  a hep  or  two  when  any  body  fpeaks 
to  him.  My  friend  Dr.  Hirzel  tells  me  of  a man 
of  genius  who  feels  unheard  of  pains  every  time  his 
nails  are  pared.  There  ate  others  who  cannot  bear 
their  faces  to  be  w'iped  with  a fponge  without  falling 
into  extreme  agonies.  I know  a perfon  who  cannot 
drink  any  of  the  fich  French  or  Spanifh  wines  with- 
out being  incommoded  by  them,  and'yet  feels  no 
fuch  effed  from  Burgundy  or  Champaigne.  An- 
other perfon  who  is  a phyfician,  fwallows  fnails, 
and  digefts  them  without  any  difficulty,  and  yet 
cannot  eat  cauliflowers.  There  are  fome  people 
who  digefi  beef  eafily,  but  who  cannot  ea't  the  ten- 
dered bird  without  being  troubled  with  indigedion. 
Coffee  is  an  emetic  to  fome  fubjeds.  We  frequent- 
ly meet  with  people  who  have  an  unconquerable 
averfion  to  fome  particular  fmell.  Some  will  be 
purged  by  diaicordium,  and  not  at  all  affeded  by 
jalap.  Boerhaave  has  feen  people  dwell  all  over 
after  having  eaten  a few  cherries  or  goofeberries. 
The  fame  thing  will  happen  in  fome  perfons  after 
fwallowing  falmon,  fhell  fifh,  herrings  and  even 
the  Peruvian  bark.  Gaubius  has  feen  crabs  eyes, 
the  molt  innocent,  one  would  think,  of  all  fubdances, 
produce  all  the  effeds  of  arfenic.  Baron  Haller  has 
leen  violent  purging  and  convulfions  brought  on  by 
fyrup  of  roles.  Thefe  and  many  other  examples 
which  might  be  quoted  to  the  fame  purpofe  prove 
that  the  mod  innocent  things  in  appearance  may 
from  idiofyncrafy  occafionally  produce  the  mod  a- 
iarming  effeds. 
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The  caufes  of  thefe  fingularities  are  without 
doubt  very  often  inherent  in  the  body  ; but  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  inconteflable  that  in  many  perfons 
they  depend  on  lmpreffions  made  on  the  foul  by 
fome  external  agent.  Locke  has  proved  that  it  is  by 
habit  we  fometimes  adopt  a particular  mode  of 
thinking  or  afting  ; he  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  ha* 
bits  are  nothing  more  than  the  confequences  of  a 
determined  courfe  of  the  vital  fpirits,  which  gradu- 
ally becomes  natural  to  them  by  a repetition  of  the 
fame  organic  motions  that  firft  produced  them*  A 
woman  may  therefore  conceive  that  a fmell,  a tafle, 
a colour,  a word,  a thought,  or  a drug  is  difagrec- 
able  to  her,  without  its  being  fo  in  reality  ; but  yet 
by  a frequent  return  of  this  idea,  a determinate  mo- 
tion at  length  takes  place  in  the  fenforium,  which 
by  repetition  becomes  as  it  were  natural,  tho’  at 
firft  it  was  really  a falfe  and  capricious  idea.  It  is 
eafy,  however,  to  diftinguifh  this  fa&itious  fingula- 
rity  from  that  which  is  truly  natural  and  inherent. 
I was  one  day  going  to  prefcribe  theriaca  to  a female 
patient.  She  had  rather  die,  lire  faid,  than  take 
theriaca,  to  which  fhe  had  an  unconquerable  aver- 
fion,  tho’  it  came  out  that  fhe  had  never  tailed  it. 
You  are  quite  in  the  right  of  it,  faid  I,  madam,  you 
will  do  well  even  to  avoid  the  fight  of  a drug  which 
may  have  the  molt  dangerous  effects.  But  the  fame 
day  I ordered  a mixture,  the  principal  ingredient  of 
which  was  theriaca.  The  next  day  my  patient  was 
better.  She  continued  the  ufe  of  her  mixture,  and 
after  her  recovery  gave  me  a thoufand  thanks, 
for  not  having  given  her  theriaca,  which  would  in- 
fallibly have  killed  her. 
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I beg  leave  to  mention  in  this  place,  what  is  in- 
deed another  kind  of  faXitious  affeXion,  but  which 
is  commonly  fo  flrengthened  into  habit,  aS  to  be 
irremediable.  A man  who  imbibes  any  particular 
idea  in  his  early  youth,  is  fo  flrongly  affeXcd  with 
it,  that  he  never  gives  it  up,  even  in  maturer  life, 
if  it  has  been  frequently  repeated.  In  good  truth 
why  do  we  fee  people  fo  bigotted  to  fome  particu- 
lar error,  who  are  Open  to  conviXion  in  every  other 
jefpeX,  and  yet  are  blindly  bigotted  to  this  ; but  that 
from  their  infancy  they  have  heard  fome  abfurd  tale 
a thoufand  times  repeated,  and  by  thefe  means  the 
idea  has  been  fo  firmly  imprinted  in  them,  that  it 
would  be  as  eafy  to  whiten  the  /Ethiopian  as  to  re- 
move their  luperflition. 

The  celebrated  author  of  Triflram  Shandy,  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  books  by  the  bye,  that 
ever  has,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be  written,  conficlers 
the  prejudices  of  education  as  fo  many  demons, 
which  polfcfs  us  in  our  refearches.  If  a writer  fhould 
be  fimple  enough  to  give  himfelf  up  without  referee 
to  their  infpirations  what  would  his  book  be  ? nothing 
but  a ftrange  mixture  of  the  idle  dreams  and  abfur- 
dities  of  the  old  women  of  both  lexes. 

Thefe  fame  reflexions  will  lead  us  to  underhand 
tbe  particular  kind  of  Angularity,  which  we  call  an- 
tipathv,  and  which  fometimes  occafions  convuifions 
and  fury.  Struck  in  early  infancy  with  an  extreme 
fear  by  fome  particular  objeX,  a dilpofition  to  the 
fame  violent  imprelfion  continues- through  life.  The 
paffion  which  poffeffes  a man  at  the  fight,  or  even 
the  idea  of  any  particular  objeX,  is  what  I call  an- 
tipathy. 
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tipathy.  Many  inflances  might  be  quoted  in  this 
way,  but  I will  content  myfelf  with  one  of  which  I 
was  an  eye  witnefs.  Happening  to  be  in  company 
with  fome  Englifh  gentlemen,  all  of  them  men  of 
didin&ion,  the  converfation  fell  upon  antipathies. 
Many  of  the  company  denied  their  reality,  and  con- 
fidered  them  as  idle  dories,  but  I affined  them  that 
they  were  truly  a difeafe.  Mr.  William  Matthews, 
fon  to  the  governor  of  Barbadoes,  was  of  my  opi- 
nion, becaufe  he  himfelf  had  an  antipathy  to  fpiders. 
The  red  of  the  company  laughed  at  him.  I under- 
took to  prove  to  them  that  this  antiphathy  was  really 
an  impredion  on  his  foul  refulting  from  the  deter- 
mination of  a mechani&al  effed.  Lord  John  Murray 
undertook  to  diape  fome  black  wax  into  the  appear- 
ance of  a fpider,  with  a view  to  obferve  whether  the 
antipathy  would  take  place,  at  the  fimple  figure  of 
the  in  fed.  He  then  withdrew  for  a moment,  and 
came  in  again  with  the  wax  in  his  hand,  which  he 
kept  diut.  Mr.  Matthews  who  in  other  refpe&s  was 
a very  amiable  and  moderate  man,  immediately 
conceiving  that  his  friend  really  had  a fpider  in  his 
hand,  clapped  his  hand  to  his  fword  with  extreme 
fury,  and  running  back  towards  the  partition  cried 
out  mod  horribly.  All  the  mufcles  of  his  face  were 
fwelled,  his  eyes  were  rolling  in  their  fockets,  and 
his  body  was  immoveable.  We  were  all  exceedingly 
alarmed,  and  immediately  ran  to  his  afiidance,  took 
his  lword  from  him,  and  alTured  him  that  what  he 
had  conceived  to  be  a fpider  was  nothing  more  than 
a bit  of  wax,  which  he  might  fee  upon  the  table. 

He  remained  for  fometime  in  this  fpafmodic  date, 
but  at  length  he  began  gradually  to  recover,  and 
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to  deplore  the  horrible  palfion,  from  which  he  flill 
buffered.  His  pulfe  was  very  ftrong  and  quick,  and 
his  whole  body  was  covered  with  a cold  fweat : after 
taking  an  anodyne  draught,  he  refumed  his  ufual 
tranquility. 

We  are  not  to  wonder  at  this  antipathy.  The 
fpiders  at  Barbadoes  are  very  large,  and  of  an  hideous 
figure.  Mr.  Matthews  was  born  there,  and  his  an- 
tipathy was  therefore  to  be  accounted  for.  Some  of 
the  company  undertook  to  make  a little  waxen  fpider 
in  his  prefence.  He  faw  this  done  with  great  tran- 
quility, but  he  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  touch  it  ; 
tho’  he  was  by  no  means  a timorous  man  in  other 
refpedts.  Nor  would  he  follow  my  advice,  to  en- 
deavour to  conquer  this  antipathy,  by  firft  drawing 
parts  of  fpiders  of  different  forts,  and  after  a time, 
whole  fpiders,  till  at  length  he  might  be  able  to  look 
at  portions  of  real  fpiders,  and  thus  gradually  ac- 
cuftoras  himfelf  to  whole  ones,  at  firft  dead  ones, 
and  then  living  ones.  If  it  had  been  any  way  pof- 
fible  to  overcome  this  antipathy,  I think  fuch  a method, 
would  have  been  the  moft  likely  to  have  fucceeded. 

' I final  1 now  mention  fome  of  the  remote  caufes 
of  difeafe  which  are  owing  to  a vicious  conflitution, 
or  mal-conformation  of  the  body.  Thefe  defeats 
may  be  either  wholly  concealed,  or  only  partly  fo, 
or  they  may  be  manifeft.  We  may  confider  an 
hereditary  difpofition  to  certain  difcafes,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  firft  of  thefe  claffes.  The  intemperance 
and  luxury  of  the  times  are  the-  reafons  why  our 
children  bring  with  them  into  the  world  the  feeds  of 
difcafes,  and  are  fo  weakly  and  delicate.  The  tenia 
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or  long  tape  worm,  which  is  fo  frequent  in  children  in 
Spain  and  France,  and  in  the  French  part  of  Swit- 
zerland, feems  to  be  occafioned  by  the  irregularity  of 
their  parents.  Nor  are  our  towns  in  Switzerland  more 
free  from  libertinifm  than  other  places.  If  children 
do  not  really  bring  the  lues  with  them  into  the 
world,  yet  we  may  be  affured  that  men  who  are  ener- 
vated by  difeafe,  and  mifmanagement,  will  be  able 
to  give  life  only  to  a puny  offspring.  The  venereal 
virus  may  for  a long  time  circulate  in  the  mother’s 
veins  without  manifefting  itfelf  by  any  determinate 
figns  or  fymptoms.  But  the  children  who  are  born  of 
fuch  parents  are  fubjed  totinea,  cuticular  eruptions,^ 
and  ulcerations;  and  fometimes,  to  difeafes  which 
do  not  manifefl  themfelves  until  the  age  of  puberty, 
or  even  later.  Dr.  Raulin  gives  us  a ftriking  ex&m-- 
pie  of  thefe  hereditary  difeafes. 

Bocrrhaave  is  of  opinion’thatthofechildren[are  the 
mod  fubjeft  to  rickets,  who  are  born  of  relaxed  and 
indolent  parents  who  feed  much  on  fat  and  delicate 
meats,  drink  much  wine  and  tepid  liquors,  or  are 
worn  out  by  excefhve  venery,  difeafes,  and  more 
efpecially  if  thofe  difeafes  have  been  venereal. 

An  hereditary  difpofition  to  difeafes,  both  of  the 
body  and  mind,  is  fometimes  of  Angular  a&ivity, 
perpetuates  itfelf  through  feveral  generations,  fome- 
times remains  dormant  during  many  years,  and 
then  again  appears  on  a fudden.  Linnaeus,  tells  us 
of  a man  who  was  freed  from  a difpofition  to  colic, 
by  matrimony,  but  that  he  tranfmitted  this  complaint 
fo  two  of  his  children  to  whom  it  proved  fatal, 
paubius  relates,  after  Donatus,  a faft  mentioned. 
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bv  Boethius,  in  his  hi  (lory  of  Scotland,  of  a fcotch 
girl  who  prefervecl  a decifive  taffe  for  human  flcfh,  a 
crime  for  which  her  father  and  mother  had  be'en  hurnt, 
when  (lie  was  only  a year  old. 

Other  conRitutional  defefls  are  concealed  only  in 
part.  Of  this  clafs  is  a vicious  Hate  of  the  (o lids, 
which  tho’ perhaps,  not  yet  trulyamounting  to  difeafo, 
tvill  at  length  become  fuch,  either  of  itfelf,  or  by  ac- 
celfary  caufes. 

It  is  proved  by  repeated  obfervations  that  in  many 
individuals  it  may  happen  that  one  part  is  ftronge'r 
than  another,  and  a careful  attention  will  eafily  lead 
us  to  didinguifh  it.  Thus  I have  remarked  that 
they  who  have  weak  eyes  have  a deep  rednefs  around 
thofe  organs  after  any  violent  emotion.  A fimilar 
caufe  will  excite  tooth  ach  in  thofe  who  have  bad 
teeth  ; or  a cough,  or  opprefhon  in  fuch  as  have  a 
weak  bread: ; inclination  to  vomit,  ora  painful  cramp 
in  thofe  who  have  a weak  ftomach ; or  colic,  and 
diarrhoea  in  fuch  as  have  a weaknefs  of  the  intef- 
fincs  ; others  who  have  a great  weaknefs  of  the  blad- 
der, feel  painful  fpafms  or  difeharge  much  urine  on 
fuch  occafions.  All  thefe  fymptoms  come  on  lud- 
denlv.  Women  who  are  conftantly  incommoded 
with  fluor  albus,  feel  after  any  fudeien  emotions  a 
pain  in  the  loins.  They  who  have  been  long  lub- 
je£f  to  gouty  pains  will  experience  a return  of  them  ; 
or  fuch  as  are  fubjefl  to  convullions,  will  have  an 
univerfal  tremor  whenever  they  are  fuddenlv  agi- 
tated. All  thele  obfervations  prove  that  the  weaker 
part  of  the  fyftern,  is  that  on  which  the  effecls  of 
each  of  thefe  emotions  are  ptincipaliy  exerted.  It 
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will  be  on  this  fame  part  likewife  that  the  occafiona.1 
caufes  of  difcafes  will  in  'general  operate  firft  and 
more  particularly.  It  has  alfo  been  very  judici- 
oufly  remarked,  that  this  weaker  part  is  very  often 
that  to  Which  all  the  other  ills  of  the  habit  are  at- 
tracted. Our  fluids  are  known  to  be  determined  in 
tile  greatefl  proportion  to  thofe  parts  of  the  body 
where  they  meet  with  the  leaf!  refiftance.  This  is 
perhaps  the  chief  fource  of  tophi,  and  fleatomatous 
and  other  tumours  which  occafionally  originate  in 
the  body.  Boerrhaave  obferves  that  a tophus  is  very 
eafily  formed  in  weak  and  delicate  lungs,  if  fuch 
perlons  cool  themfelves  on  a fudden  alter  being 
over  heated,  and  that  the  patients  are  at  length  car- 
ried off  by  a violent  kemoptoe,  of  which  this  con- 
cretion is  the  caufe.  He  is  of  opinion  likewife,  that 
in  difcafes  of  this  fort,  we  may  in  general  prefume 
a limilar  concretion  in  the  lungs,  when  the  patient 
has  a dry  cough.  The  eyes  are  found  to  fuffer  more 
horn  exceffive  venery,  than  the  organs  that  are  ac- 
tually employed  in  it.  A weak  Itomach  often  clef- 
troys  the  energy  both  of  the  body  and  mind. 

The  whole  nervous  fyflem  is  fometimes  extremely 
weak ; and  this  is  either  from  a natural  difpofrtion 
or  is  brought  on  through  different  kinds  of  excefs. 
They  who  are  born  with  a w'eakly  nervous  fiyftem, 
have  finall  bones,  feeble  limbs,  and  foft  flefh,  they 
are  likewife  in  general  of  a pale  complexion,  and 
have  only  a tranfitory  bloom  on  their  countenance. 
They  are  very  foon  fatigued,  and  have  a wreak  pulfe. 
Their  loul  is  extremely  fenfible,  and  eafily  agitated, 
and  they  feem  to  be  the  more  expoled  to  difeafes, 
as  they  fear  them  the  rnoie.  I know  a Swifs  gen- 
tleman. 
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tie-man,  of  very  refpe&able  talents,  who  has  been  hy- 
pochondria cal  ever  lince  he  was  fix  years  old,  and 
this  through  the  extreme  weaknefs  of  his  nerves.  I 
have  likewife  obferved  all  the  little  fymptoms  of 
hyllerical  affe&ion  in  girls  of  fix  or  eight  years  of 
age ; and  this  not  from  worms,  but  from  the  weak- 
nefs of  their  nervous  fyftems. 

There  are  others  who  weaken  the  tone  of  their 
nerves  by  every  kind  of  excefs.  The  moll  rebuff 
people  are  often  of  this  number,  from  an  un- 
happy notion  that  their  flrength  of  conftitution  fe- 
cures  them  from  danger.  Intemperance,  both  in 
eating  and  drinking,  feems  to  be  a kind  of  war,  which 
the  generality  of  men  are  continually  carrying  on 
againfl  their  nerves. 

The  venereal  appetite  is  very  often  {Emulated  by  in- 
temperance in  regimen  ; and  exceffive  venery  is  an- 
other great  fource  of  debility,  and  hurries  men  on  to 
a premature  old  age.  In  this  part  of  Switzerland, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Voltaire  is  the  feat  of  found 
philofophy,  this  debility  is  not  lo  much  the  effect 
of  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  as  of  a vice 
which  unfortunately  is  but  to  prevalent  here,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  country  of  Europe,  at  an  age 
when  even  the  deftination  of  the  fexes  ought  not  to 
be  known. 

Our  modern  Epicureans,  who  pride  themfelves  in 
their  indolence  and  luxury,  feem  not  to  confider  that 
in  the  fyflera  of  Epicurus,  pleafure,  was  what  it  really 
is  in  nature,  a real  good ; and  pain,  a real  evil. 
Nature  dire&s  us  to  the  purfuit  after  pleafure,  only 
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fb  far  as  it  is  innocent  arid  not  productive  of  pain  ; 
and  this  was  the  aim  of  Epicurus,  whofe  morality  was 
the  mofifevere  of  any  the  antient  philofophers,  as  has 
been  proved  by  the  molt  ingenious  writers.  Horace 
in  mature  age,  adopted  this  fyftem,  aiidashe  tells  us, 
returned  now  and  then  to  that  of  Ariftippus  to  un- 
bend h’sbi'ow:  Nunc  in  Ariftippi  furlim  pracepla 
relabor. 

Modern  voluptuoufnefs  is  the  fource  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  ills  which  are  every  day  deflruCtive 
to  health  and  population.  Perfons  enervated  by 
indolence  and  luxury,  are  brought  into  danger  by 
a degree  of  ficknefs,  which  w'ould  hardly  affeCl 
a man  of  lifrn  and  healthy  flartiina  the  phy- 
fician  will  do  well  to  attend  to  this,  becaufe  the 
diforders  of  thefe  people  have  almoft  all  of  them 
Tome  peculiarity  different  from  the  true  and  ordinary 
cbaraClcr  of  the  difeafe  itfeif.  I have  obferved  that 
thefe  people  die  in  a Very  tranquil  manner : life  is 
extinguifhed  in  them  like  the  flame  of  a lamp,  and 
this  at  a time  perhaps,  when  we  fhould  think  them 
out  of  danger,  were  we  to  judge  of  their  difeales 
without  taking  the  conftitution  of  the  patient  into 
the  account. 

Voluptuoufnefs  does  indeed  not  always  prove  im- 
mediately fatal  ; its  more  general  cffeCfs  are  to  pro- 
mote hypochondriacal  and  hyflerical  affeClion  and 
melancholy.  In  this  hate,  worn  out  with  difcon- 
tent,  and  with  ills  both  real  and  imaginary,  the 
patients  feem  to  become  fo  many  furies  deffined  to 
torment  all  thofe  who  are  near  them.  Dr.  Thierry, 
who  was  phyfician  to  the  pretender  at  Rome,  ffiles 
thtfe  patients  the  plague  of  phyfic, 
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Both  thefe  and  literary  men  will  in  general  be 
more  fufceptible,  than  others,  of  epidemical  difeafes, 
which  commonly  attack  the  mo  ft  enervated  firft,  and 
to  thefe  they  likewife  prove  the  molt  fatal.  People 
who  live  luxurioufly,  and  at  their  eafe,  become  filled 
with  unhealthy  juices.  Boerhaave  tells  us  that  dif- 
eafes, and  efpecially  acute  fevers,  are  the  mod  fatal 
to  fat  people,  becaufe  the  increafed  heat  melts  down 
the  fat,  which  by  its  rancidity  irritates  the  folids, 
and  thus  increafes  the  danger. 

I likewife  include  amongft  the  manifefl  defers, 
•which  render  us  mere  fufceptible  of  impreffion  from 
the  occafional  caufes,  thofe  changes  in  the  difpofi- 
tion  both  of  the  mind  and  body  which  are  the  ef- 
fects of  former  difeafes.  Thus  a perfon  who  has 
been  affli&ed  with  a convulfive  diforder,  will  feel  a 
return  of  it  on  the  lead  occalion.  They  who  have 
been  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  bread,  ought 
carefully  to  guard  againft  a relapfe,  which  is  eafdy 
brought  on.  An  incomplete  apoplexy,  from  the  im- 
preffion it  leaves  on  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  is  al- 
inofl  always  a prelude  to  complete  apoplexy.  A 
flight  dropfy,  tho’  cured,  leaves  fuch  a dilpofition 
in  the  part  affe&ed,  as  to  bring  on  the  complaint 
again,  whenever  the  fecretions  are  in  the  lead  dif- 
ordered. 

But  a diforder  that  is  apparently  well  cured,  often 
gives  rife  to  a very  different  complaint.  Hydrotho- 
rax  is  fometimes  an  immediate  follower  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bread;  but  in  many  patients,  this  fe- 
condary  difeafe  does  not  manifeft  itfelf  till  many 
years  afterwards,  tho’  its  caufe  is  the  fame.  I have 
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feen  a woman  cured  to  all  appearance  'bf  jaundice, 
continue  free  from  complaint  during  twelve  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  die  dropfical.  A 
man  thirty  two  years  of  age,  who  during  eleven 
years  had  been  fubjeft  to  epilepfy,  had  no  return  of 
his  fits  during  eleven  months,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  died  apople£fic.  Thcfe  examples,  toge- 
ther with  many  others  which  prefent  themfelves 
every  day  in  pradice,  prove  how  much  attention 
is  required  to  invefligate  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal caufes  of  difeafes. 

Difeafes  will  likewife  fometimes  alter  the  tem- 
perament. Ariflotle  long  ago  pointed  out  the  poX- 
nbility  of  fuch  a change  by  means  of  age,  regimen, 
habit,  or  education.  A lady  of  the  firft  diflinc- 
tion  in  our  Cantons,  told  me,  in  her  feventieth  year, 
that  till  her  twenty  fifth,  fhe  had  always  been  ex- 
ceedingly delicate.  But  that  about  that  time  fhe 
fell  into  a profound  melancholy,  which  continued 
a year,  when  fhe  got  well  again,  after  taking  a great 
variety  of  drugs  ; but  that  fmce  that  time  fhe  has 
4iad  fo  conflant  a tranquility  of  mind,  as  to  be 
unable  to  fhed  a tear  even  in  the  midft  of  the 
greatefl  adverfity.  This  old  lady  was  as  gay 
and  alert  as  fome  girls  are  at  twenty. 

But  if  there  are  fome  difeafes  which  diminifh 
the  fenfibility  of  temperament,  there  are  others 
which  increafe  it.  Difeafes  a£t  fometimes  upon 
the  mind,  fometimes  upon  the  paffions,  and  al- 
ways upon  fome  faculty  which  depends  on  the 
organization  which  determines  the  feveral  fenfes, 
the  fentiments,  the  inclinations,  and  the  paffions. 
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The  rickets,  in  general,  expand  and  accelerate 
children’s  underdanding,  but  not  invariably.  I 
have  feen  the  moll  amiable  children,  become  crofs 
and  unmanageable  from  worm  complaints,  or  ob- 
flrudions  of  the  mefentery.  The  mod  moded 
and  the  gentled  girls  have  become  perfed  furies 
through  a fuppreffion  of  the  menfes.  A man  of  a 
very  tradable  charader,  and  who  had  always 
been  fond  of  his  wife,  had  his  temper  fo  much 
changed  by  a malignant  fever,  that  during  many 
months  he  never  fpoke  to  her,  but  in  rebuke : 
even  his  friends  could  not  fpeak  to  him  without 
giving  offence. 

The  imagination  may  have  been  fo  druck  with 
a former  difeafe,  as  to  be  in  continual  apprehen- 
fion  of  not  being  cured,  or  at  lead  to  fancy 
that  fome  reliques  of  the  complaint  are  dill  ex- 
iding.  This  lias  been  particularly  remarked  in 
perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  and  who  are  fo  frequently  fancying  they 
have  fome  fatal  remains  of  the  virus  in  their  condi- 
tution.  This  is  the  reafon  why  phyficians  find  it  more 
difficult  to  cure  imaginary  than  real  ills. 

I remember  a very  devout  man,  who  in  a mo- 
ment of  gallantry  contraded  the  lues.  He  was 
properly  treated  and  cured,  but  never  fancied  him- 
felf  quite  free  from  the  taint.  This  notion  even 
prevented  his  marrying.  At  length  he  confulted 
me,  and  finding  his  health  and  conditution  unhurt, 
I indulged  him  with  a few  mercurial  fridions  meerly 
to  cure  his  imagination.  At  the  end  of  a few  weeks, 
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lie  informed  me  that  every  thing  was  in  good 
order : that  is,  his  imagination  was  cured. 

Thefe  examples  will  fuffice,  I believe,  to  prove 
how  the  remote  caufes  find  in  the  age,  fex, 
temperament,  certain  fingularities  of  nature,  or  a 
defective  date  of  the  body  and  mind,  a matter 
which  when  combined  with  then*  is  capable  of 
producing  every  fort  of  difeafe. 
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CHAP,  X\ 


Of  the  Tendency  of  Nature  to  preferve  Health . 

E have  pointed  out  in  die  preceding  chap- 


ters, a multitude  of  caufes  which  are  occa- 
fionally  deftru&ive  to  health,  and  there  now'  remains 
for  us  to  inquire  by  what  power  or  principle  man  is 
enabled  to  ward  oft  thefe  various  fources  of  difeafe 
to  fome  or  more  of  which  he  is  every  day  expofed 
both  from  the  nature  of  things  and  his  own  mifeon- 
duft.  We  fliail  find  this  principle  within  the  body 
itfelf.  Nature,  who  is  conftantly  attentive  to  the 
prefervation  of  her  own  productions,  feems  fometimes 
to  exert  fingulat  efforts,  and  to  find  within  herfelf, 
refources,  which  neither  the  genius  nor  the  induftry 
of  man  would  be  able  to  difeover. 

The  powers,  which  man  is  enabled  to  oppofe  to 
the  a&ion  of  thefe  caufes,  are  to  be  fought  for  in  the 
feparation  of  parts  in  general ; in  the  re-union  and 
confolidation  of  thole  which  have  been  torn  or  bro- 
ken ; in  the  feparation  of  the  dileafed  parts  from 
the  found,  and  in  fuppuration  ; in  the  excretion  of 
what  is  noxious,  whether  it  be  by  the  ordinary  fe- 
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cretions  or  through  any  extraordinary  channel ; 
iometimes  in  fever  ; in  the  confent  of  parts  ; in  tile 
regimen  of  life  ; in  the  temperament;  in  cuftom  ; 
and  in  fine,  in  the  influence  of  the  foul  over  me 
body. 

Sometimes  the  effecls  of  external  things  are  hurt- 
ful only  in  particular  circumflances ; or  rather 
the  greater  number  of  caufes  which  a6l  upon  the 
body  may  be  confidered  as  having  only  relative 
effe&s.  Hard  aliment  would  be  improper  for  a fe- 
dentary  man,  whereas  it  may  be  very  neceflary  for 
another  who  ufes  much  exercife.  Labouring  men 
require  ftrong  food,  and  in  abundance.  It  is 
obfervable  however,  that  a man  whofe  bufinefs  re- 
quires  him  to  ufe  much  exercife,  will  digeft  much 
better  than  another  who  exercifes  himfelf  merely  for 
the  fake  of  health.  In  the  former,  both  the  body 
and  mind  feem  to  be  employed,  whereas  in  the 
latter,  the  mind  is  intent  on  one  objeft.  I have  of- 
ten feen  hypochondriacal  patient*  extremely  fatigued 
after  any  involuntary  exercife  which  they  took  mere- 
ly for  the  fake  of  motion,  and  who  conllantly  found 
themfelves  much  better  after  any  manual  employ- 
ment which  their  affairs  might  require  of  them. 

Excefs  of  diet  may  therefore  contribute  to  the 
health  of  a workman,  a peafant,  or  a foldier  ; or 
rather  no  one  is  incommoded  but  he  who  eats  or 
drinks  more  than  he  can  cligeft.  One  man  {hall  be 
intoxicated  by  half  a pint  of  wine,  whilft  another 
fhall  be  able  to  drink  three  times  that  quantity  with- 
out inconvenience.  It  will  be  better  however,  to  be 
moderate,  and  not  to  go  quite  to  the  extent  of  our 
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abilities  in  tbis  refpe&.  Intemperance  may  foine* 
times  have  its  ufe  ; becaufe  the  body  buffers  lefs 
bom  the  varied  effefls  of  different  caufes,  than  from 
the  effefls  of  a fingle  caufe  which  operates  uniform- 
ly and  continually.  It  is  unhealthy  to  be  always 
fober,  becaufe  too  great  a uniformity  of  life  renders 
us  extremely  fufceptible  of  the  leaft  change.  Ho- 
race thought  it  plealing  to  be  a little  mirthful,  and 
even  foolifh  upon  occafion  : nor  can  I blame  his 
maxim,  when  this  occafion  is  an  agreeable  one,  and 
not  too  frequently  repeated. 

Ariflotle  confidered  health  as  the  refult  of  a habit 
of  mediocrity.  But  Plato’s  opinion  here  was  prefer- 
able to  Ariflotle’s  ; and  this  was,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  health,  the  body  ought  never  to  be  excrcifed  with- 
out the  mind,  nor  the  mind  without  the  body,  that 
the  necelfary  equilibrium  might  be  duly  kept  up. 
Plato  therefore  recommended  it  to  all  thofe  who 
fludied  the  mathematics,  or  any  other  lcience,  to 
ufe  as  much  bodity  exercife  as  poffible,  and  to  a- 
mufe  themfelves  with  the  mufes  and  philofophy  not 
in  the  way  of  ftudy  but  of  relaxation.  Boerhaave 
ufed  to  give  a limilar  advice  to  his  followers.  The 
greater  your  defire  is  to  be  inftru£led,  fays  he,  the 
more  will  your  health  be  affe&ed,  and  efpecially  if 
your  ftudies  are  dire&ed  folely  to  one  fcience.  You 
muff  never  confine  yourfclves  long  to  one  objed, 
if  you  wifh  to  avoid  melancholy.  Endeavour  to 
vary  your  labours,  and  to  employ  yourfelves  occa- 
fionally  on  fubje£is  of  a very  oppofite  nature.  If 
you  cultivate  the  mathematics,  for  inilance,  amufe 
yourfelves  now  and  then  with  poetry  or  mufic,  and 
by  thefe  means  you  will  keep  up  the  necelfary 
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equilibrium  between  your  intellectual  and  bodily 
faculties. 

It  is  becaufe  I have  followed  this  falutary  advice, 
and  amufed  myfelf  with  the  writing  a few  trifles, 
that  eiiv"  and  calumny  have  held  me  forth  as  art 
ideot,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  profefhon  I have  a- 
dopted.  But  it  is  to  the  obfervation  of  thefe  pre^ 
cepts  that  I owe  my  health.  Altho’  our  days  may 
be  counted  by  the  Tien , or  Supreme  Being,  as  is 
obferved  by  the  author  of  the  book  Tchang-Seng, 
vet  1 believe  it  very  reafonable  to  fuppole  that  their 
duration  depends  on  ourfelves. 

Many  efFc&s,  that  are  in  themfelves  dangerous,  are 
rendered  innocent  by  habit.  In  the  phyfical,  as  in 
the  moral  world,  tire  mod  difagreeable  things  be- 
come fupportable  by  dint  of  feeing  and  feeling 
them.  A Swifs  before  he  has  been  fix  months  in 
France,  is  converted,  from  a very  uncouth  and 
inelegant  being,  into  the  moll  ridiculous  fop. 

It  would  feetn  likewife  that  with  refpeefi;  to  the 
bodv,  habit  determines  the  fenfibility  of  all  its  parts. 
The  education  of  the  Spartans  was  founded  on  this 
principle.  The  Greeks  were  extremely  attentive  to 
bodily  exercife  and  knew  how  to  form  the  minds 
of  their  children  to  virtue  by  the  fame  rules.  Even 
the  flupid  Laplanders  feem  to  be  acquainted  with 
this  law  of  Nature  : they  (hut  up  their  children 
in  little  cradles  and  fufpending  them  in  their  huts, 
amidfl  the  fmoke,  fwing  them  with  cords. 
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I can  prove  by  many  examples,  that  by  habit  we 
inay  become  reconciled  to  things  which  are,  as  it 
were  fo  many  remote  caufes  of  difeafes.  I obferve 
many  of  our  peafants  go  with  their  bofoms  naked 
in  the  coldefl  winter,  whilft  their  children  run  bare- 
footed in  the  fnow.  A worthy  ecclcfiatlic  in  my 
neighbourhood  has  feen  children  Hiding  barefooted 
on  the  ice.  Addifon  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Nova  Zembla  go  barefooted  without  complain- 
ing of  the  rigorous  cold  of  their  climate.  Boer- 
haave,  however,  has  feen  an  incurable  palfy  brought 
on  in  the  moft  robuft  people  by  lying  down  in  the 
night  on  wet  grafs,  and  yet  we  fee  our  Swifs  pea- 
fants do  this  every  day  without  inconvenience,  and 
this  merely  from  habit. 

Habit  has  likewife  wonderful  effe&s  with  rcfpe<fl 
to  our  food.  I know  many  people  who  have  a- 
dopted  a particular  regimen,  and  which  is  become 
neceffary  to  them,  altho’  it  be  hurtful  perhaps  to 
others.  In  Peru  and  at  Batavia,  pork  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  a very  healthy  food  ; and  this  is 
probably  more  the  eflfeft  of  habit  than  of  any  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  hogs  of  thofe  countries.  Al- 
moft  in  every  part  of  India,  afafeetida  is  ufed  as  a 
feafoning  in  cookery  : I myfelf  fometimes  chew  it 
in  order  to  roufe  my  fpirits,  and  it  is  to  me  a real 
luxury. 

Lancifi  tells  us  that  the  Mexicans  eat,  without 
any  inconvenience,  the  eggs  of  the  in  feeds,  the  fifh, 
and  even  the  filth  of  marfliy  places. 
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Aliment  that  is  difficult  of  digeftion  fometimes  be- 
comes innocent  through  habit.  We  fee  many  peo- 
ple who  with  very  weak  flomachs,  are  able  to  digeft 
beef  and  brown  bread.  Hippocrates,  therefore,  did 
right  to  oblerve,  that  heavy,  hard  and  indigeflible 
food  does  not  incommode  even  weak  flomachs  that 
are  ufed  to  it.  I know  a Swifs  officer  who  always  pays 
for  two  at  every  tavern,  and  is  in  very  good  health. 
Such  inftances  are  not  unfrequent  in  Switzerland. 
Biffiop  Burnet  has  defcribed  the  gluttony  of  ouc 
Cantons  fuch  as  it  really  ice  I cannot  reflect  with- 
out horror  on  the  immenfe  quantity  of  food  that 
fome  of  our  Swifs  gentlemen  devour  at  a breakfaft. 
An  Heffiau  officer  who  was  born  at  Franckfort  on 
the  Mayne,  and  who  fludied  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Erlangen,  ufed  to  dine  every  day  at  two  different  ta- 
verns, and  pay  at  each  of  them  for  two  ; between, 
his  two  meals,  he  ufed  to  devour  fix  pounds  of 
bread,  and  as  many  little  cheefes.  He  was  a tall, 
well  made  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  in 
perfect  health. 

Bacon  tells  us  that  phyfxcians  feem  to  have  in- 
fi fled  too  much  on  fobriety  ; it  appearing  that  glut- 
tony, when  become  habitual,  proves  a better  fupport 
to  health  than  the  fo  much  vaunted  fobriety,  which 
only  tends  to  render  nature  ina&ive,  and  incapable 
of  any  extraordinary  effort  or  of  fupporting  abfli- 
nence.  It  is  certain  that  a body  that  is  well  fed 
will  fupport  faffing,  and  even  fome  difeafes,  with 
much  lefs  inconvenience  than  another  that  is  fup- 
plied  as  it  were,  only  for  the  moment. 
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But  here  is  a faci  which  proves  to  what  degree 
the  body  may  accommodate  itfelf  to  every  change. 
An  eccldialtic,  who  was  a very  amiable  man,  hap- 
pened to  be  one  day  of  a party  where  they  eat  and 
drank  to  excefs,  and  there  he  fuddled  himfelf  after 
eating  immoderately.  He  was  fo  vexed  at  this,  that 
the  next  day  he  refolved  to  leave  off  meat  and  wine 
and  pulfc ; and  to  live  wholly  on  bread  and  water 
and  fruit.  He  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  adopted 
this  plan,  and  he  continued  it  a long  time,  and 
enjoyed  the  befl  health,  eating  two  pounds  of  bread, 
with  two  bottles  of  water,  and  three  or  four  apples, 
every  day  (x).  I will  allow  that  fuch  changes  in 
^ regimen  may  in  many  fubje&S  be  produ&ive  of  bad 
effedts,  but  thefe  will  depend  on  circumltances.. 

One  might  be  led  to  think  likewife,  that  fpirituous 
liquors  are  lefs  noxious  when  drank  habitually,  but 


(x)  Sir  George  Baker  has  related  the  cafe  of  a Miller,  at 
Billencay  in  EiTex,  whofe  diet  for  many  years  paid  has  been 
confined  to  a pudding  made  of  fea-bifeuit  and  milk;  and  who 
abllains  wholly  from  drink,  not  having  tailed  even  water  fince 
the  year  1766.  This  diet  he  adopted  on  a fudden,  i'n  his  45th 
year;  and  from  being  a very  corpulent  man,  and  in  a very  bad 
llate  of  health,  has  reduced  himfelf  to  a moderate  fize,  takes  but 
little  fleep,  ufes  a great  deal  of  exercife,  and  toufe  his  own  ex- 
prelfion,  is  metamorphofed  from  the  condition  of  an  unhealthy 
decrepid  old  man,  to  perfeft  health,  and  to  the  vigour  and  aflivity 
of  youth,  though  he  is  now  approaching  to  his  60th  year.  Hi? 
pulfe  beats  from  44  to  47  ilrokes  in  a minute,  and  he  makes 
every  day  about  a pint  and  an  half  of  urine  which  is  of  a full 
amber  colour.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  never  fuffers  his  hogs  to 
drink,  and  to  this  he  attributes  the  excellency  of  his  pork, 
which  is  greatly  valued  on  account  ol  the  whitenefs  and  fir  ni- 
seis of  the  flefh.  See  M:d.  'TrartJ.  Vol.  If. 
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tliis  fccms  to  depend  more  on  climate  than  habit, 
as  we  have  already  remarked  in  our  chapter  on 
drink. 

By  habit, men  reconcile  themfelvesto  opium, which, 
even  in  a (mall  dofe,  will  in  general  prove  fatal  to 
thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  it.  There  is 
hardly  a Turkifh  Janizary  who  does  not  take  his 
two  drachms  of  opium  everyday.  I know  a Swifts 
advocate  who  does  the  fame  thing  every  day  without 
any  inconvenience. 

Of  all  the  rules  of  health,  thofe  which  prefcribe 
exercife  feern  to  be  the  mofl  indifpenfable.  Ajad 
yet  we  fee  whole  nations  habituated  to  indolence 
and  inactivity.  The  Vettones,  or  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country  of  Salamanca,  were  fo  accuftomed  to 
a fitting  pofture,  that  they  were  furprized  to  fee  the 
Roman  officers  who  came  amongft  them  walking 
and  exercifing  themfelves.  The  lame  thing  hap- 
pened to  the  French  at  Madagafcar.  The  Turks 
are  lb  attached  to  their  fophas,  that  they  are  afto- 
nifhed  to  hear  people  talk  of  walking  to  any  place 
lor  the  mere  pleafure  of  coming  back  again,  and 
yet  La  Motraye  tells  us,  that  he  never  law  any  na- 
tion lefts  iubjeCt  to  difeafes  than  the  Turks,  and  that 
many  of  them  live  more  than  a century.  Their  re- 
gular mode  of  life,  and  the  fimplicity  of  their  diet 
cpntribute  not  a little  to  their  longevity. 

The  palhous,  which  are  in  themfelves  fo  fatal  to 
rnany  perfons,  are  fomedmes  a principle  of  health 
fin  others.  There  are  choleric  people  who  give 
vent  to  their  paftion  on  the  molt  triftmg  occalions, 

and 
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and  who  are  rendered  more  vigorous  and  a&ive 
by  it. 

I knew  at  Paris,  the  Abbe  Sambrano,  who  was 
a very  learned,  ingenious,  and  eloquent  man.  This 
man  could  do  nothing  without  the  moft  violent 
exertions.  Even  in  common  converfation  he  had 
the  moft  fmgular  grimaces,  rolled  his  eyes,  moved 
his  arms  and  fhoulders,  ftamped  with  his  feet,  and 
in  fhort  was  fo  agitated  that  I am  hire  it  would  have 
been  impoffible  lor  me  to  have  imitated  him  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  without  loftng  all  my  ftrength. 
And  yet  the  Abbe  was  never  better  than  when  he 
had  talked  to  me  in  this  manner,  at  the  Thuillerics, 
feveral  hours  together. 

Habit  will  likewife  determine  the  effefts  of  many 
external  things.  The  fame  odour  which  revives  a 
Sultanefs,  would  be  deteftable  to  an  European.  The 
Siamefe  are  as  fond  of  rotten  eggs  as  the  Swifs  are 
of  rotten  cheefe.  In  lome  parts  of  America  they 
chew  the  bark  of  the  palma  chrifli , which  is  very 
acrid  and  corrofive.  The  ladies  in  Peru  are  never 
without  the  limpion,  or  roll  of  tobacco,  in  their 
mouths. 

The  moft  delicate  women  go  with  their  bofoms 
expofed  in  the  coldeft  winter,  and  yet  the  hardieft 
men,  who  are  accuftomed  to  be  well  cloathed,  would 
be  unable  to  do  this  without  danger. 

The  ancients,  who  went  bare  headed,  were  feldom 
fubjeft  to  colds,  head  ach,  pains  of  the  teeth,  &c. 
with  which  we  are,  perhaps,  the  more  frequently 
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attacked,  becaufe  we  are  more  careful  to  cover  our 
heads.  Helmont  the  younger,  even  in  advanced 
life,  ufed  to  wall)  his  head  every  day  under  the  pump, 
and  was  never  fubjeft  either  to  colds  or  head  ach. 
Locke  advifed  the  walking  children’s  feet  every 
morning  with  cold  water.  I have  obferved  in 
Switzerland,  the  good  effe&s  of  walking  our  chil- 
dren with  cold  water.  The  moft  delicate  are  foon 
reconciled  to  it.  This  method  begins  now  to  be 
adopted  in  France,  and  other  countries.  There 
are  fome  perfons  who  oppofe  themfelves  to  it  from 
a miilaken  notion,  that  it  renders  children  yellow, 
pale  and  fickly.  There  are  many  countries  where 
children  are  plunged  into  cold  water  the  moment 
they  are  born,  and  this  method,  by  being  repeated, 
renders  them  robult  and  healthy,  and  fits  them  to 
roll  in  the  fnow  when  they  grow  older. 

Habit  will  likewife  diminilk  the  energy  of  fome 
contagiousdifeafes.  This  led  Hippocrates  to  fay 
that  what  is  difeafe  at  one  time  may  not  be  fo  at 
another.  The  negroes  from  the  coalt  of  Guinea, 
have  brought  with  them  to  Guardaloupe  and  Ja- 
maica a very  bad  fpecies  of  leprofy,  which  feems 
to  be  the  true  Elephantialis.  This  difeafe  is  com- 
municated by  the  venereal  commerce,  and  likewife 
by  living  or  being  frequently  with  the  infe&ed. 
The  diforder  is  likewife  hereditary.  And  yet  there 
are  many  men  who  remain  free  from  taint  notwiths- 
tanding their  connexions  with  infe&ed  women; 
and  many  women  admit  the  embraces  of  leprous 
men  without  gaining  the  difeafe.  Doctor  Peylfon- 
nel  who  has  given  a good  account  of  this  dileafe, 
concludes  that  a perfon  mult  have  a certain  pre- 

difpofrtion 
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difpofition  of  body  to  receive  the  infe£lion,  and  that 
it  may  be  pofhble  to  accuflom  ourlclvcs  to  conta- 
gion as  we  do  to  poifons,  We  fee  many  unhealthy 
countries  in  which  men  live  nevertheless  to  a great 
age.  Mr.  Wargentin  has  proved  in  the  Stockholm 
Memoirs,  that  men  live  as  long  in  Holland  and 
Sweden,  as  in  France  and  England. 

Even  Valetudinarians  fometimes  live  to  a great  age. 
Women  in  general  live  longer  than  men,  and  this  is 
attributed  by  Boerhaave  to  the  greater  feeblenefs  of 
their  flru&ure.  T here  are  many  women  who  are 
always  fick,  and  yet  live  to  be  very  old,  amidft  in- 
firmities which  would  deflroy  the  ftrongeft  man. 
We  likewife  fee  fimilar  inflances  in  men.  The  lives 
of  all  thefe  people  would  be  infupportable  were  not 
their  pains  foftened  by  habit.  I have  often  obferv- 
ed,  that  perfons  who  have  been  accuflomcd  to  fick- 
nefs,  fupport  their  pains  much  better  than  thofe 
who  have  conftantly  enjoyed  good  health. 

I fhall  prove  in  another  work,  that  by  long  habit 

even  the  befl  medicines  become  inefficacious,  which 
appears  lefs  wonderful  when  we  confider  that  men 
may  accuflom  themfelves  even  to  poifons.  The 
Encyclopedias  tell  us,  however,  that  we  are  not  to 
believe  that  Mithridrates  accuflomed  himfelf  to  poi- 
fons, becaufe  in  their  opinion,  a man  can  no  more 

accuflom  himfelf  to  thefe  than  to  the  flab  of  a 
poignard.  They  tell  us  that  the  Czar  Peter  order- 

ed that  all  the  children  of  fea-faring  people  fhould 
be  accuflomed  to  drink  lea  water.;  but  that  all  who 

drank,  died.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  be 
made  to  the  refle&ions  of  thefe  gentlemen.  Schaarf- 

chmidf. 
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chvnidt  obferves  that  we  may  accuftom  ourfelves 
even  to  arfenic.  Galen  faid  the  fame  thing  of  the 
cicuta,  and  Linnaeus  of  the  aconitum.  And  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  water  hemlock, 
ftramonium,  henbane  and  aconitum  are  true  poi- 
fons,  notwithflanding  the  ufeful  application  of 
them  by  Dr.  Storck  in  the  cure  of  many  dangerous 
chronic  dileafes  (y),  by  beginning  with  Very  fmall 
dofes,  and  gradually  augmenting  them  to  a certain 
degree.  All  that  I mean  to  conclude  from  the  ob- 
fervations  I have  delivered  on  habit,  is,  that  every 
thing  is  apparently,  not  equally  uleful  or  noxious 
to  every  individual.  Thus  one  man  (hall  accuftom 
himfelf  to  fleep  only  a few  hours,  whereas  another 
through  habit  fhall  require  twice  as  much.  The 
affinity  or  the  repugnance  we  obferve  between  our 
bodies  and  the  external  caufes,  extend  only  to  a 
certain  degree  ; this  elfential  point  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  experience.  But  we  ought  to  be 
very  cautious  how  we  generalize  from  indivi- 
dual obfervations,  however  numerous  they  may  be, 
or  how  we  argue  in  particular  cafes  from  general 
fyflems. 

The  innate  powers  of  temperament  will  fome- 
times  render  the  moft  unhealthy  things  innocent, 
in  certain  circumflances.  The  pores  are  always  o- 
pen  in  ftrong  and  healthy  people,  and  evfcn  in  cold 
and  damp  weather ; they  are  then  clofed  only  in 
Weak  fubje&s.  A Swifs  who  confiders  himfelf  to 


( y ) All  medicines  are  poifons,  but  all  poifons  are  not 
medicines. 
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be  of  a very  weak  temperament,  was  attacked  in 
the  month  of  November  with  a catarrhal  fever 
which  was  at  that  time  epidemic  in  Switzerland, 
He  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  a 
great  degree  of  fever,  and  fought  for  water  to 
quench  his  tliirft  ; but  finding  none  in  the  houfe 
he  ran  down  into  the  flreet  barefooted,  drank  heartily 
at  a neighbouring  fountain,  and  then  filling  his 
jug  with  water,  went  home  and  emptied  it  before  he 
got  into  bed  again.  The  next  morning  his  fever 
had  left  him.  The  Ruffians  are  fo  hardy,  that  af- 
ter fweating  in  a hot  bath,  they  go  immediately, 
even  in  the  midft  of  winter,  and  roll  in  the 
{now. 

A foul,  which  lias  a certain  empire  over  the 
body  it  animates,  may  likewife  be  of  infinite  ufe 
in  preferving  life  and  health.  This  empire  of  the 
foul  is  by  no  means  a chimaera ; I have  feeri  many 
inffances  of  the  happy  efFeXs  of  a fortitude  of 
mind  founded  on  folid  reflexions.  A young  wo- 
man at  Berne  had  fo  great  a fear  of  thunder,  that 
on  the  lea  ft  appearance  of  a ftorm  fhe  ufed  to 
hide  herfelf  in  the  cellar.  She  wras  one  day  in  a nu- 
merous company  in  the  very  moment  when  a ftorm 
happened  ; and  immediately  ran  home  to  her  cel- 
lar. but  before  fhe  could  get  within  doors,  the 
lightning  fell  clofe  befide  her.  This  event  recalled 
her  to  herfelf.  She  immediately  made  the  moft 
ferious  reflcXions,  and  being  convinced  that  it  is 
impofftble  to  elude  the  arm  of  the  Almighty,  fhe 
now  fees  die  moft  terrible  thunder  ftorms  with 
tranquility.  A lady  at  Zurich,  had  the  fame  weak- 
nefs,  till  the  lightning  fell  one  day  in  the  room  in 
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which  fhe  was  fitting.  This  led  her  to  fimilar  re- 
flections, and  freed  her  from  her  fears. 

' But  another  thing  which  is  ftill  more  lingular* 
and  yet  equally  true,  is  the  power  which  the  foul 
exercifes  over  the  body, by  means  of  fome  fudden  and 
extraordinary  emotion.  Valleriola  fpeaks  of  a man, 
who  had  been  many  years  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  and  yet  on 
being  told  that  the  houfe  was  on  fire,  fuddenly 
recovered  his  flrength,  and  has  preferved  the  ule 
of  his  limbs  ever  fince  (z).  Pechlin  tells  us  that 
one  of  his  friends  w as  fuddenly  cured  of  an  obfti- 
nate  tertian  by  being  in  danger  of  fhipwreck. 

All  thefe  obfervations  prove  the  natural  powers 
which  man  himfelf  poffeffes,  and  by  means  of  which, 
he  may  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  a great  variety  of 
caufes,  which  of  themfelves  have  a tendency  to 
deflroy  life  and  health  ; and  to  thefe  caufes  he  is 
every  moment  expofed  both  in  the  air  he  breathes, 
and  in  the  food  he  takes  in  for  his  fupport.  We 


(r.)  Dr.  Mufgrave  tells  us  he  knew  a gentleman,  (and 
it  would  be  eafy  to  add  many  fimilar  examples)  whole  feet 
were  fo  cripled  with  the  gout  as  to  make  it  neceffary  for  him 
to  be  carried  on  a fervant’s  back.  In  that  pofture  he  was  going 
up  flairs,  when  an  account  was  brought  him  from  above,  that 
his  wife  was  fallen  into  a fit.  Upon  which  he  immediately 
got  down  from  the  fervant’s  back  ran  up  ltairs  without  difficulty 
and  by  his  own  ltrength  lifted  his  wife  off  from  the  bed  where 
/lie  lay.  Another  perfon,  a lady,  was  cured  of  a marafmus, 
when  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Huxham  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  by 
a fudden  alarm  of  fire. 
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are  therefore  not  to  think  it  flrange,  that  Tiberius 
fhould  be  of  opinion,  that  a man,  who  at  thirty- 
years  of  age  is  incapable  of  being  his  own  phyfician 
is  unworthv  of  life.  Rouifeau  who  is  always  fick- 
ly,  unlefs  he  takes  a great  deal  of  exercife,  defpifes 
both  phyficians  and  phyfic  : and  his  reafon  for  this 
will,  perhaps  be  found  in  what  we  have  jult  pow 
faid. 
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